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The Black Canadian 


His Place in Canada; His Record: Do We Want Him? 


The Letter-Thief 


Why Life Imprisonment for Stealing a Dollar 


“The Methodist Pope!” 


A Sketch ofg Reverend Dr. Carman, Master of Canadian Methodism 


Why West is West 


Who Can Explain the Charm of the Canadian Plains? 
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- TWENTY CENTS A COPY 96 TWO DOLLARS AY 


MACLEAN VUBLISHING COMPANY LIMIT 
° RONTO a WINNIP 





























pecans HE Fixtures shown in the above Bathroom have been selected among the numerous types 
0d produced by our Factory at Port Hope, Ontario, where we operate THE LARGEST 
anay EXCLUSIVE CAST IRON ENAMELLING WORKS UNDER THE BRITISH 
vom FLAG. 

oan STANDARD IDEAL Fixtures are designed to meet every requirement of Sanitation 
from the humble cottage to the most elegantly appointed residences. 

ou Every piece of ware of our manufacture is fully guaranteed and is delivered with our 
label pasted on same. 

a See that your Architect specifies STANDARD IDEAL goods and insist on our label 
esate being on the fixtures, for its absence from same brands them as imitations. 

sa The use of STANDARD IDEAL Fixtures insures the maximum of simplicity and 


rr sanitary qualities as well as the best ware that money and skill can produce. 
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BREDENBURY 


WILL SOON BE A CITY 

















If you invest your money in Bredenbury you will soon be a 
capitalist. As cities grow, real estate values must increase in value. 


Bredenbury was deliberately chosen by the C.P.R. for their 
divisional point, over such an old established town as Yorkton. 
It is logical to assume that this change was made because Breden- 
bury offered the strategical location necessary for an important 
Railroad centre. 


Last year Bredenbury was an unknown village—to-day it is 
the talk of Western Canada and the inquiries received in our 
office about Bredenbury indicate that people, quick to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, are intensely interested in the growth of 
this new town and the opportunities for investment and business 
locations, which the developmen, of a new town always creates. 


The town, C.P.R. shops and round house, are all located south 
of the railroad tracks. Our property is in the right location and 
the prices at which our lots are being offered are also right. 
Terms of payment are easy, which makes it possible for everyone 
to participate in the large profits that will be made at Bredenbury. 


We have issued maps and pamphlets giving useful informa- 
tion about Bredenbury, which will be mailed to you upon request. 


The Walch Land Company 


NORTHERN CROWN BANK BUILDING 


Cor. Portage Ave. and Fort St., - Winnipeg, Man. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT TORONTO, ONTARIO; CALGARY, ALBERTA 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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BRITISH 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Direct from London by Cheap Post 











ae 
Users of British Books save time and money by getting them 
direct from London. School Books are usually subject to 25% ' 
discount, ethers at net London cash prices, postage extra, (2 oz. . 
for 1 cent). 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, post free for .........ccccc ccc ccccccncvececcecsecees 29e¢ 
WORLD’S CLASSICS, cloth, post free for ......... ccc cece cece ence eee e teen ee eereeeeene 30c¢ 
re rn, GEOG, CORE ZOOR FOP oii sks cccc cc esse see sbsessnoatwaneea ss 2¢ 
Vee «Ree, «3G PUOREM, POOL TUCO FOE onc ccc cc ccwcccdcersveccrsrecccessese 56c if 
PER TE TEV asG, MOSS TROD FOP ovens veges sesccccetasccewocsvstscdeersrsbscrsuce 20¢ y 
Get your Christmas and New Year Books from London. 
Catalogue of New Books of 180 pp. sent free on application. 
Catalogue of 1,000 Remainder Books (in new condition, as pub- 
lished) at 30% to 80% discount, sent free on application. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT | 
A special staff is devoted to this work, one of the largest parts 
of my business. The Cheap Canadian Post (2c per Ib. from 
London to Canada) enables several periodicals to be posted 
together for the same postage as one. It is, therefore, not easy } 
to print a satisfactory price list. Please send your requirements ‘ 
and estimate will be sent. ' 
References permitted to numerous leading Canadian Clubs and } 
other large users. ‘ 
er er ree $1.60 I ED di Sco olds 6ctuseeu tose ane’ $2.16 
ET EME, occ cdccccanenasae 1.60 ED, | (inuss save oe bea cena wes 2.24 
ED I gg cs ck bse caced ese 1.72 Ae oy ft Sf re ee 2.16 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ........ 6.48 PPE. 6h hbVb con cs cadeedeswbunbaned 4.48 
CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL .......... 1.84 EE: ES AS hance eds cee das wacd ede $8.12 
DAILY GRAPHIC, in Weekly Parts .. $8.64 
} 
| 


lor two or three weeklies, posted together, 
$1.00 can be deducted from these prices 
for each one after the first. 





Canadian Notes and Stamps Accepted h 
v 


ALFRED WILSON, | 


Export Bookseller and Newsagent, mw 


18-19, Gracechurch Street, LONDON, (ENG.) 
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EVERY STUDENT 









This Perfect Pen 

















Cannot Ne 
Leak Clumsy Collar 
WITH or Projection 
Cap Screws ® 
On and College Imprint _— 
i Bell Seals In Use 
H Pen : Shows No 
Hermetically An ideal college pen—non- Sign of 
leakable—filled in an instant Filler 





from any ink well—-neat— 





practical—durable. 


SANFORD 


BENNETT 
AUTOPEN 


Safety-Self Filler 
Non-leakable 


is the fastest seller the college stationer 
can carry. 























Pens are all guaranteed to be of the highest quality and to 
give perfect satisfaction. Will last a lifetime—never blot, 
leak, clog, skip or sweat. 











The Autopen Self-Filling device is unequalled—the only one 
wthout clumsy collar or awkward projections. Dealers should order in quantity. 







( 
Every Professor, Undergraduate and Co-ed will buy this pen at sight. Any 
> lie student can make easy money taking orders for the AUTOPEN, 
If your stationer does not carry them send nis name to us with your order. 
SANFORD & BENNETT CO., 51-53 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
oe 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers 

















Bishop Strachan 
Srhoo sig ia 


A Church Residential and Day School or Girls. 


Ful: Matriculation Course. 
Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 


Painting. 
Principal: Miss WALSH. 
Vice-Principal: Miss NATION. 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 


Tan oY 


i ee 





Also 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 


A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 

















—_“EDGEHILL>— 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. 


The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New Gold Medal, 1908-1910, from the Royal , 
Academy and Royal College of Music, 








Brunswick, Patrons. 
Miss Gena Smith, Lady Principal. London, England. 


Three Pupils matriculated third, fifth and ninth McGill 1910 examinations. 


Domestic Science Department. Perfect Sanitary Conditions. 





For Calendar apply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Secretary 

















™ WESTBOURNE s 
Residential and Day School] 


Che Margaret Eaton School... 








“9 
0 | if d Toronto. | for Girls 
f Literature and Expression | seieetei TE tenetne 
Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. F. McG. Knowles, R.0.A., Art 
English Literature. French, German. Physical Cult- Director. 
ure, Voice Culture Interpretation, and Domestic Art. Write for Prospectus to the 
Principal, 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR. Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 














London Conservatcry of Music and School £ r a nl k x4 0 i e bh a [ | 


of Elocution, Limited. 
E SHERBOURNE STRFET, TORONTO 














& se 354 Dundas St. LON DON, ONT. ie (Four Do: rs South of Bloor) 
y one See [cr Effivient Staff of Teachers, A Residential and Day School for Girls 
a See. naka Hon. Principal— Principal— 
Write for our Curriculum. MISS SCOTT MISS EDI'1H M READ, M.A. 
I ottie L. Armstrong, Registrar plat meter ig Peg mn Amerie ses for eign weer > 
. : ; : ; a e epartment. oroughly efficient steff. 00 
F. Linforth Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. games—Tennis, Basketball], Rink. Healthy locality. Primary school 





for day pupils. For prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY. 








THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
CANADIAN POLYGLOT INSTITUTE 


French, German, Italian and other languages taught—by the i ifi 
1 m , 
udimauk caliente be auras anaiees Cae ost direct, effective and scientifically correct 


Private lessons and classes. Write for Prospectus ‘‘C”’ Native teachers. 
Paul Rochat. M.A., Principal, Kent Building, Toronto., Phone Adela'de 95 

















When writing advertisers kindlymention MacLean’s Magazine. 





| 
| 
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Attendance Last 
Season, 1980 





Students may 
enter at any 
time 





New Piano Syllabus 
220 pages. 5th Edition, 
now ready. 





Year Book. 170 pages, 
mailed on 
application. 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
Special Calendar for School of Expression 











OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 











ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. George Dickson 
PRINCIPAL - Miss J. E. MacDonell, B.A. 

Preparations fo- Universities, Music, Art, E‘ocution, Household 


Science and Physical Education, Large Lawns, Rink and 
Swimming bath. Write for Calendar. 

















LORETTO ABBEY 
WELLINGTON PLACE - TORONTO. ONT. 


An institution for the education and refinement of 
young ladies Religion no obstacle to admission, 


For particulars apply 


The Lady Superior 


The Hambourg Conservatory of Music 


DIRECTOR—PROF. MICHAEL HAMBOURG 
(Piano) 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS— 

JAN HAMBOURG (Violin), BORIS HAM- 
BOURG ('Cello), KATHRYN INNES- 
TAYLOR and P. REDFERNBE HOL- 
LINGSHEAD, (Voice). 

Complete musical training for both profes- 
sional and amateur students in the most cele- 
brated European methods of interpretation 

and technique. 

Special Courses for advanced pupils and 
teachers. Tuition for beginners by teachers 
trained in the Hambourg method. Examin- 
ations and diplomas as in European State 
Conservatories. Students may enter at any 
time. 

For Prospectuses and further information 
apply, Secretary, The Hambourg Conservatory 
of Music, 100 Gloucester St., Toronto. ’Phone, 
N. 2341. 











Residential School for Boys 


RiIOLEY COLLEGE 


Three fully equipped residences. The School won 
University scholarships in classics (1909) and in 
classics and mathematics (1910). Write for Catalogue. 


REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 





Ridley College St. Catharines, Ont. 





Brantford Conservatory of Music, 
Brantford, Ont. 
Affiliated with ‘leaching Co:lege of the Western University, 
Lordon, Ont. A thorough course in all musical subjects. A 
limited number of residential students, Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Organ. Experienced Faculty, 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 
President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A. 
Musical Directo-ate—W. Norman Andrews, Dip. Leip. 
Frederick C, Thomas. L.R.AM,, A.2 C.O 














LOWER GANADA COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE :: MONTREAL 





FOR BOARDERS AND DAY BOYS 





Head Master 


C. S. FOSBERY, M. A. 


Late Head Master, St. John’s School! 








PREPARATORY, JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR DEPARTMENTS 


Healthy situation. Use of Westmount Ath- 
letic grounds. 2tenniscourts. 2 rinks. Gym- 
nasium. Sloyd (Manual Training)room. Ex- 
cellent system of heating, ventilating and 
humidifying class rooms ana dormitories. 
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Toronto College of Music 


LIMITED 


In affiliation with the University of Toronto 
F. H. TORRINGTON, MUS. Doc. (Tor.) - - Musical Director 
Organ, Piano, Vocal, Violin, Theory % 


Teachers’ Kindergarten Course 
Examinations at Local Centres 


SEND FOR CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS ’ 























COMPLETE GRADING IN THE SIZES 


Your school should be equipped with up-to- 1 

date desks to suit the uses of the modern A FEATURE 66 PARAGON 99 
grading system, 

“Paragon” Desks are built to stand the hard OF THE SCHOOL DESK 
usage they must receive in the average school. 


Ask your School Board to see them. “SRE 
Catalog “S’” will tell you all about us. ———— a —— ee 












The JAMES SMART 
MFG. CO., LIMITED 


BROCKVILLE WINNIPEG- J 
Ontario Manitoba 


NADA 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


is the ceatre of commercial trainiog for the youog man or 
woman before entering a business career. 


Our methods are most practical, 
Personal tuition given at ali times. 


Write for Catalogue, giving full Particulars ; 
better still, call personally on the Principal, 


OSCAR MAIN. 


HAMILTON 














Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 


offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 
Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 

Open Allthe Year. Write, Call or Phone, Uptown 2936 





Special attention paid to copying for business men at 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 


COPYING OFFICES 
157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phene Main 1714 

















A i" D ] It is only fair, in return, that our 
quare ea readers should remember that 

As publishers we are det ined we ‘~~ 
AS Pp 7 : are cetermine 1. Our advertisers pay us for giving you, for $2 : 
that our readers shall always be given 


: a year or less, a magazine costing $6 to produce. 
a square deal by our advertisers, 


2. Our advertisers pay this money so that they 








We therefore have refused to may TALK BUSINESS with you personally. ri 
accept, and always shall, every adver- 
tisement which upon investigation 3. Our readers should therefore seek to PROFIT 
we find cannot justify our thorough BY READING EVERY ADVERTISEMENT 
recommendation. some time during the month. 
oer 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military Colle UPPER 
LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on applicatlon. Winter Term con Sete Nov, vuth WIT 





REV. D, BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A,,'LL.D., Headmaster. FR 
ELECTRIC RESTORER 

restores every nerve in the y i] 
Pimemhonel were covery nerve in the Every Home a College! 
stores vim and vitality. Makes you strong and | Under our original and superior method of giving corres- 


pondence instruction, 


Every Home Becomes a College 


vigorous. Phosphonol will make you a new 
1 yon Phosphonol is your medicine regardless 
of your condition or age, allforms of nerve weak- We : ' iT "T 

° . »co right to your home with the MOST PRACTICAL 
ness. despondency, mental worry are at once dis- COURSE under the supervision and direction of THE 
pelled. Price $3 a box, or two for $5. Mailed to MOST EXPERT TUTORS 


Dpt. [wy eR Drug Company. Our Students Delighted Our Graduates Successful 





Here are @ few of our courses. Underine your choice, fill 
in your name and address, cut out this advertisement and 
mail to us to-day for full particulars 
EF. , U I ‘ i A N ART STORY W&ITING ACCOUNTANCY 
JOURNALISM COMMERCIAL PROTOGRAPHY 
Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste N SHOW-CARD WRITING PENMANSHIP 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in Bue *REESe ansepas supssesedne sites 
any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- Address ... 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. THE SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
sage 2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide 8t. W. 397 Yonge Street, To: onto 





Phone, Main 46938. TORONTO. 











About Remembering iesarp 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which 
T believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good Memory is neccessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. 
He can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His 
mind is a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who bas a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest 
my good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very 
simple. If you want to enlarge your’ arm, you exercise 
it. The same with your mind. You must put your brain 
through a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. 
You will be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 


what you know; and then a trained memory would hel 
oa PROF. HENRY DICKSON ting ‘ ‘ 


To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 
recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 





America’s [Foremost Authority on 


Memory - Training, Public Speak- facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 
ing, Self Expression, and Principal W- ite to-d»y for FREE booklet and fact 

of the Dickson Memory School, wi per wer a pane Lang 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Auditorium Building, Chicayo 
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Larger than Ever 


Our increased attendance is due 
to our successful graduates. 


‘ ENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
46-52 James St. N., Hamilton, Ont. 
A. P. GIBBON 











What the Critics say cf MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one magazine which maintains its reaper A by 
giving clever ftion and up-to-date readable art:cles,” 
** No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thioker 
and the worker,” 
Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-1 9 University Ave. Toronto, Ont 














RO'HESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOUL 


THE WELL-KNOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 

Splendidly situated, new gymnas um and athletic field, well 
equipped manual training department. ie 

Speciul }reparation for e.trance to Universities, R. M. C., 
and for business. 

Separate boarding houses for older and younger boys. 

—Fuil information from— 


REV. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Headmaster. 
ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Rothesay, N.B. 














ST. JEROME'S COLLEGE 
BERLIN, ONTARIO 


Residential School for Boys and Young Men. 


COURSES 
Business, WHigh-School, College Courses. 


New Buildings, hygienic equipments. private rooms, 
shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
rurning track auditorium. 

RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Zinger, C.R., Pres. 






















We want achancetocure every stammerer 
and stutterer. We want their names and 
addresses and ages as near as you know them. 
Send us all you know and we wili mail you, 
free of all charge, a series of 26 wonderful 
colored post cards illustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 
mail to your friends. At the sare time 
you’ll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers 
whose names you send us. Send 

the list to-day to 10b 


The Arno flin.Ont Can 















ST. CLEMENT’S COLLEGE, féis'or,%s:* 
A Residential and Day School for Boys 


Healthy situation with beautiful grounds and homelike surround- 
ings, large play ground, tennis lawn, rink, etc. Boys are prepared 
for the Universities, Royal Military College. The Navy and for 
Business. 

For information apply to 


Rev. A. K. GRIFFIN, Principal, Eglinton,.On _ io 











we Hea'thy Situation. Fireproof Buildings Ex- 
tRINITY tensive Playgrounds, Large Gymnasium, 


COLLEGE Sfoys. prepared or ie, Universities, Royal 
SCHOOL ton given to younger — a 


PORT HOPE, Oat, For Calendar and all Information apply 


Residential to the Headmaster. 
School for Rev. Oswald Righy, ¥.A. (Cambridge), LL.D, 
Boys. PORT HOPE, ONT 








A Canadian 


13 years established in 
own business in Berlin, 








offers his services and 
experience as buyer of 
Any Article on the 
German Market. 


FIRST CLASS REFERENCES. 
SMALL COMMISSION “ONLY 


Write, stating requirements, to 


WILLIAM ALTON DERRICK 


Canadian Mancvfacturers’ and Importers’ Agent 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
Friedrichstr—16 











The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuine 





Beware 
of 
Imitations 


Sold 


on the 


Minard’s 
Liniment 


= ORS TO C.C. RICHARDS & Ol 
TARMC it a 





ar 
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» et Mf Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Game Heads. Also to tan 
skins and make rugs. Be your own taxidermist, 
Decorate your home with your beautitul trophies or 
increase your income se’ ing specimens and mounting 
for others. Easily, quickly learned in spare time by | 
men and women. Highest endorsements by thousands of | 
students, Write today for our great free book “Hew | 
to Mount Sirds and Animals” Free—write today. 


WN. W. Schoct of Taxidermy, 5078 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
















W/THOUT KNOWING? 
SHORTHAND\ |) 4% 


Wri'e l' @ worusa minute. Let me explai: tv 
you fully how with my new method, ABBREV- 
IATED LONGHAND, any longhand writer can 
EASILY become he equal of the average pro- 
fessi» al stenographer—in a few short even- 
ings—at merely nominal cost. Sample lesson 20c., and full particu 
lars free. WhkITH TO-DAY. 

A. B. WEAVER, Court Reporter, Dept. D. Buffalo, N.Y. 















to break into business makes you an 
independent man or woman. ywnere 


KNOWING HOW} Want This 


e,.°0 
ledge is power in business as nowhere Pp t ? 
— } |. osition : 
Our courses cover the whole ground of ao 
business preparat‘on inthe most casily . 


cane Eeame, 4 You can’t have it because this 


That makes success certain. % 
s 


But you can have one jus as good 
if you will become a specialist. 


Why not write us to-day? Dept. “B” 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto 


We take a special interest in every pupil. | man is ABLE TO FILL IT! 


The International Correspond- 
| ence Schools were devised to give 
working men money making know- 
ledge. Great employers readily 




































































accept I.C.S. students. 
| 
If you want to know how you can benefit 
by this great system mark on the coupon the 
line of work you desire, and mail the 
coupon to the International Correspondence 
Schools. 
j | = -_ — —_ —_ AL —_ — —— — os <= a —_ “| 
agi | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
is the kind you get in the Central 1 mate Box mee SCRANTON, PA. ‘ 
7 | xplain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Business College of Toronto. The T can qualify for the position before which f mark x! 
largest of its kind in Canada. There | Automobile Running CivilService , Spanish | 
is a good reason. The Catalog ex- Hine Superintendent Architect Freneh 
- . Mine Foreman Shemist G 
= plains. Mailed tree on request. Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages / (italian 
Concrete Construetion Commercial English }) 
Address W. SHAW, President | Civil Engineer Building Contractor ‘ 
Gerrard and Yonge Sts., Toronto, Can. Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing 
| Stationary Engineer] Commereial Ilustrating | 
y Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
o> Mechan, Engineer Show Card Writing | 
4 — | Mechanieal Draftsman Advertising Man 
Architectural Draftsman Stenographer 
| Spey gm pmaenece | ee ng , | 
s * Light S t. s t j 
; S h WESTON : ec ng Sup oultry Farming | 
St. Alban 5 C 00 Ontario ) 
+ <a Name — = 
1 A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS —= | 
Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys = Ocoupation— = 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
attention to juniors and boys entering commercial | erect and No.——___ © ae 
life. For prospecius apply l 
M. E. MATTHEWS, Head Master City__ ee 
ns Ga es en hee ile ee dee tek ee ee ee ee 
= : a a <n : “ tie Mien GAT 2a le 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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flacLean's #laqasine 
Financtal Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 
































Ss oe a 


¥ 


CALGARY REAL ESTATE 


6° h 1S GOOD INVESTMENT 
Absolutel 0 We deal in Nothing but Gilt Edge Propositions 
y Write us for Particulars 


THE STANDARD REALTY CoO., 


222A Eighth Ave., WEST CALGARY, ALTA 
Safe Investment Reference, Que bec Bank 
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On sums of $500 and upward, we guaran- 
tee to net you six per cent. on improved $300 00 
Revenue Producing Property. ° 
Teles empl ge aD in T'wo Months 

We make all collections without charge. | HIS is what one of the 
| circulation representatives 
of MacLean’s Magazine earned 
: ‘ in commissions during the 
National Finance Company | months of August and Septem- 

Limited ber this year. 


HEAD OFFICE: VANCOUVER, B.C. 
TORONTO OFFICE: 26 WELLINGTON ST. E. 





Principal and Interest is also guaranteed. 


Write for Particulars. 


You can secure a position 


in your town similar to the one 
GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS 





OUR SPECIALTY | which enabled this man to earn 
Branch Offices: OTTAWA, ST. ===="I | the $300 by writing to 
of | Rae eRS | @o/| | 
REGINA, ; ope 
GL, | See 6°/| || The MacLean Publishing Company 
| 





143-149 University Ave. : Toronto, Canada 














4 T fy . L Authoritative works on Investment and Speculation; in- 
£ valuable to those interested in Stock Market Operations 
and other forms of investment. These books are hand- 

somely printed and bound in cloth. 

SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.00 PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 
THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, By John Moody ..................... $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analysin 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and re-organizations 
MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 


The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who ha 
mining values the world over. 0 eee aoe ae 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson .................. $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 2 © ; 

age i ns gy Maged 7 degen 4 Se MT IE nccarsccsscnscnces $1.50 
n s book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and. - 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation , oe es ae ae 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 
. e | 
MacLean Publishiog Company, Technical Book Dept. ‘*™ ONTORONTO |v ENUF 
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Convenience for 
Business Men 


More and more business men, who 
have a mass of detail to attend to, 
are using a bank account to keep 
track of their personal expenses. 


This provides a means of checking 





every payment without posting up 


HEAD OFFICE privaterecords. Everysalaried man 


TORONTO, CANADA should have a checking account. 


Capital and Surplus 
$6,650,000 


Total Assets 
$49,000,000 





THE 
Traders Bank 


OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1885 


113 Branches Throughout Canada 











, It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Contain no 
Preservatives 


and any amount of 
them cannot hurt 
your youngsters. 


Most tempting for 
breakfast or in the 
invalid’s diet. 


“E.D.S.” goods are 
put up right on their 
native ground, 
straight from the 
garden or orchard 
and are at their best. 


The Craving for Sweets 


is a natural and healthy one 


in normal children. 


“E.D.S.” Brand 


ae 


wy E. D. SMITH Frese Ferm 


WINONA, ONT. 


AGENTS; 


N, A, Hill. 25 Front St. E.. Toronto: W. H. Dunn, Montreal; Mason & Hickey. 
Winnipeg; R. B. Colwell, Halifax, N.S.; J. Gibbs, Hamilton. 








? It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Editorial Bulletin 








ORE than twenty men have been thinking for weeks of the 
Cliristmas Number of MacLean’s Magazine. Artists and 
articie-writers, short-story makers and poets, engravers, 

printers aud editors have been studying all sorts of means for 
making the December number the best that has ever been pub- 
lished in Canada. We are able to present to our readers, for 
instance, several clever pencil sketches by Lawren S. Harris, the 
young Canadian artist. These sketches, together with a series by 
a New York artist, Mr. H. Kerr Eby, go to illustrate an article 
on two of the great Canadian cities. 





SBA ig PEGE LISI ELT IY 


There will be also a story by Alan Sullivan, a Canadian 
literary worker whose genius for fiction and poetry has been 
recognized by the most exclusive foreign magazines. This is a 
brand new story and one of the best that has ever left Mr. Sulli- 
van’s hand. 


a aiasieliies 


The most intimate, accurate and important article on the 
new Federal Cabinet, which is now to guide the destinies of the 
Dominion, has been prepared by the combining of various ar- 
ticles by the Canadian newspapermen who have lived closest to 
these gentlemen, in their public life, and who therefore know most 
of them. It will appear in December, together with an article on 
the proper and improper ways of furnishing a house, and other 
excellent Canadian articles and fiction. 


We must draw attention to Dr. Orison Swett Marden’s “In- 
spirational” articles, the first of which appears in this issue. They 
will continue as a regular feature of the magazine for some time 
to come. They are of actual value to every business man, every 
student, or worker of any sort. The article in this issue is en- 
titled: ‘THe Power or MENTAL SUGGESTION.” 


THE EDITORS. 
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ie “Off Day” in the Kitchen 


is the cook’s “day off’—and it is generally an “off 
day” for the entire household. It is a day of short 
rations and unsatisfied hunger. It need not be an 
“off day” if you have 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


in the home—the food that is ready-cooked, ready- 
to-serve, full of nutriment and easily digested. 
Nothing so wholesome and nourishing as Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with baked apples and cream, and 
nothing so easy to prepare. 


Heat a Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness and then place in a deep 
dish with a peeled baked apple and pour over it milk or cream and 
sweeten to suit the taste. Shredded Wheat is also deliciously nour- 
ishing when served with canned peaches, pears, plums or other 
preserved fruits. Shredded Wheat is made of the whole wheat 
steam-cooked, shredded and baked—nothing added, nothing taken 
away—the cleanest, purest, most nutritious of all cereal foods. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer, to be toasted 
in the oven and served with butter, cheese, or marmalades. 


The Only Breakfast Cere?! iwlade in Biscuit Form 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Toronto Office: (49 Wellington Street Fast 
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Vol. XXIII Contents for November, 1911 No. 1 


FRONTISPIECE: ‘ Sunday Morning on a Skyscraper,’ by Lauren 
Harris. 


CANADIAN SPECIAL ARTICLES 























so ge ere re eer reer ....Britton B, Cooke 3 
Reverend Dr. Carman: The Methodist Chieftain....J/. 7. Stirrett 12 
The Power of Mental Suggestion ...... .. Orison Swett Marden 19 
Eton College .... .... .... ......Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 24 
Some Canadian Anecdotes .... .-Captain C. Frederick Hamilton 47 
The Lure of the Fine Bank Building .... ..... W. Arnot Craick 48 
The Letter-Thief and the Law ... ...... Dr. J. D. Logan, Ph.D 58 
What Makes the West Different?.... .... ...Aubrey Fullerton 68 
FICTION 
The Making of the Treaty ............ .... «ee-AMlan Sullivan 12 
One Touch Of Nature ......scee sees .... ..Venour Davidson 63 
The Trail of ’98 (concluded) ........ .... Robert W. Service 38 
POETRY 
NT art bs Sai sah eae es aes & 6k dae ee lmy Campbell 18 
a a aa na ee ad Ba eer oy 23 
ee el Sie ee .. ..Jdames P, Haverson 37 
To-morrow .... eke ane eae .... ..Mary Germaine 42 
A Song of lavitetion bidé bie Gededs «hen 54 17 
REVIEWS 
Kitchener in Egypt .... .... ........ ..Contemporary Review 83 
Edison’s Opinion of Industrial Germany ......: Vew York World 88 
How an Old Man Saved the Business.... ...... The Organizer 88 
How to Charge Advertising Expenses ....Journal of Accountancy 91 
As an Indian Sees America .... ...... .. ..tTindustan Review 94 
Gasoline—The Guiding Spirit of the Age .... .... Serap Book 99 
tC Nii tenceKeces peeere: swaee eeu. 103 
Issued mentily by The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, John Bayne MacLean, President. Publication Office: 143-149 
University Avenue, Toronto. 701-702 te Townships Bank Building, Montreal. 34 Royal Bank Building, Winnipeg. 
Hartney Chambers, Vancouver. 160 Broadway, New York. 4057 Perry Street, Chicago. 88 Fleet et Street, London, England 
Entered as second-class matter, March 24, 1908, at the Post Office, Buffalo N.Y., under the A Act ‘of Congress of March 8, 1879 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





magazine, with a national circulation. 





The ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
Advertisements in the Classified Departments of 
MacLean’s Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver, 
besides by thousands in United States and England. This great market of buyers can be 
reached at the small cost of four cents per word. Forms close 1st of preceding month. 








AUTHORS. 





MUSICAL. 





NOVELS AND S'TORIES placed with British papers 
and publishers at highest prices. Authors are in- 
vited to submit specimens of their Literary work 
(with 1|- in lieu of postage) to The Empire Literary 
Agency, 70, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, H.C., England. 


~ EDUCATIONAL. 
ART STUDIES—Photographs from life models. 
Finest collection for artists and art lovers. Illus- 


trated catalogue sent free on demand. C. KLARY, 
103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES in. Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ma- 
triculation, Civil Service. Write for Catalogue. 
DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. J. V. 
Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 

GOOD POSITIONS, steady employment in the 
Telegraph, Freight and Ticket Departments of 
Canadian Railways. Wires in School from Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Northern Ontario Railways 
ensures you practical work and a position when 
qualified. Day and Mail Courses. Free Book 12 ex- 
plains work and wages. DOMINION SCHOOL 
rELEHGRAPHY, Toronto. 


SPECIAL ENGLISH—Do you want to be able to 
speak and write good English? Our Special Eng- 
lish course gives you a thorough drill in grammar 
and composition, and teaches you how to appreciate 
literature. Pleasant and profitable occupation for 
your spare moments. Write, CANADIAN CORRES- 
PONDENCE COLLEGE, LIMITED, Dept. B, Tor- 
onto, Canada. 























CAMERAS. 





KODAKS—C. P. Goerz, Lenses, etc. Huttig & Son, 
Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send for 


catalogue and No. 21 bargain list. Sole Canadian 
representative, R. IF. SMITH, Montreal Photo Sup- 
ply, Montreal. 

eeedhinte ean 








LEGAL. 
NICHOLS & SAVARY, Solicitors, Calgary, Alberta. 


H. S. LEMON, 
Moose Jaw, 





barrister, 
Saskatchewan. 
REGINA, SASKA'TCHEWAN--BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage. secur- 
ed for clients, 7% and upwards. 


solicitor, notary, ete., 








MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—BAX LEGAL WILL 
FORMS—Ceomplete, with full instructions and speci- 
men will, postpaid for 35 cents. F. BAX WILL 


FORM CO., Toronto. 


MACKENZIE, BROWN, & McMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, ete. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, ‘T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, ‘‘Macron,” 
Regina. A B C Code. 





THOM 





MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


FOR PERFECT COMPLEXION USE CREME DE 
DIANE. Positively removes pimples and _ black- 
1 $1. MADAM YVONNE, Box 351, Vancouver, 


BUSINESS MEN whe cannot spare time for neces- 
gary exercise and who are overworked, will get 
reat benefit from scientific massage by a graduate 
rom London Hospitai, England. THOS. TWEDDLE, 
116 Avenue Road, Toronto. 














BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. THOUSANDS OF 
dollars for anyone who can write successful words or 
musie. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your 
song poems, with or without music, or write for 
free particulars. ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF 
AVAILABLE. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, 
Washington, D.C. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS—Short, sim- 
ple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, Toronto 
and Ottawa. 


THE NATIONATI, 
guarantee to sell a 














CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
better Register for less money 





than any other house on earth. We can prove it. 
Make us. The National Cash Register Co., 285 
Yonge St.. Toronto. 

HUNDREDS OF ‘TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
MAKE and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 


quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 


Typewriters in Canada. A _ postal will bring you 
eatalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 


TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West. 
Toronto. 


WHY IMPORT LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS and Metal 
Parts when you can buy “Systems Quality” from us? 
We make the best Binders in the world—make them 
to match, too. Ours are the Canadian Loose-Leaf 
Standards. Business Systems, Limited, Manufactur- 
ing Stationers, Toronto, Can. 








7 PICTURES. 
DECORATE YOUR “DEN” with “Art Gems.” 3 be- 
witching poses 25¢, 6 for 50c. One 61%4x8% photo- 
graph free with every order of six. All real photo- 
graphs. Money back if not pleased. Art Photo Co., 
1411 M.C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
- POSTAL STAMPS. — 
FREE TO STAMP COLLECTORS—100 Picked speci- 
mens. Send 4c. postage, mention gift B.218. 
BRIGHT & SON, 164, Strand, W.C. 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 











foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMPS CO., Toronto, Canada. 
JUST DROP A CARD TO VICTOR ROBERT, 83 


Rue de Richelieu, Paris, France, and by return you 
receive his “Catalogue du Timbrophile” of capital 
interest to every stamp collector. Sent post free with 
four premiums. 








PRINTING. 


500 NEATLY PRINTED CARDS, BILL HEADS, 
Statements, Note Heads, or Envelopes for $1. 1,000 
for $1.75. Send for price list. FRANK H. BARN- 
ARID, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 


STEREOPTICON SUPPLIES. 


SLEREOPTICONS, Optical Lanterus, Lantern slides 
and all accessories of the highest quality and at 
reasonable prices. We are publishers of hundreds 
of well-known Lecture sets, such as “Ben-Hur,” 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” &c., and 
make a specialty of Tllustruted Hymns, Sermon 
Addresses, Life Model Stories and Travel sets. Get 
your supplies from the actual makers, and secure 
best prices and discounts. Catalogues mailed free. 
RILEY BROTHERS, LTD., 17, Colonnade Studio, 
Westgate, BRADFORD, England. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s 





Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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| Christmas, 1911 











SECOND DISTRIBUTION 


by the Press of the 


Giuniversity of Cambridac. 


(England) 
of the 


NEW ELEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


29 VOLUMES 40.000 ARTICLES 44,000,000 WORDS 


VER 32,000 sets (value over $5,000,000) of the New 
O llth Edition of this celebrated work were sold by 

The Cambridge University Press, of England, be- 
fore publication, and were printed, bound and delivered to 
subscribers within nine months. 
Prompt Delivery of the entire work is now assured to those 
who apply at once. The entire set of 29 volumes will be 
shipped (f. 0. b. Toronto) shortly after receipt of a first 
payment of $5.00, or for cash in full. 
A New Binding (Prayer-book style). The publishers are 
glad to announce that, after many experiments, they have 
succeeded in producing a special binding for the India 
paper edition, which, they believe, will be found to be 
not only original and beautiful, but specially adapted to 
the India paper volumes, and very desirable for Christmas 
gifts. (Ready end of November.) 
The new format, as. well as the new case for holding the 
same, are shown by illustrations on this and the next 
page. The covers are of the finest leather, with a spe- 
cially finished surface like a suede glove, leather lined, 
silk sewn, round corners, full gilt edges. It is believed that, while the 
volume can be doubled up so as to be carried in the hand without 
injury to the book (see photograph), yet the strength of the binding 


is in no wise impaired. The publishers are confident that fo such 
binding has ever been produced before for a work of this nature, 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


HE supreme merit of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edi- 

tion, as a gift is that it effectively imposes high standards, 

The recipient feels, especially if in the formative period, that 
the gift of a work of such learning and authority is a-subtle tribute 
to his intelligence, and he feels that, in accepting it; he incurs an 
obligation to familiarize himself with its contents, « 
The number of directions in which the systematic use—and this 
comes naturally—of the Encyclopedia Britannica may influence 
for good a developing mind, is legion. For idle and listless read- 
ing, it substitutes an accurate scrutiny of the foundations of conclu- 
sions, opinions and beliefs, By its insistence on what is essential 
in every question, and by its elimination of all that is irrelevant, 
it promotes habits of concentration and analysis, and instils a sense 
of intellectual values. In its thousands of biographies of the men 
and women who have figured prominently in the human story it 
opens new horizons and sets up new ideals. To some readers, it 
may even indicate, for the first time, their real vocation, for it is a 
fact that, in nearly every efficient, useful life, there is traceable, at 
some parting of the ways, the determining influence of a book, 








‘Every growing family of Canadians, pretending to any in- 
telligence, ought to be provided with the cleventh edition of 
the Encyclopzdia Britannica, whether they have carpets or 
not.’’—From a Review in the Manitoba Free Press, August 5th, 1911. 
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The 29 volumes of the new Encyclo- 
jee Britannica in Full Limp Leather 
Prayer-book style) in the special book- 
case (mahogany) used on y for this 
binding. The volumes in this beautiful 
format have perfect flexibility (see 
photograph overleaf) and each rests on 
its own shelf. Width of case, 16 inches. 
Height, 4 feet. 

































OLD Lene NEW 
FORMAT / ? FORMAT 


(On India Paper 
Prayer-book Style) 





A volume printed as heretofore on ordinary book paper Printed on India paper, the same volume is but 1 inch 
measures 2] inches in thickness and weighs & pounds. thick, and in the Full Limp Leather binding 
may be rolled up and held in one hand. 


“THE MONARCH OF ENCYCLOP/EDIAS” 


(Hon, Whitelaw Reid, U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain) 


HE New Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, is a vast repository of human thought, learning and 
experience brought down to the summer of 1910. In virtue of its comprehensiveness and unfailing 

devotion to the exposition of knowledge, it combines three features of the widest usefulness to the present 
generation 

1—It is a register and detailed summary of the world’s life and progress. 

2—It is a complete inventory of extant knowledge reduced to an A, B, C simplicity of 

arrangement. 
3—It is an index to all recondite, not less than to all common things in which an intelli- 
gent person is ‘ikely to be interested, 

There are 28 volumes of text, aggregating 28.150 pases: which average 1,600 words to the page. Volume 
29 consists of an Index containing 500,000 ~efer-nccs; and a complete Table of Contents giving every Sal 
article-heading in the work under its pyopc> 7!>ss-fication. By the aid of this Index, which was carefully 
prepared at an expense of £15,000 ($75,000): ‘ti believcd that the reader will be able to find, in the bedy 
of the text, the answer to any conceivabi. questioi. aithin the limits of scasonable inquiry. 
The 1,500 contributors include: 1. Men oz Lecri-ing (scientisis, philosophers, divines, university 
professors, historians, economists), 2. Men vo. &@¢.ion (soldicis, sailors, men oi affairs, jurists, admin- 
istrators, surgeons, architects, artists, inventor:; <-c’ eologists, explorers, engineers, sportsmen, manufac 
turers, financiers), 3. Practical exper.s, men vi special ‘ nowledge who are professionally engaged in 
the advancement of industrial undertakings for tii, w-:.are of mankind. 
The sum of £230,000 ($1,150,000) was paid tc cont -ibutors anc. editors, as well as for maps, illustrations, 
typesetting, plates, etc., before i. single scopy was offered for sale. <A large prospec‘i:s (India paper) post free. 


universal knowledge in successive editions during 140 years in a manner commen- 

surate with the expansion and international primacy of the two branches of the | 
English-speaking race, has come, by virtue of its acknowledged excellence, to be recog- 
nized as an institution, as one of the most prized heritages of scholars and readers, 
wherever the language is spoken. 


{ 
THREE NOTABLE NEW FEATURES 
The issue of the new edition (the eleventh since 1768-71), while it is a notable literary 
event in itself, is signalized by three unprecedented features: 


Tes Sncyclopedia Britannica, the only work which has summarized and elucidated 


1. The new edition bears the imprimatur thin, but, at the same time, opaque), the Natit 
of the University of Cambridge instead of volumes measure but one inch in thickness 
being issued by a private firm of publishers instead of two and three-quarter inches as 
as hitherto. The added endorsement of the heretofore, though containing identically the 
authority of the 1,500 eminent specialists same matter and produced from identically -. S 
representing all civilized countries, who con- the same plates as the familiar impression 

tributed to the book, serves to confirm its on ordinary paper. 

status with a swiftness and a certainty not 3. The third new feature is the low price. 
possible otherwise. The last completely new edition (the Ninth, 
2. The work appears in a revolutionary 1875-1889) had been sold at $7.50 a volume, 
format which renders the Encyclopedia Bri- cloth bound, and at $10.00 a volume in Half 
tannica for the first time a convenient book Russia. The 11th Edition, on the other 
to hold and, therefore, agreeable to read. hand, is sold at prices averaging, in the sev- 
Printed on India paper (tough, light and eral bindings, about 40 per cent. less. 
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A REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL INNOVATION—THE INDIA PAPER 
EDITION OF THE NEW ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA 





HE_ remarkable 
B improvement in 

the physical get- 
up of the volumes at 
once opened up limit- 
less possibilities for the 
reader. Reading an 
encyclopedia for the 











sake of reading became 








an enjoyable and fas- 
cinating experience 
hitherto denied to all 
users of this work. Yet 
no other book, as a 
matter of fact, offers 
so much that is cal- 
culated to arrest the 
attention and benefit 
the mind as does this 
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whole world of scholar- 
ship, belles lettres and 
achievement, and 
which includes in its 44,000,000 words of 
text ‘‘everything that can possibly interest 
or concern a civilized people.”’ 


NOW A BOOK TO READ FOR 
PLEASURE 


It is open to question which of these new 
features—the sponsorship of the great Eng- 
lish University, the use of India paper for a 
work traditionally regarded as a series of 
bulky and unattractive volumes, or the low 
price—has contributed most to the extraor- 
dinary success of the first distribution. 
**Nothing succeeds like success,’’ and so the 
novelty of the idea of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica actually falling at last into the 
category of books that one likes to have close 
at hand—for arm-chair or firc-side reading, or 
handy enough ‘‘to tuckin a grip,’”’ asa New 
England college professor expressed it— 
quickly appealed to a wide circle of book 
buyers, and ultimately forced the publishers 
to resort to the expedient of accepting thou- 
sands of orders subject to delay in manu- 
facture. 

The manufacture of the 11th Edition has ex- 
ceeded all records in the printing and bind- 
ing of books. 32,000 sets, 928,000 volumes, 
were printed, bound and delivered between 


Interior View, Showing the India Paper Edition in use in an English Country House 


January 20th and October 25th. Of these, 
90 per cent. were printed on India paper, and 
but 10 percent. on ordinary book paper. This almost 
unanimous preference of the public for the conven- 
ient new India paper form testifiesto the fact that 
a new standard in the technical production of 
books has been reached. 

Canadian subscribers will get the English Edition 
of the Britannica, printed and bound in England, 
and not that, which to secure copyright, had to be 
manufactured in the United States. The sets will 
be delivered from England duty and carriage paid 
to Toronto. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED 


The Cambridge University Press is now able to an- 
nounce that all arrears in delivery have been caught 
up, the publishers having for some months devoted 
themselves wholly to the task of manufacturing, of 
dealing with the largest aggregate of sales in the his- 
tory of publishing. They are daily in receipt of 
evidence (in the form of appreciative and enthu- 
siastic letters from subscribers in every walk of 
life) of the extended reputation of the work for 
every purpose of reading, reference and research, 

In view of this popular endorsement of the book as 
sustaining the fame of the university whose im- 
primatur it bears, as also the great tradition, ex- 
tending over nearly a century and a half, of the 
Encyclopedia of which it constitutes the last 
edition, the publishers, in reopening the subscrip- 
tion lists, confidently anticipate a demand for the 
forthcoming issue which will rival that for the first. 
The printing and binding of so large a work are, 
necessarily, slow, especially in the case of the India 
paper edition, and the publishers are far from san- 
guine that the available supply will suffice to meet 
the orders due to the approaching Christmas season, 


ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Therefore, subscribers who contemplate presenting the 1ith Edition of the Encyclopzxdia 
Britannica as a Christmas gift—and, assuredly, no gift could be conceived which would be 
more prized, more useful, or which, in years of efficient service, would more frequently recall 
the donor—are advised to make immediate application, for only if they do so can the pub- 
lishers guarantee delivery on or before December 25th. Particularly is this advice offered 
in the case of subscribers living in remote parts of the country, in shipping to whom allowance 
must be made for a considerable interval for transport and for possible delays en route, 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, I 1th EDITION 


A COMPLETE AND MODERN EXPOSITION OF HUMAN THOUGHT, LEARNING 
AND ACHIEVEMENT UP TO 1910 


ISSUED BY THE PRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE (Eng.) 


HE work, in 28 quarto volumes (12 x 9”) 

and index, is in two forms: 

(1) On India Paper (very light and opaque) 
in four styles of binding: Cloth, Flexible 
Sheepskin, Full Limp Leather (Prayer-book 
style), and Full Flexible Morocco, the vol- 
umes being one inch thick (about 1,000 
pages). 

The India paper impression bound in either Full 
Sheep, Full Limp Leather or Full Morocco is strongly 
recommended. 

(2) On ordinary book paper in three styles of bind- 
ing: Cloth, Half Morocco, and Full Morocco, 
the volumes being 234 inches thick (about 1,000 
peges), 


CHEAPNESS OF THE Jith EDITION AT 
THE PRESENT PRICES 


In assuming control of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica the Syndics of The Cambridge University 
Press regarded its sale at a low price as an inherent 
characteristic of the undertaking. 
They believe that in respect of cheapness no 
publication can be compared with the 1ith 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica at 
the present price. 
A single volume of the New 11th Edition contains 
some 1,000 pages, and over 1,500,000 words, yet is 
sold at only $4.50 a volume in the cheapest form, 
An ordinary book of travel, or of memoirs, a biog- 
raphy, historical or literary, a scientific manual or 
text-book, if it contains as many as 200,000 words, 
usually costs about $5.00 
A purchaser, therefore, obt: ins in a single volume 
of the new Encyclopedia about eight times 
as much matter at a less cost than if he were 
buying ordinary books. 
The accepted scale of book prices is, in fact, too 
different to afford a satisfactory comparison, and 
the only true criterion in the matter is the 
— of the 9th edition of the Encyclopedia 
ritannica. This was sold originally at 30s. 
($7.50) a volume, although each volume contained 
100 pages less than do those of the new edition, 
which may now be purchased (in the same style) 
at little more than half that price. 
To the former figure, however, of 30s. ($7.50) 
(which may be regarded as the normal, the 
standard, charge) the price of the new edi- 
tion will eventually be raised. 


APPLICATION FOR THE NEW INDIA 
PAPER PROSPECTUS 


Full particulars of prices, deferred payments, book- 
cases, bindings (including the new Full Limp 
Leather, Prayer-book style), together with the 
prospectus described opposite, will be sent free, 
on application, 


FIRST PAYMENT, $5.00 
The present low price may the more easily be af- 
forded owing to the institution of serial payments. 
$5.00 is all the immediate outlay that is required 
to obtain delivery of the 29 volumes, and, after 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Department) 
Royal Bank Building - 10-12 King Street East, Toronto 
Please send me the new India Paper Prospectus of 
the llth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 





Name 
Profession or Business 


Residence 
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No. 2 Book-case showing the In- 
dia Paper Volumes bound in full 
Sheepskin. The Index Volume 
(on ordinary paper)is seen on top. 


they have been received, purchase may be com- 
pleted in monthly payments of the same amount. 
The work is, therefore, placed within the 
reach of all. 

Should the subscriber, however, find that it better 
suits his convenience to complete purchase in a 
shorter time, he may do so by making 4, 8 or 12 
monthly payments, at practically the cash price. 


A 164-PAGE PROSPECTUS SIMILAR IN 
FORMAT TO THE WORK IT DESCRIBES 
—POST-FREE UPON. APPLICATION 


The reduction in weight and bulk effected by the 
use of India paper has been utilized by the pub 
lishers of the new Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
preparation of a new prospectus in which the book 
is described with a fidelity and at a length attain- 
able within a reasonable compass in no other way. 
In format this prospectus is a replica of the India 
paper impression, and it has thus been possibie 
not only to reproduce a large number of extracts 
from typical articles exactly as they appear in 
the original work, but to exemplify in the prcs- 
pectus itself, which consists of 164 pages of printed 
matter, together with numerous selected plates, 
maps, cuts, etc., the convenience and compact- 
ness of the India Paper Format. 
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Convincing 
Advertising 


The kind that sells goods must be done through mediums 
which COMMAND RESPECT. 


THE DAILY AND WEEKLY 
WITNESS 


have for SIX’1 Y YEARS been the exponents in Canada of 
UNTAINTED NEWS, HIGH CLASS JOURNALISM and 


“ CLEAN ADVERTISING. 


Strong locally and throughout Canada, they are 
IDEAL MEDIUMS to figure ina GENERAL CAMPAIGN. 
! They are read in the HOMES OF REFINEMENT 
and PURCHASING POWER. The advertiser receives 
the full measure of benefit by being associated with this 
high-class of paper and constituency. 









































Eliminate all chance when preparing your lists for 
your fall campaign. Use the papers you know 
are good and which will get you returns. 


USE THE WITNESS. 
+ Rates from all Advertising Agencies or from 


The Witness 


Montreal, Que. 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SUNDAY ON A SKYSCRAPER. 
(From a Pencil Sketch by Lauren Harris. ) 
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| The Black Canadian 


by 


Britton B. Cooke 


O be perfectly honest with ourselves, there is 
no such thing as a Canadian. ‘Canadian,’ 
so far, is merely a geographical and political 
term. There are English Canadians and 

French Canadians, Galician Canadians, Icelandic 
Canadians, Russian Canadians, Yellow Canadians, 
Red Canadians, Black Canadians, and so on. The 
only thing common to them all is their residence 
within certain boundaries and under a common Gov- 
ernment. The simplest division that can be made 
is the division of color. Roughly speaking, one 
might divide all Canadians into two classes, white 
and the others. The predominant elements in Can- 
ada are of the former color. 

In, sav, twenty generations there may be pro- 
duced a real Canadian, that is to say a man in whose 
blood is such an admixture of all nationalities that 
it would puzzle anyone to say from which of the 
old nations he came, and men would be compelled to 
admit that he was of a new race—the Canadian race. 
To-day we geographical Canadians who are in reality 
Irish, French, Scotch, Dutch and English, ete., are 
being melted down, as the cld saying goes, toward 
the making of the Ultimate Canadian. Each gener- 
ation must be subjected to the same process. By the 
intermarriage of the various races which now con- 
stitute Canada, and by the inter-communication of 
different race ideals and traditions, the Ultimate 
Canadian is being formed,—or in other words a 
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A FAMILY GROUP. 


This, and the photographs which follow, 


were obtained for 


this article from the Southern States, in order that the Canadian 
might be able to see some typical pictures of negro life in those 


parts of 
our own 

Washington, D.C, 
stalwart figures 


America from which the current of immigration towards 
Alberta recently set in. 


This is a characteristic family 


Observe the number, the range of ages, the 
and the ill-conditioned appearance of the array. 





Canadian race is being bred. And now, 
in this year 1911 and in the next few 
years to come, we are importing the stock 
from which the great Canadian farm— 
for it is little more—is to be peopled, the 
stock which is to beget the Ultimate Can- 
adian, the Ultimate master of this coun- 
try, 

It is true that there are intluences 
which tend to prevent the proper mixing 
of the Canadian elements. The lrenech 
Canadian lives so much to himself, and 
the English Canadian is so often such a 
jealous and unsociable brute, that the two 
races mix only a little. If this is to con- 
tinue, and if none of the races is to merge 
itself with the others, the word “Cana- 
dian” will continue to; be a geographical 
and political term. There will never be, 
in short. a Canadian race. One of the 
problems of Canada is to encourage the 
inter-mingling process. And in_ order 
that this may be done Canadians must be 


careful to let into this country only those 
elements with which it is possible to merge 
the other elements. In British Columbia 
it has already been settled that the yellow 
man cannot be accepted as a factor in the 
breeding of the ultimate Canadian. It 
should now be decided whether or not 
Canada is to permit the immigration of 
the colored people from the Southern 
States into this country. Is it desirable 
that there should be admitted an element 
Which will either remain always apart 
from the other Canadians, or which will 
place in the blood of the ultimate Cana- 
dian, a tinge of the ethiopian ? 

In 1901 there were 17,487 persons of 
negro origin in Canada. They were divid- 
ed among the different parts of Canada 
as follows: British Columbia, 532; Mani- 
toba, 61; New Brunswick, 1,368; Nova 
Scotia, 5,984; Ontario, 8,935; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 141: Quebee, 280; Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and other parts of Can- 
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A SPINSTER AND HER CABIN. 


The lady smokes. This is no serious objection, but there is a 
general air of neglect about the place and nonchalance about the 
evident proprietress that is not re-assuring when this person is 
looked upon in the light of a possible Canadian Mother. A few 
dollars, a little encouragement—and this person might, under 
some circumstances, be led to trek northward and, as some colored 
man’s wife, become the mistress of Canadian acres, and to some 


small extent, Canadian destiny. 





ada 136. These numbers are by no means 


alarming. But they applied ten vears 
ago. The same facts are not vet available 


from the new census returns, but there is 
every reason to believe that the numbers 
of colored persons in this country have 
very greatly increased, and what makes 
the situation much more worthy of 
thought, is the fact that there has com- 
menced a movement of colored people 
from the United States to the homesteads 
of the western prairies. Some time ago 
reports reached all parts of Canada that 
large numbers of negro settlers had ap- 
plied for, and had received permission to 
enter Canada. There was considerable 
discussion among Canadians. — Inquiries 
were made at Ottawa as to whether the 
Law could not be invoked to prevent these 
people from entering this country, and it 
was said that the Law was inadequate. 


Since then the Government has been 
changed. A new Minister of the Interior 
has been appointed. And we venture to 
ask whether it would not be wise to enact 
some measure tending toward the discour- 
agement of this sort of immigration. 

In writing on such a subject as this 
MacLean’s Magazine has no desire to say 
anything which might promote discord 
between the white people and the colored 
people in this country. Persons of fair 
minds cannot fail to admit that there are 
vood citizens whose skin is dark and that 
In any search for examples of intelligence 
and industry the colored man is no long- 
er to be ignored. The work of Booker T. 
Washington is a distinct honor to his race. 
But this very fact, and the fact that the 
standard of education and morality among 
the colored people has been raised makes 
it seem only the more desirable that the 
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“OLD UNCLE JO” 


Unele Jo’ is well-known as O1¢ of the oldest figures in his 


native culy. He, as it happens, 


is 105 years old and at the time 


the picture was taken was still doing his duty as a night watchman 
and janitor, carrying in one hand a broom, in the other a lantern 
and, attached to a loose belt, made of a trunk strap, an alarm clock 


lor conipany, 


Ile re pre sents a good type of negro. 





negro should work out his salvation in 
the country which first brought him to 
America, and in a climate more suitable 
for his race, rather than come to Canada 
and there become the basis for future race 
problems. 

Canadians must take a certain amount 
of pride in the fact that Canada was a 
plice of refuge for these people in the 
days of slavery, and that many a poor 
heaten black man, or heart-broken negress 
found safety on Canadian soil. The story 
of the ‘“under-ground’ railway,’—how 
philanthropic men and women, assisted 


the run-away slaves to reach Canada—i- 
very romantic. Old Dr.’ King’s attempt 
to found a negro colony in Kent and 
Issex, and his success in the work of rais- 
ing the standards of living among these 
people, make a most interesting story. 
But when one pursues the subject and in- 
quires what has become of that colony and 
what has been the record of the colored 
race in Canada, the facts are not encour- 
aging. 

Dr. William King was a famous aboli- 
tionist. The freeing of the slaves was to 
him a life studv. After living in the 
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TYPICAL OLD “AUNTY.” 


This iype of colored woman is fast passing. She is a relic of 
“befo’ d@ wah.” In those days she was the delight of the children 
and a mistress of the culinary art. With freedom and the bank- 
ruptcy of her former owner, came hard times. Aunty has relapsed 
into a state of “waiting.” She is not an objectionable type but this 
type has few qualities to recommend it as desirable for Canada. 
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Southern States and seeing the slave 
trade in all its hideous forms, he became 
an ardent champion of the negro, and 
subsequently came,—bringing a number 
of freed slaves with him—to Canada, there 
to operate the Canadian end of an under- 
ground railway system. Ile established 
himself in Kent county. Of dark nights 
and in stormy weather it was he or his 
agents who set signal lights for the land- 
ing of the boats which carried the negroes 
from the American side into Canada. 
either across Lake Erie or across the De- 
troit River. He was a poor man. The 





white people in Kent and Essex County 
resented his importations and many times 
threatened to drive out the refugees by 
violence. But the “under-ground rail- 
way’ continued in operation, the negroes 
continued to arrive in mysterious ways, 
and Dr. King carried on his agitations for 
the betterment of the negro tirelessly. In 
time a number of prominent English and 
American abolitionists furnished him with 
funds wherewith to purchase six thousand 
acres of ground in Kent County, for the 
establishment of the negro families. The 
project was carried through. The ex- 
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“WASHIN’ ON D’ LINE.” 





Washing is the means of many a colored man’s support in 
the South. Not that he does it himself. on the contrary, he is often 
the travelling agent who secures the orders and takes home th: 
work for his *Mandy—and who lives upon the earnings. 





slaves were given plots of land and en- 
couraged to make an independent living. 
Many succeeded. 

But the inevitable hankering of the 
negro for company and “fun” came to 

















THATCIHED CABIN. 





the surface in time. The old slaves, under 
the stimulus of their new found freedom 
and their new opportunities, “‘made hay.” 
But the second generation and some of 
the first began to desert the farms and to 
find their way to the cities and towns, 
much in the fashion that water runs down 
hill. Of course, there were exceptions, 
those who became leaders of their kind, 
who studied for teaching professions and 
served to check the down-grade movement. 
Many of the original refugees returned to 
the United States to fight for the North 
against the South, and afterwards went 
back to assist their own people in the 
South after the Emancipation. Others re- 
turned to the Southern States because they 
preferred the balmy airs of that climate 
to the more rigorous seasons in Canada. 
To-day, in Kent and Essex counties, in 
Ontario, there are thousands of colored 
people, but most of them have drifted 
from the farms to the cities and there 
tend to make an element of ‘‘odd-jobs” 
hunters. 
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A COLORED COOK. 


Canadian housewives have been heard to remark that if the 
servant problem became much worse they would send South for 
colored cooks. If so, their husbands must increase their earnings. 
The colored cook was bred in days of plenty and in ways of extra- 


vagance. 





Everyone knows that the Canadian 
cities have no need for this class of citi- 
zen. There are too many white men of 
similar inclination. But even the lazy 
white man can be assimilated. The black 
man must continue to be a separate ele- 
ment in any community. In Ontario to- 
day there are very few negroes engaged in 
farming. You will find them doing white- 
washing, or “odd jobs,” or in a few cases, 
working as skilled laborers. The demand 
for porters in the railway service, for 
cooks, in-door servants, and porters gives 
many of them employment. 

Everyone knows the out-standing char- 
acteristics of the negro. In the Southern 
States he is very unpopular. Northerners 
cannot understand the bitterness which 
the face of-the colored man calls forth in 
a Southern white man. In the North 


where there are fewer negroes and where 

the climate is less easy we have not had the 

same examples of viciousness which have 

perhaps had something to do with the at- 
e .B 


titude of the white man in the Southern 
States. In Ontario the negro has seldom 
been called before the Law on a serious 








A STRANGE SUBURBAN DWELLING. 
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“THE NIGGER QUARTER!” 


Does Canada want such “quarters?” Such poor, poverty- 
stricken clusters of weak-kneed housesand drunken shacks? There 
is a “negro quarter’ not unlike the Southern picture in a Nova 
Scotian town. White people pass it in fear. Mothers frighten the 
children by pointing to rts gloomy shadow across the commons 
which separate vt from the rest of the town. It is the abode of little 
more than innocent shiftlessness, but such places are adapted to the 


breeding of vice and crime. 





charge. His offences are usually light 
ones. He is inclined to be religious and 
in Chatham, Ontario, supports three large 
churches. He is good natured and willing 
to work at whatever he is set to do. But 
underneath everything lies a tendency to 














A NEGRO’S FARM YARD! 


“shiftlessness” which diminishes his worth 
as a citizen. 

In Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, there have 
been race riots in connection with a negro 
colony there. Planted there in the old 
days of slavery in the United States these 





A SELF-RESPECTING DWELLING. 
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A HOME IN A SUNNY LAND. 


Fro such happy-go-lucky dwellings, where “winter” and 
“summer” are mere casual terms, Canada has received a number of 
new citizens. Are they likely to be happy in a cold country? Or 
likely to thrive? Is it not more probable that they may become 
charges upon the community, after their resources are gone? 





people have gradually developed into a 
community which apparently has not the 
approval of the white people of Yarmouth. 
Not so very long ago this disapproval took 
the form of a riot in which the colored 
people were compelled to keep away from 
the main street of the place. We are not 
concerned with the rights or wrongs of 
that incident, but it serves to show that 
there has been friction, and that there 
will always be the danger of. friction 
where these people are. 

The colored man is good natured and 
easy going. In politics he is a negligible 
quantity. He is liable to be indifferent 
to everything but “the fun of the thing.” 
In labor troubles he is either indifferent 
or vicious, although he may have a ten- 
dency to get into trouble much in the same 
way that a small boy plays with matches 
in order to enjoy the excitement. His 
sense of humor, his sentimentality, his 
emotionalism and his lack of initiative 
and executive ability may perhaps be 
overcome by education, of which many of 
them have taken advantage. But there 
remains the danger that the succeeding 
generation will lapse into the old negro 


traits, traits that are not the sort which 
will give Canada the type of citizen she 
requires. 

One would hesitate to suggest that any 
legislation be enacted which might be in- 
terpreted as narrow-minded, or harsh, or 
the mere out-cropping of racial prejudice. 
And yet it seems fair not only to Canada 
but to the colored man himself that any 
immigration movement setting in from 
the Southern States to Western Canada, 
or any other part of Canada for that mat- 
ter, should be checked. There are the two 
reasons: first that the colored man is nine 
times out of ten unsuited to the develop- 
ment of the highest sort of citizenship in 
Canada, that his sense of humor and pre- 
disposition to a life of ease render his 
presence undesirable in Canadian cities, 
that he will drift from the farm into the 
city eventually, and that he is liable ‘to 
cause race troubles; and secondly, that he 
cannot be assimilated as can the white 
races, and if he is assimilated, he must 
leave a tinge of the colored blood in the 
Ultimate Canadian Race—a race which 
should be bred from the best “stock” that 
ean be found in the world. 





The Methodist Chieftain: 


Rev. Dr. Carman 


By 


J. T. Stirrett 


Kprror’s Nore:—One of the great men of Canada is the chief 
of the’ Meihodist Church in this country. His figure was very 
prominent in the recent Ecumenical Conference in Toronto. He 
has many friends and some enemies—a sign of his very greatness. 
He is the autocrat of the Methodist Church and yet a benevolent 
autocrat. He believes utterly and absolutely in himself, in the 
goodness of his motives, and the rightness of his views. He will 
admit of no gainsaying. 

He is a welcome relief from the vacillating type of man, the 
man of petty distinctions, fine hair-»plitting, and delicate posing. 
Reverend Dr. Carman is a stranger te that sort of thing. In his 
positiveness, his directness, power of will and tenacity of purpose 
he is a match for the greatest bankers, merchants and railroad 
builders of the day. 

The world at large may know only his more rugged side. The 
stories of his brusqueness and his scathing wit circulate more 
easily than do the instances of his tenderer nature. That he has 
this side, too, all those who know him can testify. A thousand 
secret kindnesses-are every year recorded somewhere to the credit 
ef old Dr. Carman. A smaller man might trade upon them: 
Dr. Carman prefers to win his way by fighting. 





é¢ OME in!” bolt upright. His clerical hat was jam- 





The invitation was issued in such 
stentorian tones, that I entered the 
office of Dr. Carman, General Superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, expecting to see a man of stature, a 
man still in the prime of life. 
In front of a desk, placed near a win- 
dow, sat a very little and very old man, 
12 


med tightly on his head. He was alone 
in the room and appeared to be doing 
nothing. No correspondence was spread 
before him, no ponderous volumes were 
open for perusal, no busy typewriters were 
clicking off letters. He turned his head 
squarely around, in a quick bird-like man- 
ner, without moving his body, and peered 
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THE METHODIST CHIEFTAIN: 


through a pair of thick-lensed glasses at 
the intruder, waiting in morbid anticipa- 
tion of the unexpected. 


In a silence pregnant with possibilities, 
the writer stated the nature of his errand. 
The eyes of the General Superintendent 
did not relax their stare into futurity— 
which must have been many miles behind 
the journalist and beyond the approaches 
to the door. But if you can imagine a 
frozen gargoyle coming to life and being 
transformed into a sprightly old gentle- 
man, you can appreciate the change 
which came over him when he learned 
that the visitor wanted information in re- 
gard to the welfare of the Methodist 
Church. He went into action with both 
hands. One dropped into a drawer and 
emerged with some strange looking slips 
of p core. covered with hieroglyphics and 
bound together with an elastic band. An- 
other opened a book, filled with figures, 
underlined. After twenty feverish min- 
utes, the visitor departed, convinced that 
there was nothing about the Methodist 
Church that was unknown to the General 
Superintendent; yet a backward glance 
showed the little man again sitting like a 
human ramrod, with his hat on more 
firmly, if that were possible, staring at his 
desk, smiling to himself and apparently 
doing nothing whatever. 


Like all able and prominent men, Dr. 
Carman has loyal friends and bitter ene- 
mies. The former eulogize him as “The 
Grand Old Man of Methodism,” “the de- 
fender of the faith,” “the bulwark of Wes- 
leyism” and “the foe of those who would 
mutilate the scriptures.” The latter de- 
nounce him as “the Methodist Pope,” 
“the modern heresy hunter,” ‘‘the narrow- 
minded ecclesiastical tyrant,” and “the 
decadent survivor of a past age.” 


Nothing has advertised him so much as 
his famous attack upon the Rev. George 
Jackson, who, in 1909, delivered a lecture 
to an unsophisticated ‘audience of Y. M. 
C. A. men in Toronto, containing what 
the General Superintendent believed was 
an atheistic attack upon the book of 
Genesis. Jackson was a Scotch minister 
who was attached to Victoria Colloge, Tor- 
onto, and had a high reputation as a Bibli- 
cal student and critic. It was not long be- 
fore Methodism and the public were divid- 
ed into Jacksonites and Carmanites, or 
ecclesiastical Liberals and Conservatives; 
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and the newspapers, religious periodicals 
and pulpits flamed with the controversy 
over Genesis until the combatants were 
silenced by exhaustion. 


Without making any attempt to choose 
between these extremes, the consiceration 
of Dr. Carman’s life may perhaps do 
something to quench the raging fires of 
religious discord with the healing waters 
of understanding and appreciation. 

He was born in 1833 on a farm in Dun- 
das County where the village of Iroquois 
now stands. ‘Not on a farm,” he objects, 
—“a swamp! The first thing I remem- 
ber was hopping about the logs in it.” If 
any one has a right to assume the title 
“Canadian” he has that right. His par- 
ents, and his maternal and _ paternal 
grandparents were of United Empire Loy- 
alist descent and marched to Canada with 
Sir John Johnson’s army. Little wonder 
that he is militant. Consider his ances- 
try. His maternal grandfather was Col- 
onel Peter Shaver, Tory and Loyalist. His 
paternal grandfather was Captain Michael 
Carman, likewise Tory and Loyalist. Both 
these men, staunch friends, and bitter en- 
emies of the American Republic, settled 
upon the land given them by the British 
Government in the County of Dundas. 
The land of Colonel Shaver was about 
three miles from the present village of 
Troquois and that of Captain Carman was 
part of the municipal site. 


When Albert Carman’s father became 
engaged in the lumber business at Tren- 
ton, Ontario, his son’s occupation of log- 
hopping was changed to conflicting with 
the rudiments of education. Later when 
one of his uncles founded a grammar 
school at Iroquois, young Carman return- 
ed to continue his studies. Having ab- 
sorbed all the knowledge this institution 
could give him, he went to Victoria Uni- 
versity, which was then situated at Co- 
bourg. It is interesting to learn that he 
entered with the intention of studying 
law, for which his mind is peculiarly 
adapted. “However,” he says, “in that 
day, Victoria had religion, not shaky 
theology, and I was converted and decided 
to enter the church.” His decision was 
unfortunate for the bar, which was de- 
prived of.a remarkable legal brain, and 
fortunate for Methodism, which enlisted 
his abilitv, energy and enthusiasm. 
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Rumor, with one of her many tongues, 
declares that in those days at Victoria, 
when his aspirations were legal rather 
than ecclesiastical, the present General 
Superintendent of the Methodist Church 
was the leader in several of the maddest 
pranks perpetrated by students in the his- 
tory of the institution. Questioned on this 
point, Dr. Carman replied: “Nonsense! I 
was the meekest child on earth.” This 
statement is good proof that he was not. 
Had he attempted, after the fashion of 
most graduates, to create the impression 
that as a student he had been particularly 
devilish, one would have been more ready 
to believe him, but his humility breeds 
suspicion. 

After graduating from Victoria in 
1854, he became a school master and con- 
ducted the Iroquois Grammar School till 
1856, when he was ordained a travelling 
preacher of the Methodist Church. For 
just one year he was a circuit rider, mak- 
ing up his sermons as he rode through the 
woods, expounding the vivid gospel of 
John Wesley. Then he exchanged the 
saddle for the professional chair, and join- 
ed the staff of Albert College in 1857. At 
the end of one year he had demonstrated 
his inability to remain long in a subordi- 
nate position and was elected principal. 
Not content with his own array of mili- 
tary ancestors, Dr. Carman, in 1860, mar- 
ried a soldier’s daughter, Miss Mary Jane 
Sisk, whose father was Captain James 
Sisk, of Belleville. He did not come into 
special prominence until 1874, when he 
was elected Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by the Gereral Conference 
of that denomination. The year 1883 saw 
the union of the three Canadian 
branches of Methodism and Dr. Car- 
man was the presiding offiecr’ of 
the committee which considered its 
feasibility. He was appointed the first 
General Superintendent of the amalga- 
mated bodies and has maintained his posi- 
tion in that office up to date, a period of 
twenty-seven years. 

How has he done it? There are three 
rincipal reasons: First, he is a fighter, 
y reason of the proclivities of his fore- 

fathers; secondly, there is no branch of 
that highly developed science, ecclesiasti- 
cal — which is hidden from him; 
thirdly, he is one of the ablest men Can- 
ada has produced in the last twenty years 
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The soldier’s instinct tells him that there 
is a time when the controversies of com- 
mittees must be stilled and the army of 
the church placed in fighting formation. 
Then he says to it: “Attention |” “Line 
up!” “Silence in the ranks!” He is strong 
on silence. His attitude is that a success- 
ful, many-headed organization, like the 
hydra-headed monster of antiquity, ex- 
ists only in fables, and that progress along 
any line requires the stern hand of a dic- 
tator. Not long ago he was presiding at 
a missionary conference at Ottawa. Ata 
tense moment in the proceedings, a score 
of men persisted in speaking, though out 
of order, and the meeting threatened to 
get beyond control. The General Super- 
intendent suddenly brought down his 
gavel on the desk with such force that it 
left a mark in the wood. 


“T want you to know that I am chair- 
man of this meeting,” he thundered, 
“and that I must be obeyed.” 


There was immediate silence. They 
nad forgotten, but they did not forget 
again. 

If a man wants to carry things with a 
high hand he must have two personal 
qualities: a rugged sense of humor with 
which to veil, in times of stress, the 
harshness of his actions; and a dash of 
romance in his composition. Rollo, the 
Norse hero, overwhelmed the western 
coast of France and forced an audience 
with the French King. It follows in the 
story that Rollo must bow his head to the 
eround. He strides forward and bends his 
giant body, while his followers growl at 
his humility. But Rollo’s hand goes un- 
der the French King’s temporary throne 
and grasps its foundations. A tug and a 
strain and over it topples backwards, treat- 
ing the assembled thousands to a view of 
kingly soles, uplifted. How the Norse- 
men roared with delight at the mighty 
jest of Rollo the Dauntless! Human na- 
ture seems to demand that if you kill a 
man you must do it with a pleasing dis- 
play of sprightliness. So with Dr. Car- 
man. He isa Rollo. He goes out before 
lunch and cracks the skull of an ecclesias- 
tical opponent but he contrives to accom- 
plish the feat in such a lusty manner, 
and accompanies it with so much of the 
rough hard hitting humor of the soldier, 
that his violence almost becomes a vir- 
tue. Meanwhile, the thousands of good 
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people who never think at all, but who are 
anxious to be entertained, merely listen 
to the whacks of his cane on the head of 
the unfortunate victim, and say, “Well, 
the old man is at it again. He’ll keep the 
wicked in the straight and narrow way or 
put them out of the way altogether.” 
Before they have time to consider, he 
furnishes the element so necessary to lead- 
ership, by undertaking a spectacular jour- 
ney, or presiding over an especially stormy 
eenference, or preaching a sermon of 
more than usual brilliance. He is always 
breaking out in a new place. He recuper- 
ated from his strenuous combat with the 
Jacksonites in 1909 by going on a 6,000 
mile journey to visit conferences at Ed- 
monton, Regina, and all over Nova Scotia. 
“Tsn’t that a strenuous itinerary for one 
of your age?” he was asked as he was leav- 


ing. 

“Why?” he demanded. “I’m only 
seventy-six! There was a man died in 
Nova Scotia the other day at the age of 
a hundred and seven. What’s the use of 


talking about being old?” 


Dr. Carman does not turn a monkish 
eye upon vigorous amusements. 

“Baseball was my favorite game when 
I was young,” he will tell you. “T was cat- 
cher for our team, but I was not as good as 
another fellow we had. When the pitcher 
delivered the ball, this chap could snatch 
it from in front of the batter before he 
could swing his bat on it.” 


‘Then,” he continues, “I was very fond 
of fishing, and threw many a line into the 
St. Lawrence. I also indulged in hunting, 
but I never bagged such game as Roose- 
velt.” 


It has always been a matter of debate 
whether the State or the church has pro- 
duced the greatest politicians. Dr Carman 
is a statesman. He loves the game, with 
all its strategy, and deep, quiet planning. 
When one thinks of it, he is just a bit like 
“Unele Joe’? Cannon. He has the same 
astute sense of the value of appearing to be 
one of the people. His homely sayings, 
his pithy, biting, rugged wit, are natural, 
no doubt, but no one is better aware than 
he how they smooth out knots in the skein 
of life and keep the ordinary man from 
thinking too deeply upon the manner in 
which he is governed. Shortly after the 
Union of 1883, he presided over the new 
Conference. Among those who had not 
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been Methodist Episcopals there was oppo- 
sition to him and a vigorous attempt was 
made to oust him from the saddle. While 
this conspiracy was gathering supporters, 
Dr. Carman arrived and took the chair. 
Inside the first few minutes, there was a 
stormy scene. The conspirators tried to © 
tangle him in the rules of order and hoped 
by displaying his supposed incompetency, 
to secure his defeat. He grasped the situa- 
tion and put his back to the wall. Three 
times during the morning session, the 
revolutionists made their attack, and three 
times they were voted down bv the hastily 
but skillfully mobilized forces of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent. At lunch the rebels 
acknowledged defeat and congratulated 
the victor. 


Dr. Carman prefers information which 
he secures himself. When he was princi- 
pal of Albert College, the authorities were 
unable to discover how several of 
the students in residence were able 
to appear on the streets at hours 
when they were supposed to be in 
their rooms. Dr. Carman thought over 
the matter and proceeded to investigate on 
his own account. One dark night he took 
his position behind some trees near a cer- 
tain wing of the college building. Present- 
ly, several students came quietly along the 
path and gave asignal. A window on the 
upper storey opened and a basket, secured 
by a long rope, descended. One by one 
the students mounted heavenwards. The 
basket came down for the last, but Dr. 
Carman stepped forward and the waiting 
student disappeared at great speed. The 
principal stepped into the basket, and was 
hauled aloft, and caught the truants red- 
handed. If he had been an ordinary man. 
students possessing spirit would have let 
go the rope as soon as his head appeared 
above the sill. But they did not drop 
Carman. If they had his ecclesiastical 
denunciations would have withered ten 
acres of grass, 


An example of his political sagacity and 
diplomatic skill occurred at the General 
Conference at Victoria in 1910. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier happened to enter the Con- 
ference Room, informally. Dr. Carman 
greeted him warmly, but managed to re- 
mind his audience of Sir Wilfrid’s re- 
mark that one of his predecessors had been 
“the Great Sir John A. Macdonald.” 
Perhaps it was diplomacy, and again, it 
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might have been the Carman blood, Tory 
to the last corpuscle. 


In the Conference chair this remark- 
able man combines the icy mind of the 
judge with the courage, discipline and 
strategy of the general. He knows no 
difference in rank when he rules a con- 
ference with his rod of iron. The pulpit 
sees him a living jet of spiritual flame, 
preaching the supernatural gospel of early 
Methodism—a second Hildebrand, ablaze 
with the certainty that the church must 
govern the temporal powers of the earth. 
Yet as General Superintendent, he must 
be a competent business man. He has un- 
der his jurisdiction 340,000 church mem- 
bers, 377,499 Sabbath School children, 
3,672 churches, 3,590 Sabbath Schools, 
publications with a total circulation of 
363,000, 12 colleges, and real estate valued 
at $28,389,115. He is a pursuer of mys- 
teries, a prober junto secrets, an intellectual 
prowler in search of things concealed, and 
nothing related to Methodism escapes his 
candid eye. Whatever faults men may 
allege, he has not the great one of Hyp- 
ocrisy. writing in the Methodist maga- 
zine, he savs! “It is natural and it is right 
that we should be most easily and most 
intensely interested in what immediately 
concerns ourselves.” He was intensely in- 
teresteu in his own personal advancement. 
The highest office in the gift of the church 
became his. What he has he will hold 
till Death bids him let go. Fortunately, 
the Methodist Church seems willing to 
leave him undisturbed. At the General 
Conference, held in Victoria last year, he 
was re-elected for a term of eight years, on 
the first ballot, and by a vote, out of 173 
out of 284. In these days, when the mod- 
ern young men not only push old men out 
of the way, but jump on them and kick 
them when they are down. it is refreshing 
to see this very old man whom no one can 
push aside or jump on, and who can, if 
necessary, perform these operations him- 
self with great celerity and despatch. 
Latter day Biblical students and ecclesias- 
tical dilletantes. stand out of the way of 
the Doctor, or he will blast you with his 
favorite quotation from John Wesley: 
“Philosophers, always the pests of reli- 
gion.” 

Go into his home, after seeing him on 
the platform or hearing him in the pulpit, 
and vou mav he surprised to find no dic- 


tator, no Hildebrand, no Fiery Cross of 
Methodism, but a nice old man, who will 
chat about ordinary things in a hard- 
headed, worldly fashion, without any 
“side,” or assertiveness, or odor of sanc- 
tity, but with tolerance, and swift flashes 
of humor, and little touches of keen sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

And yet, how severely he will flay an 
opponent! How wantonly he will hold 
him up, shivering and naked, to the scorn 
of the world. How unscrupulously he 
will bring to play the steam hammer of 
church machinery to crack the smallest 
rebel nut. Is there a latent streak of 
cruelty in him, or is he merely the cruel- 
est of all things—a zealot convinced of the 
righteousness of his cause. Or is he the 
soldier, sacrificing tolerance to the iron 
law that discipline must be maintained 
at all costs? Read from his denunciation 
of Professor Jackson if you wish to esti- 
mate the relentlessness of his will, the 
vigor of his mind, and the chastity and 
elegance of his diction: 

“What does he (Jackson) make of the 
Christian faith? A thing of a moment. 
a bursting bubble on a rolling tide, thin 
and dark at the top, just ready to break 
before our eyes? Or is it a well and logi- 
cally compacted system of the being of the 
Eternal God and His attributes as revealed 
to us? His Purposes and His acts? 

“When a man affirms that the open- 
ing chapters of the Bible are mythical, 
legendary, I am inclined to ask what does 
the man mean? Does he mean that the 
solid positions and sublime acts solemnly 
recorded are mythical and legendary, or 
does he mean that the literary garb is 
mythical, legendary, or that the rhetoric 
is more exuberant than his historic sense 
would justify? The record of sure and 
certain facts is not a myth, a fancy, a le- 
gend, no matter how gorgeous or how 
simple the rhetoric. Surely it cannot be 
that we are sent to teach truth from a book 
filled with vain chimeras, misconceptions 
and lies. The old, solid, ‘reductio ad 
absurdem’ hems in this flighty higher 
criticism, so called, at every point. If the 
trouble is with the dress, the rhetoric after 
Oriental style, thinlv veiling what is bet- 
ter veiled than emblazoned, it is not the 
first time, nor will it be the last, when an 
adventurous man of prurient desire gets, 
tangled up in the drapery. But if he 
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means the origin of the universe, the cre- 
ation and origin of the human race, man’s 
clearly implied relationships as moral and 
spiritual being to his Father God, the ori- 
gin of sin, the most clearly self-evident 
fact with which we have to deal with this 
hour, in man’s voluntary transgression 
and alienation from God, he surely is not 
dealing with myths and legends, but with 
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the absolute certainties that are with us 
in our moral and spiritual constitution 
and relationships this very day.” 

Call this the vicious cry of the heresy 
hunter or the inspired creed of a defend- 
er of the Christian faith, according as your 
religious sympathies are liberal or conserv- 
ative, but it has this pre-eminent merit— 
it is Carman! 





SILENCE 


My life is tremulous with a long, deep thought, 
Pervading all my past, and all the sweet, 





Uncertain present 


and the future fraught 


With hopes vague, mist-like, gathered ’round thy feet. 


As far stars gleaming through dark pines at night, 
Rouse yearnings half of rapture, half of pain, 

So in my dreams, thine eyes of wondrous light, 
Thrill me to waking, and despair, again. 


Oh, could I break the silence with one word— 
To thy great heart—one whisper, holding all 
The piteous longings that the nights have heard— 
The emptiness my out-stretched arms recall! 


—Amy Campbell. 
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The Power of Suggestion’ 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden 








Epriror’s Note:—One man in the English speaking world, 
once decided to turn his ability as a writer into a means of making 
the common man and the ordinary woman of this world—better. 
He had in mind no religious idea, no health fad, no mania for 
morality. He aimed merely to write in good plain English those 
things which he observed and which he believed could be made 
the source of inspiration to those who read them. 

For years this man has been writing these “inspirational 
talks,’ not the “heart to heart’ variety of sentimental writing 
mS uhich has made certain publications for women, a laughing stock; 
but a sound, manly virile, crisp discussion of things. To-day 
Dr. Marden, the writer of the following article, is recognized as the 
master of this kind of work. His books have been publicly en- 
dorsed hy Queen Victoria, by Theodore Roosevelt of the United 
States, by Lord Avebury, (Sir John Lubbock,) Mr. Gladstone and 
King Humbert of Italy, John Wanamaker, Marshall Field, and 
other great business men. Men and women everywhere, have 
come to appreciate Dr. Marden’s work, because through him they 
have learned new lessons concerning themselves and their neigh- 
bors and their work. He has stimulated efficiency in all classes 
of men from the unskilled laborer to the president of the com- 
pany. 

MacLean’s Magazine has purchased the Canadian rights from 
Dr. Marden, whereby the Canadian reader secures these writings 
—short, crisp and pointed—regularly, in this magazine. The 
articles are copyrighted by the MacLean Publishing Company 
7 in Canada, and the following is the first of the series. 





! ECENTLY a lady wrote for advice effect of the shock upon her was almost 
. | ; to a physician who advertises to like receiving her death warrant. 

: treat patients by mail. The physi- Think of a man pretending to be a 

cian diagnosed the case as cancerous blood physician, injecting such a horrible pic- 


and wrote the woman that she was likely ture into the mind of a patient he never 
a at any time to develop a real cancer. The saw! Think of its influence upon the 
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mind and physical functions of the pati- 
ent. The constant terror of a horrible 
disease, the watching for and anticipating 
the terrifying symptoms, is nothing less 
than perpetual torture. 

Not long ago a New York physician, in 
an interview with a newspaper reporter, 
gave his prognosis as to the probable out- 
come of a mad dog bite upon a patient. 
He foretold the probable time in which 
the horrible symptoms would appear, out- 
lined the course of the fatal disease, and 
predicted when death would be likely to 
overtake the sufferer. 


Think of the horrible experience of the 
patient who might read the physician’s 
posing in the paper. Could anything 
ye more terrible than to fill a patient’s 
imagination with such fearful prospects? 
{ven if the dog had not been mad, the 
victim would probably have developed 
the characteristic symptoms, for it is well 
known that many people have died with 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia when it 
was found afterwards that the dog which 
had bitten did not have hydrophobia at 
all. This, in fact, was the case with a pa- 
tient in a New York hospital quite re- 
cently. 

Vast multitudes of people have died 
from fear of diseases they had a terror of, 
such as smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, 
etc., long before there was any physical 
possibility of their getting the disease. 
The terror of horrible diseases has killed 
more people than all the wars in the 
world’s history. 

Physicians little realize what implicit 
faith their patients have in them, and how 
they are affected by their diagnoses and 
predictions. Often in a hospital, when a 
physician gives an unfavorable prognosis, 
the patient sinks rapidly. How the pa- 
tients watch every motion of the physician 
when making his visit, and weigh every 
word he utters! If he looks hopeful, they 
rally; if they see despair in his face, they 
sink, 

Faith in one’s physician is a powerful 
curative suggestion. Many patients, es- 
pecially those who are ignorant, believe 
that the physician holds the keys of life 
and death. 

The possibilities of healing power in 
the affirmative suggestion that the patient 
is going to get well are tremendous, The 
coming physician will constantly reassure 
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his patient verbally, often vehemently, 
that he is absolutely bound to recover; he 
will tell him that there is an omnipotent 
healing force within him, and that he gets 
a hint of this in the power which heals 
a wound, and which refreshes, renews, and 
recreates him during sleep. 


It is almost impossibie for a patient 
to recover while people are constantly re- 
minding him how ill he looks. His will- 
power together with all his physical recu- 
perative forces could not counteract the 
effect of the reiteration of the sick sug- 
gestion. 

Suggestion has a powerful influence 
upon health. In innumerable instances 
people have been made seriously ill, some- 
times fatally so, by others telling them how 
bad they looked, or suggesting that they 
had inherited some fatal disease. 

A prominent New York business man 
recently told me of an experiment which 
the friends of a robust young man made 
upon him. It was arranged that each one 
should tell him, when he came to work, 
that he was not looking well, and ask him 
what the trouble was. They were to say it 
in a way that would not arouse suspicions, 
and note the result. At one o’clock this 
vigorous young man had been so influ- 
enced by the suggestion that he quit work 
and went home, saying that he was sick. 

There have been many interesting ex- 
periments in the Paris hospitals upon 
patients in a hypnotic trance, wounds be- 
ing inflicted by metal suggestion. While 
a cold poker was laid across their limbs, 
for example, the subjects were told that 
they were being seared with a red-hot iron, 
and immediately the flesh would have the 
appearance of being severely burned. 

I have known patients to collapse com- 
pletely at the sight of surgical instruments 
in the operating room. I have heard them 
say long before they took the anesthetic 
that they could actually feel the cutting 
of the knife. 

Patients are often put to sleep by the 
injection into their arms of a weak solu- 
tion of salt and water, which they are led 
to think is morphia. Every physician of 
experience knows that he can relieve pain 
or other distressing symptoms simply by 
the suggestion of water disguised to look 
like medicine or by bread pills. 

Many a physician sends patients to 
some famous resort not so much for the 
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waters or the air as for the miracle which 
the suggestion in the new environment wil! 
perform. 

Even quacks and charlatans are able, by 
stimulating the hope of those who are sick, 
to produce marvelous cures. 

The mental attitude of the nurse has 
much to do with the recovery of a sick 
person. If she holds the constant sugges- 
tion that the patient will recover; if she 
stoutly affirms it, it will be a wonderful 
rallying help to the forces which make for 
life. If, on the other hand, she holds the 
conviction that he is going to die, she will 
communicate her belief, and this will con- 
sequently depress the patient. 

We are under the influence of sugges- 
tion every moment of our waking lives. 
Everything we think, feel, see, hear, read 
is a suggestion which produces a result 
corresponding to its own nature. Its sub- 
tle power seems to reach and affect the 
very springs of life. 

The power of suggestion on expectant 
minds is often little less than miraculous. 
An invalid with a disappointed ambition, 
who thinks he has been robbed of his 
chances in life and who has suffered for 
years, becomes all wrought up over some 
new remedy which is advertised to do 
marvels. He is in such an expectant state 
of mind that he is willing to make almost 
any sacrifice to obtain the wonderful rem- 
edy ; and when he receives it, he is in such 
a receptive mood that he responds quick- 
ly, and thinks it is the medicine which 
has worked the magic. 


Many a sick room is made a chamber 
of horrors because of the depressing sug- 
gestion which pervades it. Instead of be- 
ing filled with sunshine, good cheers, and 
encouragement, it is often darkened, 
God’s beautiful sunshine is shut out; ven- 
tilation is poor; everybody has a sad, 
anxious face; medicine bottles and sur- 
gical apparatus are spread about; every- 
thing is calculated to engender disease 
rather than to encourage health and in- 
spire hope. Why, there is enough de- 
pressing suggestion in such a place to 
make a perfectly well person ill! 


What people need is encouragement, 
uplift, hope. Their natural resisting 
powers should be strengthened and devel- 
oped. Instead of telling # friend in 
trouble, despair, or suffering that you feel 
very sorry for him, try to pull him out 


of his slough or despond, to arouse the 
latent recuperative, restorative energies 
within him. Picture to him his God 
image, his better self, which, because it is 
a part of the great immortal principle, is 
never sick and never out of harmony, can 
never be discordant or suffer. 

The suggestion which comes from a 
sweet, beautiful, charming character is 
contagious and sometimes revolutionizes 
a whole neighborhood. We all know how 
the suggestion of heroic deeds, of great 
records, has aroused the ambitions and 
stirred the energies of others to lke 
achmevements. Many a life has turned 
upon a few moments’ conversation, wpon 
a little encouragement, upon the sugges- 
tion of an inspiring book. 

Many men who have made their im- 
press upon lastory, who have left civil- 
ization a little higher, accomplished what 
they did largely because their ambition 
was aroused by suggestion; some book or 
some individual gave them the first 
glimpse of their possibility and enabled 
them to feel for the first time a thrill of 
the power within. them. 


The suggestion of inferiority is one of 
the most difficult to overcome. Who can 
ever estimate the damage to humanity and 
the lives wrecked through it! I know men 
whose whole careers have been practically 
ruined through the constant suggestion, 
while they were children, that they would 
never amount to anything. . 


This suggestion of inferiority has made 
them so timid and shy and so uncertain of 
themselves that they have never been able 
to assert their individuality. 


I knew a college student whose rank in 
his class entitled him to the highest recog- 
nition, whose life was nearly ruined by 
suggestion ; he overheard some of his class- 
mates say that he had no more dignity 
than a goose, and always made a very poor 
appearance; that under no circumstances 
would they think of electing him as class 
orator, because he would make such an un- 
fortunate impression upon an audience. 
He had unusual ability, but his extreme 
diffidence, timidity, shyness, made him 
appear awkward and sometimes almost 
foolish—all of which he would undoubted- 
ly have outgrown, had he not overheard 
the criticism of his classmates. He thought 
it meant that he was mentally inferior, 
and this belief kept him back ever after. 
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What a subtle power there is in the sug- 
gestion of the human voice! What emo- 
tions are aroused in us by its different 
modulations! How we laugh and cry, be- 
come indignant, revengeful, our feelings 
leaping from one extreme to the other, 
according to the passion-freighted or love- 
freighted words which reach our ear; how 
we sit spellbound, with bated breath, be- 
fore the great orator who is playing upon 
the emotions of his audience, as a musician 
plays upon the strings of his harp, now 
bringing out tears, now smiles, now 
pathos, now indignation! The power of 
his word-painting makes a wonderful im- 
pression. A thousand listeners respond to 
whatever he suggests. 

Some natures are powerfully affected by 
certain musical strains; they are immedi- 
ately lifted out of the deepest depression 
and despondeney into ecstasy. Nothing 
has touched them; they have just merely 
felt a sensation through the auditory 
nerve which aroused and awakened into 
activity certain brain cells and changed 
their whole mental attitude. 

George Eliot, in “The Mill on the 
Floss,”’ gives voice to what some of us have 
often, doubtless, felt when under its magic 
spell. “Certain strains of music, she says, 
affect me strangely that I can never hear 
them without changing my whole attitude 
of mind for a time, and if the effect would 
last, I might be capable of heroism.” 


A tight-rope walker was so ill with lum- 
bago that he could scarcely move. But 
when he was advertised to appear, he sum- 
moned all his will-power, and traversed 
the rope several times with a wheelbarrow, 
according to the program. When through 
he doubled up and had to be carried to his 
bed, ‘‘as stiff as a frozen frog.” 


There is no one principle that is abused 
to-day in the business world more than 
the law of suggestion. Everywhere in 
this country we see the pathetic victims 
of those who make a business of over- 
powering and controlling weaker minds. 
Thus is suggestion carried even to the 
point of hypnotism, as is illustrated by 
unscrupulous salesmen and promoters. 

If a person steals the property of an- 
other he is imprisoned, but if he hypno- 
tizes his victim by projecting his own 
strong trained thought into the innocent, 
untrained, unsuspecting victim’s mind, 
overcomes his objections, and induces him 
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voluntarily to buy the thing he does not 
want and cannot afford to buy, perhaps 
impoverishing himself for years so that 
he and his family suffer for the necessities 
of life, no law can stop him. It would 
be better and should be considered less 
criminal for a man to go into a home and 
steal articles of value than to overpower 
the minds of the heads of poor families 
and hypnotize them into signing con- 
tracts for what they have really no right 
and are not able to buy. 

Solicitors often command big salaries 
because of their wonderful personal mag- 
netism and great powers of persuasion. 
The time will come when many of these 
“marvelous persuaders,” with long heads 
cunningly trained, traveling about the 
country, hypnotizing their subjects and 
robbing them of their hard-earned money, 
will be regarded as criminals. 


On the other hand, suggestion is used 
for practical good in business life. 

It is now a common practice in many 
concerns to put into the hands of their 
employes inspiring books and to republish 
in pamphlet form special articles from 
magazines and periodicals which are cal- 
culated to stir the employes to new en- 
deavor, to arouse them to greater action 
and make them more ambitious to do big- 
ger things. Schools of salesmanship are 
using very extensively the psychology of 
business, and are giving all sorts of illus- 
trations which will spur men to greater 
efficiency. 

The up-to-date merchant shows his 
knowledge of the power of suggestion for 
customers by his fascinating show-win- 
dows and displays of merchandise. 

The restaurant keeper knows the power 
of suggestion of delicious viands upon the 
appetite, and we often see tempting dishes 
and articles of food displayed in the win- 
dow or in the restaurant where the eye 


will carry the magic suggestion to the 
brain. 


A person who has been reared in lux- 
ury and refinement would be so affected 
by the suggestion of uncleanliness and dis- 
orderliness in a cheap Bowery eating- 
place that he would lose the keenest appe- 


tite. If, however, the same food, cooked’ 


in the same way, could be transferred to 
one of the luxurious Broadway restaurants 
and served upon delicate china and spot- 
less linen with entrancing music, the en- 
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tire condition would be changed. The 
hew suggestion would completely reverse 
the mental and physical conditions. 

The suggestion of the ugly suspicions 
of a whole nation so overpowered Dreyfus 
during his trial that it completely neu- 
tralized his individuality, overbalanced 
his consciousness of innocence. His whole 
manner was that of a guilty person, so that 
many of his friends actually believed him 
guilty. After the verdict, in the presence 
of a vast throng which had gathered to see 
him publicly disgraced, when his buttons 
and other insignia of office were torn from 
his uniform, his sword taken from him 
and broken, and the people were hissing, 
jeering, and hurling all sorts of anathemas 
at him, no criminal could have exhibited 
more evidence of guilt. The radiations 
of the guilty suggestions from millions of 
people completely overpowered his mental- 
ity, his individuality, and, although he 
was absolutely innocent, his appearance 
and manner gave every evidence of the 
treason he was accused of. 

There is no suggestion so fatal, so in- 
sinuating, as that of impurity. Vast mul- 
titudes of people have fallen victims to 
this vicious, subtle, fatal poison. 

Who can depict the tragedies which 
have been caused by immoral, impure sug- 
gestion conveyed to minds which were ab- 
solutely pure, which have never before 
felt the taint of contamination? The 
subtle poisoning infused through the sys- 


I 


tem makes the entrance of the succeeding 
vicious suggestions easier and easier, unti 
finally the whole moral system becomes 
saturated with the poison. 

There is a wonderful illustration of the 
power of suggestion in the experience of 
what are called the Stigmatists. These 
nuns, who for years concentrated all of 
their efforts in trying to live the life that 
Christ did, to enter into all of His suffer- 
ings, so completely concentrated all of 
their energies upon the Christ suffering, 
and so vividly pictured His wounds in 
their imaginations, that their thought 
really chs inged the chemical and physical 
structure of the tissues and they actually 
reproduced the nail marks in the hands 
and feet and the spear wounds as in the 
side of the crucified Christ. 

These nuns devoted their lives to this 
reproduction of the physical evidences of 
the crucifixion. The fixing of the mind 
for a long period of time upon the wounds 
of the hands, feet, and the side with the 
awful suffering were so vivid, so concen- 
trated, that the picture was made real in 
their own flesh. In addition to the men- 
tal picturing, they kept constantly before 
them the physical picture of the crucified 
Christ, which made their mental picture 
all the more vivid and concentrated. The 
religious ecstasy was so intense that they 
could actually see Christ being crucified, 
and this mental attitude was out-pictured 
in the flesh. 





STRENGTH 


A snatch of song from your open door, 
On the morning air, as I go my way, 
And my heart forgets its troubles sore, 
And I hum your song the live-long day! 


My tired feet on the homeward way, 
Grow light and swift as I see you there, 
Beneath the porch where the wild vines stray, 
With the rose of sunset on your hair! 


—A. U. 





Eton College 


By 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


liditor’s Note:—The following article is written by an Etonian, 
Captain Leslie T'. Peacocke. Everyone knowns of Eton; it is one 
of the wor!d’s institutions, just as Oxford and Cambridge are. In 
Kngiand ore may visit Kton and gain a very superficial idea of 
the place, or at home one may take down “Tom Brown” and 
imagine that 'ton is very much the same as the school which is 
therein described. 

When Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as Premier of Canada, attended 
the linperial Conference in London last summer, he and his fel- 
low colonial Premiers were feted wherever they went, among these 
places being Eton. Sir Wilfrid went to Eton for the week-end 
of June 4th and there beheld all the boys of the famous school 
at their concluding exercises. 

The Canadian cannot fail to recognize the pre-eminence of 
Eton as a school. Many Canadians would not be averse to send- 
ing their suns to this old training school. It is said, and upon 
good authority, that if Canadians must give their sons foreign 
education they would do much better to send their sons to some 
English public school, giving them their later university training 
in Canada, rather than send them to a Canadian school and 














then to an English university. 


ELLINGTON declared that the bat- 
tle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton; a state- 

ment, many have argued, vouchsafed by a 
biased old Ftonian, for it was in that 
ancient school on the banks of Father 
Thames that the Iron Duke received his 
earlier education. ; 

To those, however, who were acquainted 
with the personnel of his army, the state- 
ment does not appear to be void of truth, 
for the games and exercises indulged in 
on those historic playing fields no doubt 
tended to harden and imbue with endur- 
ance the men who led the troops of every 
24 





branch of the service on that fateful day. 
[t was a fact that was harshly commment- 
ed on at the time that the Duke of Wel- 
lington favored the old Etonians some- 
what unduly and promoted them to a 
higher rank on every possible occasion. 

Sentiment may have prompted him in 
this to a large extent, also the fact that 
they were the scions of the highest nobil- 
ity in the land, no other English school, 
at that period, being deemed worthy of 
harboring the youths of the wealthy and 
aristocratic class. 

The school was founded by King Henry 
VI. in the fourteenth century, and was 


























ETON COLLEGE 


THE BOQUET. 


The Knglishinan has ad S@1iS¢ of pe rsonal dignity which the 
Canadian end the American lack. Pe rhaps they do not take 
thre bie lves (IS S¢ riously as the Olid Countryman, or if Wiay be that 
they have different WAYS of CLPVESSING this same sense. Aft all 
events, the Enghohmen he lieves that even da 8c hoolboy 3 should he 
kept aware, but not “conscious.” of the fact that he is a gentle man. 
The Dy ton boy dons his formal a as easily as a ( ‘anadian youth 
moule / erawl into al erga Tlis morni) ny coat and high hat. COD- 
ering and surrounding, ¢ Ss they do. the face and fare of a mere 
hoy, ye sel off mith soiuiae charm. One would not ‘say that 
Canadian Sc hoolboys should dress mn thre Sd’ne wnanrner, hut there 
is at least niore grace and diqnity mn those qarments than in thi, 
exaggerated and unlovely “New York cuts” so dear to a eertain 
class of Canadian. 
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ASHOUSE’ GROUP AT ETON COLLEGE. 


The above is a characteristic group. 
en. | fy ee : ; 02 
Reverend Frank Tarver’s house group of 1882. 


Asa matter of fact, it is 
This picture in- 


cludes I. Phillipson, captain of the Eton cricket eleven, and after- 
ward captain of Owford University cricket eleven: the Duke of 


Ne wmeastle, liscount Garioch. Lord John T. Lynne . 


Hlonorable 7. 


A. Bresse Y, David Sassoon. R. J. Tloare. (reorge Bancroft, Count 
de Tlaro. Karl of Longford, and thre writer of thee accompanying 


article. 


From this photograph it Can bye SCC that there 18 a dis- 


tinetion about “Bon” that is not readily found elsewhere in the 


world. 








exclusively patronized as the seat of learn- 
ing by the sons of the nobles who sur- 
rounded the Wing at Windsor Castle, 
within a mile of which imposing pile the 
antique towers and spires of the college 
throw their picturesque shadows on the 
Thames, 

The number of the scholars, naturally, 
rapidly increased, as it became the ambi- 
tion of every man of rank and fashion 
within the kingdom to place his sons, or at 
least the eldest and the prospective head 





of the house, where they would consort 
with the sons of those who were the ac- 
knowledged rulers of the land, until the 
number of those seeking admission be- 
came so great that the powers controlling 
the college were forced to call a halt and 
fix a limit to the number of pupils allow- 
ed to be in residence at the one time. 
They fixed the limit at 1,000, and above 
that number it has never been allowed to 
vo, so that at the commencement of each 
school term, of which there are three, the 
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SPEECH DAY AT HARROW. 


The straw hat ino picture such as this is out of place. One can 
see that even the women of the place pass hurriedly, as though 
they recognized the domain of schoolboy, and knew that the pre- 
cincts of such a dignitary should not be invaded by mere petticoats. 
It is evident from the photograph that an event in.the chapel is 
pending or has just heen concluded. There iS, however. despite 
the Eton juckets, the white waisteoats and the “toppers, an un- 
derlying siinilarity between these young gentlemen and groups of 
Canadian boys at Upper Canada or Ridley—or outside th e country 
schoolhouse ‘hi the back-country of Manitoba. 





number of new pupils entering the school advertised as the “School of Snobs,” but 
is exactly the same as the number who such misnomer has been solely actuated 
have vacated the school for good. by jealousy, because if there is any place 
The waiting list is large, and parents on earth where democracy is practically 
have to enter their sons’ names when they demonstrated, it is most surely at Eton 
are at an early age, which entries are duly College. 
considered by the board controlling the The boys there have created their own 
college, preference being given to those code of ethics and carry them out so thor- 
socially prominent and as most likely to oughly that those in authority have given 
be congenial to their fellows. them full sway in that direction, and 
[t is on account of this strict exclusive- well has the scheme worked out that rare- 
ness, perhaps, that Eton has been widely — ly indeed have they had to interfere with 
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TOSSING THLE PAN-CAWE. 


This picture was taken last sumer during Nir Walfrid’s visit 
lo Iton, It shows “Tomlinson” of Westminster school. as thie 
victor ay bane anes vit and honorable contest, “Tomlinson estab 
lished lis victory by securing the biggest piece of pan-cake af dee 
unfortunate pancake having hee Hi fossed MiMONG thie ‘eltitude’ 
according le the rules of the ane, 

















The “Ilead” Calling the Roll. The Kton “Eight” of 1900. 
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BOYS SHOWING THEIR FRIENDS AROUND TILE SCILOOL 


| isitors (lit supposed, according to the creed of thie ton boy, 
to be considered somewhat of a bore, mile SS, of course. the y pone " 
to be that sort of visitor we hich is associated with oe (tiie 
subseque nt Orgies of eating. Mothe rs and sist VS are pore : less 
of a nuisance. They ask such innocent iucstions and take oC 
man's’? most off- hand answer as beimg thee gospel of truth. and 
never seem to know when it is time to stop asking “a ian”? ues- 


tions, 

















An Lton Boy's Study. The Head Masters Class-room. 
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THE CAPTAINS! 


The captains of all the various boats are in this photograph 
shou i lined up heside the captain of all the boats. The figure in 


the centre 
umbrella. 


on this oceasion is C. 


kK. V. Buxton. Tle 


carries the 


li has heen said that the English race is dete riorating 


and that there are not as good Englishmen in this generation, 


physically speaking, as in the last. 


From this photograph, and 


from the picture of Buaton, in particular, there seems, however, 


little cause for alarm. as yet, 





the social laws laid down by the pupils un- 
der their control. 

A system of “fagging” was Inaugurated 
centuries ago and has been rigidly main- 
tained, and as a social leveler no better 
means could have been devised. Each 
boy entering the school, no matter what 
his rank, be he a prince of the royal blood, 
duke, earl or commoner, must put in his 
period of fagging and must submit to that 
servile condition until by his own efforts 
in class work he shall have raised himself 


out of what is termed the “lower school.” 

By hard work and diligent attention to 
study, a boy may accomplish this in the 
space of one vear, but this is very rarely 
accomplished, and two years’ service as a 
fag is the experience of the majority of 
Ktonians. They then emerge from fag- 
dom into a somewhat nebulous position 
known as the “middle school,’ where they 
cease from fagging, but are not yet per- 
mitted to rank as fag masters, to reach 
which coveted status they must have pass- 
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“THE MONARCH!” 


“The Monarch? is a te n-oared boat used by the Ktonians. Our 
photograph shows the craft at the head of the river. In the back- 
ground are the smaller craft and the spectators. Many a boy who 
fumbles with an oar m the old “Vonarch” — one Can See from 


the picture that their strokes are not pretty—becomes a crack 


oarsman, and in time, pe rhaps at Owford or Cambridge, rows 


with the big crews, whose accomplishments hecome the talk of 


the whole sporting world, 





ed into the “upper school” and have prov- 
ed themselves worthy and capable of han- 
dling with discretion the voungsters allot- 
ted to their service. 

To the Canadian or American young- 
ster this system of fagging may appear 
cruel and humiliating, but carried out as 
it is at Eton, it is not so in the least. It 
quickly takes all conceit out of boys whose 
social prominence might otherwise make 
unduly arrogant, and is a great deterrent 


to bullying by the larger and ‘stronger 
boys. 

The pupils take up their terms of resi- 
dence in a number of “houses,” each of 
which is in charge of a house master, who 
also conducts classes in the school proper. 
and each house accommodates about forty 
bovs. The senior boys in each house who 
have reached the upper school are en- 
titled to employ as servants the young- 
sters of the house who are still in the 
lower school, and at the beginning of each 
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SILTYING COCOANUTS. 


Aé the rural fair in Canada we have such noble Janes of skill 


and chance as throwimg baseballs at “nigge rs, throwing for CLUATS, 


and so on. The Eton equivale nt is the “cocoanut shie.’ 


SO miouedl (fl ““shie. ; 


It costs 


and thre Ie wards vari). The Jaiiire affords (i 


ercell ni ECV CIUSE for thee Spe nding of pocket Monel, especially 
sinee af hoy Wéidy pe rhaps hy able to display he fore his fellows his 


howl id prow? SS, 


school term these fag masters angle for 
their fags by a tossing of coins, the old 
and tried fags being naturally preferable 
to the hovs who have to be broken Into 
SeTVICE, 

If the fags in the house outnumber the 
fag masters, as they invariably do, then 
the senior bovs are entitled to two fags 
each, and the junior fag masters must 
content themselves with one slave to do 
their bidding The fago’s duties are clear- 
ly defined. Ife must prepare his master’s 
breakfast and tea, sometimes cooking those 


meals to the best of his ability, or if his 
fag master’s pocket money permits the 
luxury, he will order and carry them from 
the restaurants in the town, or the “sock 
shops,” as the Eton boys call them, and 
it is indeed a curious sight to see the hun- 
dreds of vounesters In silk top hats and 
ton jackets scurrying from house to town 


and back again with the loaded trays of 


delicacies. 
A fag must learn to make toast. boi! 
and scramble eggs, grease the football 


boots. run messages and deliver them cor- 


¥ 
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THE BOYS WHO MADE SPEECHES. 


The trio in this photograph were the lucky, or unlucky, men 
who were compelled to make speeches on the fourth of June. They 
are (from left to right) Mr. H. W. Fletcher, the Honorable G. W. 
Grenfell (son of Lord Desborough), and Mr. Smith Golder. 





rectly, brush and fold clothes and keep 
his master’s room in spick and span con- 
dition. An indifferent fag will soon learn 
that indifference does not pay, because his 
master is empowered to administer cor- 
poral punishment, and a sound spanking 
with a toasting fork or a liberal amount 
of kicking delivered on the right spot be- 
comes irksome if too frequently invited. 

The fag master, on his part, is not al- 
lowed to abuse or unduly bully his fag, 
and must act more or less as his protector. 
The fag has the privilege of reporting him 
if he considers himself badly treated and 
the case is heard “in camera” by the sen- 
ior fag masters of the whole school, who 
D 


decide the case on its merits, but woe be 
to the fag who complains without just 
cause! It is a serious step for a youngster 
to take, because if he sustains his case his 
fag master will be deprived of his privil- 
ege of employing a fag forever, and if he 
loses his case he is delivered again to the 
tender mercies of the boy against whom 
he has registered the complaint. In such 
a case his term of fagdom is not apt to 
prove entirely blissful! 

By this means the boys are imbued with 
a sense of obedience to those in authority 
over them and having to serve a period 
as servants themselves are more capable 
of understanding the feelings of those 
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THE UNEMPLOYED AT ETON. 


Charity at Eton is something apart from the school life. The 
boy is taught liberality of mind, and in that sense, charity. But 
of the actual conditions of the poor, of real suffering, they, of 
course, cannot be expected to know anything. There is, however, 
something very striking in the above picture, showing, as it does, 
the grown man, the man who in his poor unlearned way has 
already had many an experience with the hard side of Existence, 
coming in contact with the young gentlemen of Eton. It is per- 
haps not probable, but it is possible, that the problems of England, 
as well as the battles of England, are being, to distort the old say- 
ing, solved within the precinets of the old school. 





who may be subservient to them in after 
life and of treating them in at least a 
human manner. 

The boys take their breakfasts and their 
teas in their own rooms, the house mas- 
ter providing each boy, daily, with one 
small loaf of bread, two pats of butter and 
two small pitchers of cream, and one 
pound of sugar and a quarter of a pound 
of tea, weekly. 


Any such food beyond this which he 
may desire for those two meals, he must 
provide out of his own pocket money. The 
midday dinner is partaken of in the house 
diningroom, where a butler in livery 
caters to the wants and pours the thin 
school beer, which is practically non-in- 
toxicating and is euphoniously termed 
“swipes.” This mild beverage is also serv- 
ed at the late supper, which, at 8.30, is 


a 
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THE NEW COVERED CRICKET FIELD. 


The “Dry bobs,” as cricketers are termed at Eton, are now able 
to play cricket all year round. The building, of which the above 
is an excellent illustration, is designed especially for the purpose. 
Like everything else in England, this covered cricket field 1s built 
to last for “ages.” In its substantial execution it matches Eton 
itself, perfectly. The lighting of the building is so arranged as 
to make playing conditions indoors as much like actual out-of- 
doors conditions as possible. The ventilation is practically perfect. 





likewise consumed in the house dining- 
room, and consists of cold meats, bread 
and butter, cheese, and a suet pudding, in- 
differently sprinkled with raisins, and 
commonly known to schoolboys through- 
out the English-speaking world as “spot- 
ted dog.” 

The majority of the boys being the sons 
of wealthy parents, the sums allowed as 
pocket money are usually sufficient to per- 
mit them to indulge in all sorts of deli- 
cacies from the ‘“‘sock shops,” and a break- 
fast consisting of strawberries and cream, 


ham and eggs, broiled kidneys and fish, 
with a bag of candy on the side, is not by 
any means an infrequent trayload for a 
perspiring fag to carry with cautious tread 
from the “sock shop” to his hungry mas- 
ter. The tea and toast he will have to 
prepare with his own hands, and when 
his master is served, and not before, he 
will be permitted to see to his own wants, 
and lucky, indeed, does he consider him- 
self if he can find time to gulp his loaf 
and pot of hastily-brewed tea before the 
chapel bell has ceased its ringing, ere 
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which he must find himself seated in that 
place of worship, except he be of other 
than the Episcopal faith, which is, of 
course, the fashionable English church, 
and the majority of the pupils belong to 
that denomination, although there is al- 
ways a fair sprinkling of Roman Catholics, 
some Jews—the Rothschilds and Sassoons 
have sent their sons to Eton—princes and 
maharajahs from India, and princes and 
young grandees from continental Europe, 
who follow, naturally, the religions of 
their fathers. 

The learning and preparing of lessons 
is done largely in the boys’ own rooms, 
and in the study of the house tutor, who 
is, more often than not, the house master 
himself. His study is usually situated in 
the basement of the house, and is officially 
styled the “pupil-room,” but more popu- 
larly and vulgarly referred to by the pu- 
pils as the “puppy-hole.” 

The lessons, when learned,. are rehears- 
ed and gone over in the various class- 
rooms, and there also the lessons for the 
following day are set. Each Saturday af- 
ternoon, and each alternate Tuesday are 
half-holidays, and every saint’s. day is re- 
cognized as a full holiday, and, needless 
to say, is eagerly looked forward to. To 
the Eton boys the saints are indeed bles- 
sed! The pupils are thoroughly grounded 
in Latin and Greek, and also in the 
modern languages. There is an army 
class where those boys who are anxious 
to make the military calling their profes- 
sion may prepare thmselves for the com- 
petitive examinations, which may enable 
them later to enter the military college of 
Sandhurst or the Royal Academy at Wool- 
wich. 

If a boy chooses to devote himself to 
study there is no school in the world where 
he can make quicker progress than at 
Kton, and that many do avail themselves 
of their opportunities is evidenced by the 
fact that the majority of sound English 
statesmen have first whetted their appe- 
tites for political discussion in the debat- 
ing society of this historic school. 

Such names as W. E. Gladstone, Lord 
Rosebery, Wellington, Marlborough, A. 
J. Balfour, the Marquis of Salisbury, Tuf- 
nell, the Duke of Devonshire, Tennyson, 
Winston Churchill and his father, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Earl Spencer, Lord 
Curzon and many hundreds of others 
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equally capable, will attest the statement 
and go far to refute the cry often made by 
eraduates of other places of learning, that 
the school of Eton is a bad one for study. 
Athletic games are very strenuously in- 
dulged in, and the boys are encouraged 
in every way to make themselves profici- 
ent in them. The summer term is devot- 
ed to cricket and rowing on the River 
Thames, but it is rare, indeed, that a boy 
will indulge his tastes in both. He must 
elect to be either a “Dry Bob” or a “Wet 
Bob,” as they there term respectively the 
votaries of the cricket field and the river, 
and must place himself under the guid- 
ance of the boys most proficient along 
those lines in his own house, as there is 
ereat competition among the various 
houses in every line of outdoor sport. The 
winter term is given up to football, and to 
following the school beagles; a pack of 
hounds, somewhat smaller than  fox- 
hounds, which the boys follow on foot, 
and which chase the nimble hares with 
good success through the surrounding 
country. Some of the senior and most 
wealthy boys will follow the royal stag- 
hounds from Windsor, but not many par- 
ents allow their sons this luxury, as it en- 
tails keeping a horse or two in stables for 
which an enormous rent is charged. 


Racquets, “fives”, or handball, rifle prac- 
tice and paper chases comprise the chief 
sports during the spring or easter term. 
The college likewise boasts a volunteer 
corps, which any of the boys may join, 
and the strength of the battalion is well 
kept up to a quota of about 300. The mas- 
ters and some of the senior boys comprise 
the officers, and the acting adjutant is an 
officer of the regular army, seconded from 
his regiment for that purpose. The uni- 
form of the school battalion is gray, faced 
with light blue, and the army rifle of lat- 
est pattern is employed for drills and prac- 
tice on the rifle range. 

Each boy lives separately, in his own 
room, the furnishings of which he may 
augment to suit his own taste, and many 
of the boys display their love of comfort 
and luxurious surroundings, rivalling in 
many instances the cosy boudoirs of the 
most fashionable ladies. 


Between the hours of school and on 
holidays they are allowed to seek their 
pleasures in various directions, the only 
places strictly prohibited being the hotels 
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and saloons or “public houses” as they are 
called in England, the railway stations, 
and certain streets in Windsor that bear 
an unenviable reputation. 

Smoking is, of course, prohibited, as is 
every form of petty vice, and the punish- 
ments inflicted are generally found to be 
quite adequate. 


An alloted number of lines of Latin or 
Greek verse, with their properly accentu- 
ated stops and breathings are meted out 
in so many hundreds for minor offences 
or for indifferent work in class, and any 
offence of more serious nature, which is 
not yet serious enough to warrant expul- 
sion from the school, is dealt with by the 
head master in his class room, where an 
imposing array of freshly-picked birch 
rods and the ancient wooden block—on 
which the boys kneel to receive the full 
benefit of the birching—strike terror to 
the erring ones who are summoned to his 
presence. 

This birching, or “swiping” as the boys 
call it, is an impressive ceremony, and is 
carried out in such a way as to leave a 
lasting impression on the recipient of the 
dozen or more severe strokes which the 
head master delivers with the full force of 
his strong right arm and with, no doubt, 
extreme relish. 


The birches, being fresh and green, are 
covered with prickly buds which tickle 
and score the juvenile skin to an alarm- 
ing degree, and that the birchee may re- 
ceive the full benefit of the head master’s 
efforts, a boy is posted at each side of the 
block to sustain the kneeling offender in 
a steady and contrite position and keep 
his disarranged clothing from interven- 
ing between the exposed skin and the 
carefully aimed strokes. 


After the ceremony the birch is present- 
ed to the boy by the head master’s butler, 
to whom he tips half a crown for the 
souvenir, which he, no doubt, treasures as 
a hard-earned relic. 

Those of the pupils who do not seek to 
enter the military colleges when their 
school education is completed almost in- 
variably enter at once into the Univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge and form 
the backbone of all that is most manly in 
those ancient seats of learning. 

The* proximity of the royal castle at 
Windsor has always kept the little town of 
Eton in a flourishing condition, and the 
sight of royal personages on horse or 
afoot is no uncommon one to the pupils 
there in residence. 

The drive through the picturesque 
town was ever a favorite one with the late 
Queen Victoria, whose pony carriage was 
invariably greeted with delight by the 
youngsters, who never failed to claim their 
ancient privilege of removing the ponies 
from the shafts of the carriage and of 
drawing their sovereign with much cheer- 
ing and reverence through the confines 
of the town. 

The old Queen dearly loved her Eton 
boys, two of whom had the honor of sav- 
ing her life by fearlessly seizing the mani- 
ac who sought it with a six-chambered 
revolver in the streets of Windsor, but was 
overpowered and disarmed by the two 
boys after he had fired one shot and.miss- 
ed her. 

Her Majesty tendered a reception to the 
whole school, at the castle, in recognition 
of their bravery, and filled the hearts of 
the boys with love, loyalty and pride by 
wearing an Eton-blue silken scarf inserib- 
ed with the school motto: ‘Floreat 
Etona.” 


A TRINITY 


[ love the dainty cigaret, 


And yet, 
I’d rather far 


Have a cigar. 


But then to pick contentment ripe, 
Give me a pipe. 


—J. P. H. 
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CHAPTER XXII Continued. 

“Tt’s all right, Berna,” I said; “I don’t 
believe him, and if a million others were 
to say the same, if they were to thunder 
it in my ears down all eternity, I would 
tell them they lied. they lied!” 

A heaven-lit radiance was in the grey 
eyes. She made as if to come to me, but 
she swayed, and I caught her in my arms. 

“Don’t be frightened, little girl. Give 
me your hand. See! I’ll kiss it, dear. 
Now, don’t ery; don’t, honey.” 

Her arms were around me. 
to me ever so tightly. 

“Garry,” I said, “this is my wife. When 
I have lost my belief in all else, I will 
believe in her. You have made us both 
suffer. As for what you’ve said—you’re 
mistaken. She’s a good, good girl. I 
will not believe that by thought, word or 
deed she has been untrue to me. She will 
explain everything. Now, good-bye. 
Come, Berna.” ‘ 

Suddenly she stopped me. Her hand 
was on my arm, and she turned towards 
Garry. She held herself as proudly as a 
queen. 

“T want to explain now,” she said, “be- 
fore you both.” 

She pulled from her bosom a little 
crumpled note, and handed it to me. 
Then, as I read it, a great light burst on 
me. Here it was: 
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“DEAR BERNA: 

“For heaven’s sake be on your 
guard. Jack Locasto is on his way 
north again. I think he’s crazy. I 
know he'll stick at nothing, and I 
don’t want to see blood spilt. He 
says he means to wipe out all old 
sores. For your sake, and for the sake 
of one dear to you, be warned. 

“In haste, 


“ViIoLA LENNOIR.” 


“T got it two days ago,” she said. “Oh, 
I’ve been distracted with fear. I did not 
like to show it to you. I’ve brought you 
nothing but trouble, and I’ve _ never 
spoken of him, never once. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, little girl, I understand.” 

“T wanted to save, you, no matter at 
what cost. To-night I tried to prevent 
you going out there, for I feared you 
might meet him. I knew he was very 
near. Then, when you had gone, my 
fear grew and grew. There [I sat, think- 
ing over everything. Oh, if I only had a 
friend, I thought; some one to help me. 
Then, as I sat, dazed, distracted, the 
‘phone rang. It was your brother.” 

“Yes, go on, dear’ 

“He told me he wanted to see me; he 
begged me to come at once. I thought of 
you, of vour danger, of some terrible mis- 
hap. I was terrified. I went.” 
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She paused a moment, as if the recital 
was infinitely painful to her, then she 
went on. 


“T found my way to his room. My 
mind was full of you, of that man, of 
how to save you. I did not think of my- 
self, of my position. At first I was too 
agitated to speak. He bade me sit down, 
compose myself. His manner was quiet, 
grave. Again I feared for you. He ask- 
ed me to excuse him for a moment, and 
left the room. He seemed to be gone an 
age, while I sat there, 
down my terror. The suspense was kill- 
ing me. Then he came back. He closed 
and locked the door. All at once I heard 
a step outside, a knock. ‘Hush! go in 
there,’ he said. He opened the door. I 
heard him speaking to some one. I wait- 
ed, then you burst in on me. You know 
the rest.” 


“Yes, yes.” 


“As for your brother, I’ve tried, oh, so 
hard, to be nice to him for your sake. [ 
liked him; I wanted to be to him as a 


sister, but never an unfaithful thought 


has entered my head, never a wrong feel- 
ing sullied my heart. I’ve been true to 
you. You told me once of a love that 
gives all and asks for nothing; a love that 
would turn its back on friends and kin- 
dred for the sake of its beloved. You 
said: ‘His smile will be your rapture, his 
frown your anguish. For him will you 
dare all, bear all.* To him will you cling 
in sorrow, suffering and poverty. Living, 
you would follow him round the world; 
dying, you would desire but him.’—Well, 
I think I love you like that.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

“T want to bring vou happiness, but I 
only bring you trouble, sorrow. Some- 
times, for your sake, I wish we had never 
met.” 

She turned to Garry. 

“As for you, you’ve done me a great 
wrong. I can never forget it. Will you go 
now, and leave us in peace?” 


His head was bent, so that I could not 
see his face. 

“Can you not forgive?” he groaned. 

She shook her head sadly. “No, I am 
afraid I can never forgive.” 

“Can I do nothing to atone?” 

“No, I’m afraid your } unishment must 
be—that you can do nothing.” 
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trying to fight 
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He said never a word. She turned to 
me: 

“Come, my husband, we will go.” 

I was opening the door to leave him 
forever. Suddenly I heard a step coming 
up the stairs, a heavy, hurried tread. I 
looked down a moment, then I pushed 
her back into the roum. 

“Be prepared, Berna,” I 
“here comes Locasto.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


said quietly; 


There we waited, Garry and T, and be- 
tween us, Berna. We heard that heavy 
tread come up, up the creaking stairway, 
stumble a moment, then pause on the 
landing. There was something ominous, 
something pregnant in that pause. The 
steps halted, wavered a little, then, inflex- 
ible as doom, on they came towards us. 
The next instant the door was thrown 
open, and Locasto stood in the entrance. 


Even in that brief moment I was struck 
by the change in him. He seemed to 
have aged bv twenty years. He was 
gaunt and lank as a starved timber wolf: 
his face was hollow almost as a death’s 
head; his hair was long and matted, and 
his eves burned with a strange, unnatural 
fire. In that dark, aquiline face the In- 
dian was never more strongly revealed. 
He limped, and I noticed his left hand 
was gloved. 


From under his bristling brows he 
glared at us. As he swayed there he 
minded me of an evi! beast, a savage cre- 
ature, a mad, desperate thing. He reeled 
in the doorway, and to steady himself put 
out his gloved hand. Then with a malig- 
nant laugh, the fleering laugh of a fiend, 
he stepped into the room. 


“So! Seems as if I’d lighted on a 
pretty nest of love-birds. Ho! ho! my 
sweet! You’re not satisfied with one lover, 
vou must have two. Well, vou are going 
to be satisfied with one from now on, and 
that’s Jack Locasto. I’ve stood enough 
from you, you white- faced jade. You’ve 
haunted me, you’ve put some kind of a 
spell on me. You’ve lured me back to 
this land, and now I’m going to have you 
or die! You’ve played with me long 
enough. The jig’s up. Stand out from 
between those two. Stand out, I say! 
March out of that door.” 

She only shrank back the farther. 
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“You won’t come, curse you; you won't 
come, you milk-faced witch, with your 
great eyes that bore holes in me, that turn 
my heart to fire, that make me mad. 
You won’t come. Stand back there, you 
two, and let the girl come.” 

We shielded her. 

“Hal! that’s it—you defy me. You 
won’t let me get her. Well, it'll be all 
the worse for her. Ill make her life a 
hell. Ill beat her You won’t stand 
back. You, the dark one—don’t I know 
you; haven’t I hated you more than the 
devil hates a saint; hated you worse than 
bitter poison? ‘These three black years 
you’ve balked me, you’ve kept her from 
me. Oh, I’ve itched to kill you times 
without number, and I’ve spared you. 
But now it’s my call. Stand back there, 
stand back I say Your time’s come. 
Here’s where | shoot” 


His hand leapt up and I saw it gripped 
a revolver. He had me covered. His 
face was contorted with devilish triumph, 
and I knew he meant to kill. At last, at 
last my time had come. I saw his fingers 
twitching on the trigger, I gazed into the 
hollow horror of that barrel. My heart 
turned to ice. I could not breathe. Oh, 
for a respite, a moment—Ugh! 
he pulled the trigger. and, at the same in- 
stant, Garry sprang at him! 

What had happened? ‘The shot rang 
in my ears. I was still standing there. 
I felt no wound. I felt no pain. Then, 
as I stared at my enemy, I heard a heavy 
fall. Oh, God! there at my feet lay Garry, 
lay in a huddled, quivering heap, lay on 
his face, and in his fair hair I saw a dark 
stain start and spread. Then, in a mo- 
ment, I realized what my brother had 
done. 

I fell on my knees beside him. 


“Garry, Garry!” I moaned. I heard 
Berna scream, and I saw that Locasto was 
coming for me. He was a man no longer. 
He had killed. He was a brute, a fury, 
a devil, mad with the lust of slaughter. 
With a snarl he dashed at me. Again [ 
thought he was going to shoot, but no! 
He raised the heavy revolver and brought 
it crashing down on my head. I felt the 
blow fall, and with it my strength seemed 
to shoot out of me. My legs were para- 
lysed. I could not move. And, as I lay 
there in a misty daze, he advanced on 
Berna, 
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There she stood at bay, 4 horror-strick- 
en thing, weak, panting, desperate. I saw 
him corner her. His hands were stretch- 
ed out to clutch her; a moment more and 
he would have her in his arms, a moment 
—ah! With a suddenness that was like a 
Hash she had raised the heavy reading- 
lamp and dashed it in his face. 

I heard his shriek of fear; I saw him 
fall as the thing crashed between his eyes; 
I saw the flames spurt and leap. High in 
the air he rose, awful in his agony. He 
was in a shroud of fire; he was in a pool 
of flame. He howled like a dog and fell 
over on the bed. 


Then suddenly the oil-soaked bedding 
caught. The curtains seemed to leap and 
change into flame. As he rolled and roar- 
ed in his agony, the blaze ran up the 
walls, and caught the roof. Help, help! 
the room was afire, was burning up. Fire! 
Fire! 

Out in the corridor I heard a great run- 
ning about, shouting of men, screaming 
of women. The whole place seemed to be 
alive, panic-stricken, frenzied with fear. 
“verything was in flames now, burning 
fiercely, madly, and there was no stopping 
them. The hotel was burning, and I, too, 
must burn. What a horrible end! Oh, 
if I could only do something! But I 
could not move. From the waist down I 
was like a dead man. Where was Berna? 
Pray God she was safe. I could not ery 
for aid. The room was reeling round and 
round. I was faint, dizzy, helpless. 

The hotel was ablaze. In the streets 
below crowds were gathering. People 
were running up and down the stairway, 
fighting to get free, mad with terror, leap- 
ing from the windows. Oh, it was awful, to 
burn, to burn! I seemed to be caged in 
flames that were darting at me savagely, 
spitefully. Would nobody save me? 


Yes, some one was trying to save me, 
was dragging my body across the floor. 
Consciousness left me, and it seemed for 
ages I lay in a stupor. When I opened 
my eyes again some one was ‘still tugging 
at me. We were going down the stair- 
way, and on all sides of us were sheets of 
flapping flame. I was wrapped in a blan- 
ket. How had it got there? Who. was 
that dark figure pulling at me so desper- 
ately, trying to lift me, staggering a few 
paces with me, stumbling blindly on? 
Brave one, noble one, whoever you be! 
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Foolhardy one, reckless one, whoever you 
be! Save yourself while yet there is time. 
Leave me to my fate. But. oh, the agony 
of it to burn, to burn : 


* * * * * * * 


Another desperate effort and we are al- 
most at the door. Flames are darting at 
us like serpents, leaping kitten-like at our 
heels. Above us is a billowy canopy of 
fire soaring upward with a vast crackling 
roar. Fiery splinters shoot around us, 
while before us is a black pit of smoke. 
Smooth walls of fire uprear about us. We 
are in a cavern of fire, and in another 
moment it will enguif us. Oh, my res- 
cuer, a last frenzied effort! We are almost 
at the door. Then I am lifted up and we 
both tumble out into the street. Not a 
second too soon, for, like a savage beast 
foiled of its prey, a blast of flame shoots 
after us, and the doorway is a gulf of 
blazing wrath. 


a * * * * * 


I am lying in the snow, lying on a 
blanket, and some one holds my head. 

“Berna, is that you?” 

She nods. She does not speak. I shud- 
der as I look at her. Her face is like a 
ereat burn, a black mask in which her 
eyes and teeth gleam whiiely. . . 

“Oh, Berna, Berna, and it was you that 
dragged me out .. .!” 


* * * * ** * * 


My eyes go to the fiery hell in front. 
As I look the roof crashes in and we are 
showered by falling sparks. I see a fire- 
man run back. He is swathed in flame. 
Madly he rolls in the snow. The hotel is 
like a cascade of flame; it spouts outward 
like water, beautiful golden water. In its 
centre is a wonderful whirlpool. I see the 
line of a black girder leap out, and hang- 
ing over it a limp, charred shape. A 
moment it hangs unecertainly, then 
plunges downward into the roasting heart 
of the pit. And I know it for Locasto. 


* * * * * * * 


Oh, Berna, Berna, I can’t bear to look 
at her. Why did she do it? It’s pitiful, 
pitiful. , 

The fire is spreading, Right and left 
it swings and leaps in giant strides. Sud- 
den flames shoot out, curl over and roll 
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like golden velvet down the black faces of 
the buildings. The fire leaps the street. 
All is pandemonium now. Mad with fear 
and excitement, men and women rave and 
curse and pray. Water! water! is the cry; 
but no water comes. Suddenly a mob of 
terror-goaded men comes surging down 
the street. They bring the long hose line 
that connects with the pump station on 
the river. Hurrah! now they will soon 
have the flames under control. Water, 
water is coming. 

The line is laid and a ery goes up to 
turn on the water. Hurry there! But no 
water comes. What can be the matter? 
Then the dread whisper goes round that 
the man in charge of the pumping-station 
has neglected his duty, and the engine 
fires are cold. A howl of fury and des- 
pair goes up to the lurid heavens. Women 
wring their hands and moan; men stand 
by in a stupor of helpless agony. And the 
fire, as if it knew of its victory, leaps up 
in a roaring ecstasy of triumph. 

There we watched, Berna and I, lying 
in the snow that melts all around us in the 
fierce, scorching glare. Through the lurid 
rift of smoke I can see the friendly stars. 
Against that curtain of blaze, strangely 
beautiful in its sinuous strength, I watch 
the black silhouettes of men running 
hither and thither like rats, gutting the 
houses, looting the stores, tearing the 
hearts out of the homes. The fire seems a 
creat bird, and from its nest of furnace 
heat it spreads its flapping wings over the 
city. 

Yes, there is no hope. The gold-born 
city is doomed. From where I lie the 
scene is one long vista of blazing gables. 
ribs and rafters hugved bv tawny arms of 
fire. Squat cabins swirling in mad eddies 
of flame: hotels, dance-halls, brothels 
swathed and smothered in flame-rent 
blankets of swirling smoke. There is no 
hope. The fire is a vast avenger, and be- 
fore its wrath the inauity of the tender- 
loin is swept away. That flimsy hive of 
humanity, with its sins and secrets and 
sorrows, goes up in smoke and ashes to the 
silent stars. 

The gold-born citv is doomed. Yet. as 
I lay there, it seemed to me like a indg- 
ment, and that from its ruins would rise 
a new city. clean, upright. incorruptible. 
Yes, the gold-camp would find itself. Even 
as the gold, must it pass through the fur- 
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nace to be made clean. And from the 
site where in the olden days the men 
who toiled for the gold were robbed by 
every device of human guile, a new city 
would come to be—-a great city, proud and 
prosperous, beloved of homing hearts, and 
blessed in its purity and peace. 

“Beloved,” I sighed through a gather- 
ing mist of consciousness. I felt some hot 
tears falling on my face. I felt a kiss seal 
my lips. I felt a breathing in my ear. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she said. 
“T’ve only brought you sorrow and pain, 
but you’ve brought me love, that love that 
is a dazzling light, besides which the sun- 
shine is as darkness.” 

“Berna!” I raised myself; I put out my 
arms to clasp her. Thev clasped the 
empty air. Wildly, wildly I looked 
around. She was gone. 

“Berna!” Again I cried, but there was 
no reply. I was alone, alone. Then a 
great weakness come over me. 

I never saw her again. 


THE LAST. 


It is finished. I have written here the 
story of my life, or of that portion of it 
which means everything to me, for the 
rest means nothing. Now that it is done, 
I too have done, so I sit me down and 
wait. For what am I waiting? A divine 
miracle perhaps. 

Somehow I feel I will see her again, 
somehow, somewhere. Surely God would 
not reveal to us the shining light of the 
Great Reality only to plunge us again into 
outer darkness? Love cannot be in vain. 
I will not believe it. Somehow, some- 
where! 

So in the glow of the great peat fire I 
sit me down and wait, and the faith grows 
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in me that she will come to me again; 
that I will feel the soft caress of her hand 
upon my pillow, that I will hear her 
voice all tuned to tenderness, that I will 
see through my _tear-blinded eyes her 
sweet compassionate face. Somehow, 
somewhere! 


With the aid of my crutch I unlatch 
one of the long windows and step out on- 
to the terrace. I peer through the dark- 
ness and once more I have a sense of that 
land of imperious vastitudes so unfathom- 
ably lonely. With an unspeakable long- 
ing in my heart, I try to pierce the 
shadows that surround me. From the 
cavernous dark the snowflakes sting my 
face, but the great night seems good to 
me, and I sink into a garden seat. Oh, 
I am tired, tired 

I am waiting, waiting. I close my eyes 
and wait, I know she will come. The 
snow is covering me. White as a statue, I 
sit and wait. 


* * * * * * 


Ah, Berna, my dear, my dear! I knew 
you would return; I knew, I knew. Come 
to me, little one. I’m tired, so tired. Put 
your arms around me, girl; kiss me, kiss 
me. I’m weak and ill, but now you’ve 
come I’ll soon be well again. You won’t 
leave me any more; will you, honey? Oh, 
it’s good to have you once again! It 
seems like a dream. Kiss me once more, 
sweetheart. It’s all so cold and dark. Put 
your arms around me. 


Oh, Berna, Berna, light of my life, I 
knew all would come right at last—be- 


yond the mists, beyond the dreaming; at 
least, dear love, at last/ 


THE END. 


TO-MORROW 


Thou vagrant morrow, whose joys, like bags of gold, 
Are tied to rainbow hopes of hours yet untold, 
A truth I’ve found that thou canst not gainsay: 
The joys are but the shades cast by Life’s 
yesterday. 





—Mary Germaine. 
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Some Canadian Anecdotes 


By 


Captain C. Frederick Hamilton 


—- ———_. ——_e ————— — - 


Editor's Note:—The writer of the following article is one of 


the leadiny Conservative writers in Canada. 


His editorial des- 


patches from Ottawa to the leading Conservative papers were al- 
ways the most feared utterances against the Government. Cap- 
tain Hamilion was through the Canadian west last summer with 


Premier Borden. 


The following article consists of a few of the 


humorous things he heard in the plains country. 


L: AST summer I made a rapid journey 
over the prairies on a political mis- 
sion. During the scamper I accu- 
mulated certain anecdotes of the West. 
Herewith I lay them before the reader. 
A number of years ago, when settlers 
from the United States began to pour 
into Southern Alberta, two elderly far- 
mers, newcomers to Canada, former dwell- 
ers in the United States, were selected by 
the Attorney-General’s department and 
made J. P.’s. They were highly respect- 
able and well-meaning old parties; but the 


. administration of justice was new to them. 


It so fell out that the first person haled 
before the two was a man who had been 
caught stealing a boat on the Milk River. 
The case occasioned them great perplexity. 
Nearby there worked a young man who 
had studied law in Eastern Canada, had 
passed his examination, and lacked only 
the money necessary to pay the fees re- 
quisite for being called to the bar. To 
him one of the Justices repaired. He had 
a cheap copy of the Criminal Code; the 
whole extent of the library with which 
the Attorney-General’s department had 
fitted them out, 


“T don’t know what offence to try this 
man for,” complained the Justice. “I’ve 
looked all through the index. I’ve looked 
under ‘B’ for boat and I’ve looked under 
‘S’ for stealing. I can’t find a word on 
the subject.” 


The prospective lawyer offered earnest 
sympathy and grave counsel. “What you 
need is books,” he declared emphatically. 
“T's a shame that the Department does 
not give you more,” and he pressed law 
hooks of his own upon the Justice and 
indicated lines of research. The J. P. 
thanked him and withdrew for study. 
Next day he reported to the prospective 
lawyer, radiant. 

“T’ve got it,” he proclaimed. “T sat up 
till 3 o’clock this morning reading those 
books. And at last I found it. I got 
the passage that just fits the case.” 

“Good,” said the professional adviser. 
“What is it?” 

“Piracy on the high seas,” 
lant reply. 

“Excellent,” cried the lawyer-to-be. “T 
knew that all you needed was to have the 
proper books. Now go on and try him.” 
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So they tried him. They convicted 


him. Having convicted him, they looked 
up the penalty. And they found it was 
death | 


“Never,” said their unofficial adviser 
(who told me the tale,) “did I see two 
men more startled.” They were dreadful- 
ly perturbed. Once more they sought ex- 
pert advice. 

“What I suggest,’ said the budding 
lawyer, “is that you remand the man and 
keep him in close custody; and write a 
report to the Attorney-General, setting 
forth the facts, explaining that unquestion- 
ably the crime comes under that clause, 
and that unquestionably the law provides 
the death penalty for the crime, but stat- 
ing that in view of the extreme gravity 
of the punishment, you deem it wise to 
defer passing sentence until you have con- 
sulted him.” This commended itself to 
the Justices. They were not skilled with 
the pen, and after some efforts they deput- 
ed their adviser to draw up the document. 
He made it a very long report, a very 
grave report, and he concluded by laying 
the situation before the Attorney-General 
and asking his advice. 

The Attorney-General at that time was 
F. W. G. Haultain. He treated the situ- 
ation beautifully. Back came a thorough- 
ly serious letter, praising the J. P.’s for 
their zeal and discretion; acquiescing in 
their view of the law; but agreeing as to 
the gravity of the punishment. After 
saving their face, after making it clear 
that the Pirate of the Milk River must 
not be hanged, Mr. Haultain with great 
dexterity recommended a way out. So 
far as I could gather, the culprit was re- 
leased on suspended sentence of death. 

In 1908 a Conservative politician whom 
I know discomfited an opponent in a sin- 
gularly ingenious manner. There is a 
certain public man in the prairie country, 
a Liberal, who has a high reputation as : 
platform speaker. He is what is known 
here as a ‘whirlwind orator,” but he has 
a weak spot in his armor. He has for 
each campaign only one speech and one 
set of anecdotes; so that it becomes neces- 
sary for him ever to move on, and he can 
by no means speak twice in the same 
place in the same campaign. My Con- 
servative friend knew this. On one oc- 
casion he found himself at an important 
meeting pitted against this man, who was 
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much his senior in age and experience. 
He had to precede him; but he had heard 
him speak once or twice before, and knew 
what his speech was. So he faced the 
audience, and told them that as he had to 
speak first he could not tell what Mr. M— 
would say, and so must have recourse to 
answering a speech which he had heard 
the said Mr. M make a night or two 
before. He then told in advance what 
that speech would be. “At this point in 
his argument,” he would say, “Mr. M 
related this story—” and he would give 
the anecdote in full. In fine, he laid 
before the electors what Mr M ’s ar- 
guments would be and told all his stories! 
The “whilrwind orator” was absolutely 
nonplussed. He had no reserve stock; he 
foundered utterly; the audience saw his 
plight and enjoyed it mercilessly; what 
was to have been the principal Liberal 
speech of the meeting was ruined. I be- 
lieve that the trick is not new; but it work- 
ed, and the man who played it assured 
me that he had not heard of it before. 
Listen now to a story of Canada’s most 
popular tr’bunal at work. The unofficial 
legal adviser in the matter of the Milk 
{iver Pirate is an official adviser now; he 
has been called to the bar, and is practis- 
ing law in Northern Alberta. To him 
repaired, seeking legal help, an elderly 
Scotch homesteader, a bachelor, who lives 
alone in a “shack,” contiguous to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific main line. This 
man had a grievance. The railway had 
taken part of his farm for its right of way, 
and had duly paid him for it; the griev- 
ance did not lie there. What annoyed 
him was that the railway people had piled 
some clay on a patch of his ground, close 
to his house. He protested, and the rail- 
way authorities taught him a few things 
about circumlocution offices. When the 
final department to which his case was 
transferred got careless and advised him 
to communicate with the original one with 
which he had dealings, his patience gave 
out. The Railway Commission, headed 
by J. P. Mabee, the chairman, was to sit 
in Edmonton, and he wished my friend 
to lay his case before it. It turned out 
that the old man’s objection was based on 
aesthetic grounds. The railway’s legal ad- 
visers showed a disposition to settle the 
matter by buying the plot of ground on 
which the clay of offence had been heap- 
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ed; but the complainant refused to con- 
sider such a solution for a moment. He 
wished it removed, because it spoiled his 
view. That was his whole case. 

My friend considered the matter, and 
then spoke. ‘Look here,” he said, “you 
don’t need me or any other lawyer. I am 
an expensive man; I[’ll charge you fifty 
or seventy-five dollars a day. All you 
need do is go to Judge Mabee, and tell 
him your story, and he’ll do the rest.” 


Would the Scotchman agree? Not a 
bit of it. It was his first lawsuit, and he 
was bent on-enjoying every Ounce of it, 
including the luxury of an _ expensive 
lawyer. “The day came, and the case was 
called by the Chairman. Now the lawyer 
in the case was a man of parts, well aware 
that there are times to say much, and 
times to say little, and times to let others 
do the talking for one. He stated the 
case in the fewest words possibie and then 

‘alled the complainant. The old man 
ambled forward, his hand in his pocket. 
[le extracted a piece of wrapping paper 
on which he had drawn a sketch of the 
positions of the railway, his shack, and the 
heap of clay. 

“Tt’s like this, Judge,” 


he said earnestly. 
“That’s my farrm. 


That’s where I live. 
That’s where I’ll die. I spent all my 
time there. And there’s that d d 
dump of clay—blue clay, do you ken, 
Judge, at my verry back doorr. It’s the 
last thing I see at night. It’s the firrst 
thing I see in the morrning. And I want 
it moved.” 

The railway had been offering to buy 
the land for $50. Chairman Mabee gave 
the railway six weeks in which to remove 
the clay, and ordered it to pay the old 
man $75 compensation. And the daunt- 
less litigant joyfully gave $50 to the 
lawyer who had won his case by keeping 
quiet, and joyfully went home with the 
order and $25 in his pocket. I am abor- 
iginal enough to avow my liking for this 
story. It illustrates why the Railway 
Commission, with its chairman’s power of 
appreciating a human situation, is a power 
in this country. 


It is hard to talk of the prairie country 
now and not, sooner or later, light upon 
the subject of reciprocity. At Lloydmins- 
ter, as many people know, there is a con- 
siderable settlement of English people, 
who went there about 1903. Many of 
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these men were free trade Radicals when 
they were in England. They retain many 
of their political habits, and in particular 
they insist on conducting political meet- 
ings after the English method. Most west- 
ern Canadian audiences are strangely 
dumb; the people sit silent and listen, and 
it is hard for a speaker to judge as to the 
impression he is making. But these Eng- 
lishmen heckle. During his tour of the 
prairie this summer, Mr. R. L. Borden 
spoke in Lloydminster, and the English- 
men questioned all the Conservative speak- 
ers very sharply. At the conclusion of the 
meeting a local Conservative leader, who 
was personally acquainted with these men, 
held a private meeting, with a dozen or 
so of the leading men. At the public 
meeting one of the speakers had been 
H. Perley, M.P., a very wealthy lum- 
berman, chief whip of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons. He laid 
stress on the fact that during the nego- 
tiations which led to the conclusion of the 
reciprocity agreement the Canadian re- 
presentatives had had no statistics as to 
comparative prices, ete., whereas the Am- 
ericans had had ample ‘information. The 
hecklers questioned him closely on the 
subject, and then, when he began to quote 
Canadian prices furnished by the Ameri- 
can statistical authorities, challenged him 
to explain how the Americans could pos- 
sess such information when it was not fur- 
nished by the Canadian authorities. 


“The Americans,” rejoined Mr. Perley, 
“know more about our country than we 
do ourselves. They have men over here 
investigating. A short time ago I had 
one of them in my office questioning me 
about the pulp and paper business—I hap- 
pen to be interested in that.” 


The subject dropped for the moment. 
But these Englishmen had marked the in- 
formation so accidentally dropped. The 
reciprocity agreement would confer im- 
mediate benefits upon the owners of pulp 
limits, and these men knew it. They 
broached the subject at the after-meeting. 


“Look here,” said one of them, turning 
suddenly upon the Conservative politician 
who was dealing with them. “About your 
man Perley. What is he?” 


The upholder of Conservative principles 
submitted that he was a wealthy business 
man who had entered politics, that he 
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was chief whip and a person of importance 
in the party, ete, etc. 


“Yes, yes,” said the seeker after know- 
ledge; “but he’s in the pulp and paper 
business. Reciprocity would help him. 
He should be for it.” 

“Help him?” exclaimed the Tory; “My 
dear man, reciprocity would put $25,000 
a year into Perley’s pocket. And _ he’s 
fighting it tooth and nail because he 
thinks it would hurt the country as a 
whole. And we have another Tory M.P. 
(he named him) to whom it would mean 
$75,000 a year. And he is doing his best 
to beat it.” 

“But, but———” said the delegates, who 
have been subjected to Liberal assurances 
that Eastern protectionists are monsters of 
sordid avarice—‘we don’t understand. 
Surely these men should be for it.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the Tory, lean- 
Ing forward and tapping his interlocutor’ s 
chest, “would the British Empire be what 
it is to- day if every Englishman had taken 
that view?” 

That clinched it. Score for the Tory. 

This story became known, and an East- 
ern Liberal newspaper of profound dis- 
crimination rebuked Mr. Perley for reject- 
ing the gift of wealth on the ground that 
he showed great lack of consideration for 
his workmen, in depriving them of the ad- 
ditional wages. ‘Thus our Liberal contro- 
versialists have erected for our rich men 
a deadfall which catches them either com- 
ing or going. Advocate a course which 
will benefit your pocket, and you are mov- 
ed by sordid avarice. Oppose it, and you 
are a cold-hearted, selfish brute, regardless 
of your employes. 

But I have not done with my Lloyd- 
minster friends. The after-meeting ran 
along for some time, and then the Conser- 
vative challenged his friends. ‘‘Now,” he 
said, “what about it? How do you like 
our man?” 

Bear in mind that last summer Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier visited the prairies, was tack- 
led in determined fashion by numerous 
delegations of farmers with free trade 
views, and won wide attention by his dis- 
play of terminological agility. Mr. R. L. 


Borden, following him this summer, met 
much the same sort of delegations, and 
answered with a directness and bluntness 

which furnished a piquant contrast to his 
rival’s ingenuities. The 


Englishman 








who was the spokesman of the 
party was a _ free trade Radical 
—a very frank, straightforward man. He 
took the question seriously. 

“T like your man ~snee ” he said re- 
flectively. “I like him. Of cours se, he’s 
wrong on a lot of things — absolutely 
wrong. But I like him. What I especial- 
ly liked was that he took such care—such 
elaborate care—to make sure that nobody 
could possibly misunderstand his position. 
Now Sir Wilfrid—he took such damnably 
vood care to make sure that nobody could 
possibly understand his position.” 

From the present to the past. The late 
Nicholas Flood Davin was famed for his 
recurring bursts of epigrammatic frank- 
ness. A certain portion of the “cow coun- 
try” was included in his vast constituency, 
and in the local centre of this special regi- 
on was a local issue. It was the non-exis- 
tent lock-up. Sometimes it was necessary 
to arrest a man; then there was no place 
in which to confine him, and this was awk- 
ward and was felt to be a hardship. So 
it was Davin’s business as member to se- 
cure the building of a lock-up. And he 
had neglected it. And an election was 
toward, and he had to speak in the place. 
The meeting took place in the hotel; 
crowd of cowboys sat before him on the 
floor, and he spoke—he was a very elo- 
quent man. The cowboys are described 
in the anecdote as having been rather a 
rough lot. Suddenly the eloquence was 
interrupted. “But, Mr. Davin—about the 
lock-up.” 

“The lock-up? Ah, yes, the lock-up.” 
Ile checked up and peered about the semi- 
circle of faces before him. Apparently 
they did not impress him favorably. “The 
lock-up. Yes, you shall have the lock-up. 
And God knows you need it.” 

Let us have a more modern story of 
campaigning. In a certain election held 
a certain period ago—I am of set purpose 
indefinite—one party was very hard up 
for funds, and the other had—well, it had 
enough. There was a certain polling 
place favorable to the poverty-stricken 
party ; the electors, who were “foreigners,” 
1.e., persons whose mother tongue was 
neither English nor French, would vote 
right, but looked upon a supply of drinks 
as a necessary and proper perquisite. The 
scrutineer of the poor, but not necessarily 
honest, party had no supply of tiie neces- 
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sary ammunition; the scrutineer of the 
affluent party had abundance. Let us call 
them X and Y. Y, arriving with his bot- 
tles, cast about for a safe place of deposit. 
“fle selected a stable, procured the owner’s 
permission, and hid the supplies in the oat 
bin. X, the hard-up one, went prospect- 
ing about—we have in Eastern Canada 
an excellent word, “snooping,” which 
exactly fits it; and he learned the fact 
afore stated. He was not so short of funds 
as to be unable to accept an opportunity ; 
he flew to the farmer, offered him five dol- 
lars for the rent of that stable for one day, 
and closed the bargain. He seized the 
key, rushed to the stable, locked the door 
and spent a happy and profitable day 
in serving out Y’s whisky. The result was 
almost entirely satisfactory; there were 
eighteen voters who lived in the subdi- 
vision, and of these seventeen voted as X 
wished, and only one obstinate man voted 
Y-fashion. The last X saw as he drove 
home that evening was the one solitary 
Y partisan being pursued over the prairie 
by the indignant X man. There is a hu- 
man side to elections. 

All the campaign stories do not live out 
West. Tere is a political anecdote of Kast- 
ern Canada—how far East it is situated I 
refuse to reveal. In the late Parliament 
sat a certain wealthy M.P., who was a 
non-resident; he committed the offence 








of living in a city, whereas he represented 
a rural riding some distance away. To 
remedy this drawback he had recourse, 
among other precautions, to a rather curi- 
ous expedient. He divided the constitu- 
ency into areas and fer each subdivision 
he appointed a standing representative of 
his interests—organizer, lieutenant, or 
something of the sort. One of the duties 
laid upon this local henchman was to re- 
port to the member all domestic events; 
then the member would hasten to write 
to the family concerned a letter which 
should be warmly cheerful, gravely con- 
solatory, sympathetic or whatever the oc- 
currenee demanded. Thus the constitu- 
ents would lay to heart the brooding 
watchfulness of their M.P. It was a beau- 
tiful scheme, but it went wrong. Some 
miserable wretches on the other side cor- 
rupted certain of these local lieutenants. 
As a result of these machinations, the per- 
fidious ones sent the statesman false in- 
formation; and the consequence was that 
the unfortunate M.P. sent into the con-. 
stituency quantities of the most dread- 
fully mal apropos letters. Imagine con- 
eratulating a childless household upon the 
birth of a non-existent son! Such was the 
pitfall digged by over-organization. And 
thus, when the campaign began, the poor 
M.P. found that he had an undue number 
of fences to mend. 


A.SONG OF INVITATION 


O, Canada! 


From thee, from thee, 


There comes a sweet-toned melody— 
Frem breeze-swept plain and snow-crowned peak, 
From shadowed vale and wooded steep, 

From billowed hill and inland sea 

And long-lapped coast—this harmony: 


Come, here lies hope, thou weary guest; 
Thou seekest for the past redress— 
Come lave in morning dews of youth 


Thy saddened brow. 
White- Seenated Opportunity 


Here, clothed in Truth, 


Extends her waiting gifts to thee; 
Here, midst the new, lies hope for all 
Who will but follow at her call. 


—Hthel Burnett. 





W. Arnot Craick 


Lditor's Note:—Compare the Bank of England or any of the 
Old Country banks with the average Canadian bank, and you 
will observe, on the part of the Canadian bank, a much more 
elaborate stundard of building and standard of interior equip- 


The Lure of the Fine Bank 
Building 


By 


q,’ 


ment. Hven in the United States one finds the banks housed, 
on an average, much more simply than in Canada. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that the very banks of this country, the 
most conseivative of our institutions, have come to realize that 
where there are two men in the same business—two banks in the 
same town—there must be a constant struggle between the two 


for the business of the place. 


In ordinary business, the com- 


petitors have recourse to the advertising columns of various pub- 
lications, but the Bankers’ Association has set a ban upon this 
medium, and the natural necessity for advertising has found 
expression in architecture. Al! over Canada the “Green Temple” 


hank has been scattered. 


‘Sometimes the design is good; 


sometimes very bad. Such as it is, it is the one form of adver- 
tising in which our banks indulge. 


HIN the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, which oc- 
cupies one of the handsomest bank 

buildings in America, accompanied by his 
youthful son, was being shown, one day, 
over the Bank of England by a faithful 
old official of that famous institution, the 
boy’ remarked, “I don’t think this is any- 
thing like as good as your bank, father. 
It’s such a oloomy old place!” Before the 
father answered, the old guide retorted, 
“Banks that are not very sound always 
have to put on an extra appearance, young 
sir.” 

If the old man’s estimate of the case be 
true, then the banks of Canada must be 
in a dangerous condition, for outwardly, 
at least, they make a very fine show. It 
is remarked by visitors to the Dominion 
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that the banks of this country have been 
prodigal in their expenditure on the erec- 
tion of handsome buildings. Of course, 
one might well expect the head offices of 
the institutions in Montreal and Toronto 
to be impressive, but to find the branches 
located in small towns and cities so splen- 
didly housed is surprising. 

The banking business of Canada is to- 
day in the hands practically of twenty- 
nine banks, which have received charters 
from the Government. They are known 
as chartered banks. Their capital ranges 
all the way from $14,400,000 in the case 
of the Bank of Montreal, to $301,300 in 
the case of the smallest bank—the Wey- 
burn Security Bank. Among them they 
have between two and three thousand 
branches placed all over Canada, with 
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THE SECOND BANK IN THE EMPIRE, 


T his 1s u Vie Ww of the head office of thre Bank ot Montreal. aD 
the City of Montreal. As everyone Inows. this hank 18 ranked 
as second, in the British Linpire only to the Little Old Counting 
Hlouse in Threadneedle Street—The Bank of Lngland., Time has 
already laid its softening touch upon the stonework of the Bank 
of Montreal, making if stand mn contrast lo miost Canadian hank 
buildings in this respect. 
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A BANN IN GOWGANDA 


The Weeneng canep at Gowganda lake. in Northern Ontario, 
was first heard of late in the fall of the year. A certain mining 
promoter, HOW resting inom American prison, so advertised the 
district in which he was interested that the “rush” began even that 
winter, and claims were staked out in the snow. The Bank of 
C‘omimeree was quick to take advantage of the rush. It hurried 
men to thi shore of Gowganda lake and had established the bank 


in a tent while yet the rush 


Was On. Subsequently the bank 


moved into the log structure. which may be distinguished in the 


photograps hy thie ve randah and the ste ps leading to it. 





few situated in the United States, Mexico 
and the West Indies. The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce holds the record as having 
the largest number of branches—in Can- 
ada and outside Canada. 

Restricted in the character of their in- 
vestments by the Banking Act, under 
which they operate, and with superfluous 
funds at their disposal, many of the banks 
have turned their attention towards erect- 
ing substantial and impressive buildings, 
which would not only provide permanent 
quarters for their business, but would 
serve as an advertizement as well. In some 
CUses, notably in that of the Traders Bank 
of Canada, whieh has the distinction of 
owning and occupying the tallest office 
building in the British Empire, they have 
hot only erected buildings for their own 
use, but have provided offices on the upper 
floors of them for tenants as well. 


The dawn of the fine building era in 
bank architecture has been coincident 
with an important change in’ banking 
methods, Not so many years ago banks 
in Canada adopted a very superior atti- 
tude towards the public. They gave the 
impression that in taking and caring for 
the people’s money they were doing their 
customers a ereat favor. The banks’ em- 
ploves were often accused of being arro- 
eant In bearing and “snobbish” in man- 
her, To-day there is a marked difference. 
The spirit of competition has set in and 
from being outwardly indifferent to the 
mublic, bankers have begun to cultivate 
their good eraces. They make no secret 
of it that they want the people's savlligs 
and they do all in their power to influence 
them to deposit their money with then, 
In this campaign of luring the public into 
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AND A CITY BANWS BRANCH, 


There is a le cided differe Ce hetween thre log shanty, which 
the Bank of (C‘ommerce is shown as OCCUPYING mn Gowganda, and 
the above IN Ore pretentious huile ling, which is intended to “lure” 
the depositor from the city districts, The miner needs no “lure.” 
In a miming rush the small matter of hank quarters is ignored, 
but ina city where other “lures” stand side by side with that 
more-to-be-desired “lure —the hank’s!—the housing of the insti 
tution is (t considerable ft fae tor mM its chances for SUCCESS, The above 
cut shows only a small city branch, and yet, while the real estate 
investment is ho doubt af sound One for the bank, the substantial 
appearance and dignified ar of the building tends to encourage 
the depositor. and stimulate thrift. 
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To- 


the banks, fine premises play an important ered banks were only $153,000,000. 


art. 

| Notwithstanding the dictum of the old 
eulde in the Bank of England, a fine-look- 
ing and substantial building in Canada, 
at all events, is consistent with substantial 
character. It conveys an idea of solidity 
and strength and leads the depositor to 
believe that his money is absolutely safe 
there. The bright and polished interior 
with its marble floor, its mahogany furni- 
ture and its shiny brass fittings, so fre- 
quently to be found in Canadian banks, 
enhances the impression, while the humble 
operative or factory hand who comes in to 
deposit his dollar, is, perhaps, a little grati- 
fied by the courteous attention bestowed 
upon him by the clerks. 

The growth of the amount of deposits 
in Canadian banks as a result of this care- 
ful fostering of the field, is noteworthy. 
In 1890, the total deposits of all the chart- 


day the Bank of Montreal alone has de- 
posits in its keeping of $150,000,000, 
while the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has over one hundred million dollars. 
When there is so much to be had and such 
a rapidly expanding field for invesiment, 
it is not to be wondered at, that the banks 
are doing all in their power to secure the 
country’s spare cash. 

There is, however, a circumstance which 
has led the banks to adopt fine buildings. 
Formerly, when a bank wished to open a 
branch in a town, it was customary to 
rent a shop for the purpose, preferably one 
situated on a central corner, and by re- 
arranging its Interior, fit it for banking 
purposes. In time, the bank outgrew its 
place of business and, because it could not 
eg to leave the location, it was forced 
to buy the property, tear down the old 
building aa put up a new one in its 
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AN IMPOSING FRONT IN MONTREAL. 


This is the big Montreal branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Cominerce, the largest Canadian bank, with headquarters in 
Toronto. It stands not far from the head office of the Bank of 
Montreal, cnd its interior, that is to say, the general banking 
room, is quite as dignified and generally imposing as is the interior 


of the Bank of Montreal. 
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THE TALLEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE EMPIRE. 


The head office of the Traders Bank has up wntil now enjoyed 
this title without any danger of dispute. 
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AN ORNAMENT TO THE TOWN. 
This, the Walkerville braneh of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, is wore like an art gallery or a public library than any- 
thing else. Thisis not to say that the bank is improperly housed; 
on the contrary, no one can deny that such a structure not only 
reflects credit upon the bank, and upon the town in which it is 
situated, but must have some effect an raising the standard of 
architectural appreciation im the country. 
{ 
place. When this is done, it was always with the fortunes of the community. As 4 
advisable to erect a building that would result, in many a western municipality, « fe 
he large enough for future expansion as the bank building is the most imposing ' 
well as a credit to the town. structure on the main street and one that 
Another circumstance is) one which will long be pointed to with pride by the : 
applies principally in the West, where inhabitants. Y 
towns crop up like mushrooms in a night. There are, of course, still other motives 


The average western town Is exceedingly which govern a bank in its building poli- 
self-conscious and the action of a bank in’ ey. The comfort of its staff has sometimes 
putting up a good building is considered a good deal to do with the matter, and, 
evidence of its faith in the future of the while, the average Canadian bank is by no 
town and its willingness to identify itself manner of means a philanthropic institu- 





paper aftfarr next door is not, one must admit, 
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AN EDMONTON LDIFICE. 


It cannot be said that this building is a pretty one, nor even 
one in whieh the architectural principles are sound, The build- 
ing is, however, substantial and we ighty, if nothing more. It is. 


when you jook at it a second time, nothing more than a large 


block of MASOnTY, On the front of w naar has been placed a “pillar 


treatment.” This ° ‘pillar treatment’ s being just a trifle over- 
done. It seems that people are raising many kinds of buildings 
and adding ° “pillars” as carelessly as they would add chimneys. 
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A BANK AT ELK LAKE. 


The old- fashioned logs (live not as ugly (Is the pioneer C‘anadian 
probably thought them. They are at least picturesque and sub- 
stantial, without appearing to be striving for “effe ea The 
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BANKING IN A SPRUCE FOREST. 


There is no lure about a bank of this description, either for 
the possible investor or the bank's agents and eniployes. There 
ave yough characters in regions such as that where the above piec- 
fure was taken. and canvas is not such a deterrent as it might be. 
Observe the means of travel in the left foreground, 





tion, it must be admitted that it takes 
vood care of the health and welfare of its 
employees. When leased premises are 
unsatisfactory from this standpoimt, there 
is little hesitation 1 providing more sult- 
able quarters, In the West especially, 
where conditions are crude and the life 1s 
rough, it is oftentimes Impossible for the 
eastern bank clerks to secure comfortable 
and agreeable living quarters. Unless the 
bank helps out by supplying accommoda- 
tion in the bank premises, the clerks are 
forced to put up with most unpleasant and 
disagreeable surroundings. So the bank 
puts up a ead building and there the 
clerks find suitable quarters. 

It is a somewhat difficult matter to ar- 
rive at the amount of money which Cana- 
dian banks have expended in bank prem- 
ises, for the reason that the Government 
returns on this point are quite obviously 
incorrect lor imstance, the Bank of 
Montreal carry their buildings at the val- 
ue of $600,000 on their balance sheet, 
whereas the beautiful head office building 


alone probably cost over a million dollars. 
At the last annual meeting of the bank. 
however, the president made the state- 
ment that the total value of the 147 bank 
buildings owned by them was between 
seven, and eight million dollars. 

In the case of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, the figure given in the Govern- 
ment returns, viz: $2,660,228 represents 
only about half the actual value of their 
property. The balance is vested in a spe- 
cles of holding company, known as the 
Dominion Realty Company. Limited. 
which constructs and owns the bank’- 
smaller buildings. The company provides 
a certain percentage of the total cost of the 
land and buildings, which it acquires and 
leases to the bank, by issues of bonds 
which are readily salable to outside in- 
The rentals paid by the bank 
are sufficient to retire the bonds in fifteen 
vears. The remainder of the cost of the 
properties 1s provided by the bank pur- 
basing shares in the Realty Company. 


Vestors. 
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The Letter-Thief and The 
Law 


By 


Dr. J. D. Logan, PhD. 


IepitoR’s Nore: 


-When you, or the mun who lives next door 


to you, drops a letter into a post-box, you are registering the fact 
that you have confidence in human nature,—that you believe 


human nature, as a rule is good. 
precious or the most dangerous facts in that letter. 


You may have written the most 
Yet there is 


nothing between those written facts and Exposure, but a flimsy 
piece of paper and—the trustworthiness of human nature. 


But there 


is The Letter Thief. You, or the man next door, 


oy I, might be letter thieves if we were placed in the same cir- 


cumstances. The Letter Thief 


T'o deter 
In the following article, Dr. 


f is an ordinary man—tempted. 
the impulse of The Letter Thief. stands the Law. 


Logan has presented the re- 


sult of the studies he has been able to make along this line. 


OT one in a thousand among the 
educated Canadian cilizens can name 
the indictable offences that un- 
der the Criminal Code of Canada 
are punishable with life imprison- 
ment. Nay, more; it is a_ safe 
wager that not one in a_ thous- 
and of our lawyers can name them—off- 
hand. The present writer casually asked 
a dozen of the more prominent lawyers of 
Toronto to detail the list of such indict- 
able offences, and they all replied, hesi- 
tantly: “Why, there is Murder—and 
Robbery—and Rape—and Arson, and— 
Oh, there’s a great many of them!” With 
the exception of a crown appointee, not 
one of these gentlemen saute as punish- 
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able with life imprisonment the crime of 
stealing letters from His Majesty’s mails 
in Canada. 

Now, the fact that anyone properly in- 
dicted for such crime against the laws of 
the Dominion of Canada, and found 
guilty before a rightful judge, after trial 
by jury, may receive a penal sentence of 
life imprisonment or of imprisonment for 
a term not less than three years, is a 
sociological phenomenon by itself that re- 
quires special explanation and _ justifica- 
tion. Such extreme punishment for a 
crime which, on the face of it, does not 
appear so heinous as some others, i is either 
an injustice or a unique paradox. 
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We may readily understand why rape, 
arson and certain forms of robbery should 
be punishable with exceedingly heavy 
penalties, with life imprisonment, or, con- 
ceivably, even with death. Not only are 
these three specially heinous crimes against 
the human person and property, but. often 
they are attended with wilful homicide, 
or with manslaughter, of individuals, or 
with great loss of life and_ property. 
“Lyneh law” has its scores of victims an- 
nually in the Southern States, where the 
white women are too frequently violated 
revoltingly by the black males. In most 
robberies “gun play” is provided for as 
a possibility and not infrequently eventu- 
ates with homicidal results. Arson may 
issue in the death of individuals, as in- 
deed it has done and may have been plan- 
ned to do, or it may start a wide-spreading 
conflagration that destroys a village, town 
or section of a city, and incidentally en- 
compasses the death of many innocent 
and law-abiding citizens. 

Kach of these three crimes is so heinous, 
so abhorrent, so damnable from the point 
of view of the inviolable “natural right” 
of every human individual to life and 
the pursuit of happiness that their awful 
possibilities demand very heavy penalties 
in the Criminal Code to serve as effective 
deterrents, and, conceivably, in actual pun- 
ishment might justly require the sentence 
of life imprisonment, or even death as 
adequate retribution? We do not, in 
short, feel that there is any essential in- 
justice in meting the severest penalties 
under the statutes to those found guilty 
of crimes that may involve murder or 
manslaughter. 

On the other hand, until we understand 
what serious consequences for ill to the 
person and property of private individuals, 
to the conduct of business, general and 
governmental, and to public order, may, 
and often do, result from the theft of 
letters from the mails in transit or in the 
post offices, we do feel that there is un- 
reasonable severity, if not total injustice, 
in the heavy penalty possible to be meted 
to one found guilty of a crime which, on 
first view, does not appear extraordinarily 
felonious. Yet the Criminal Code of the 
Dominion of Canada (Revised Statutes, 
Sec. 364) is explicit and unmistakable in 
the matter. It reads: 


“Everyone is guilty of an indict- 
able offence and liable to imprison- 
ment for life or for any term not 
less than three years, who steals— 


(a) a post letter, bag, or 


“(b) a post letter from a post let- 
ter bag, or from any post office, or 
from any officer or person employed 
in any business of the post office of 
Canada, or from a mail, or 

‘“(c) a post letter containing any 
chattel, money, or valuable security, 
or 

“(d) any chattel, money, or valu- 
able security from or out of a post 
letter.” 

Immediately on reading this statute 
law we are struck with the paradox of it 
all. Imagine the astonishment of one 
who, being ignorant of the statute, receiv- 
ed a sentence of even three years’ impri- 
sonment for stealing a post letter which, 
say, contained no money, cheque, or ne- 
gotiable security. Would he not recall 
many instances of men who had stolen 
thousands of dollars, wrecked banks, and 
impoverished or ruined scores of people, 
but who, when brought to justice and 
found guilty of a heinous felony, received 
a sentence relatively less heavy than his 
own—let us say five years in a peniten- 
tiary, where, in contra-distinction from 
himself, they would, in view of their fam- 
ily connections or social or business status 
in the past, be treated, as far as possible, 
like gentlemen and be given employment 
of such a light or refined nature as would 
mitigate their degraded lot and reconcile 
them to prison walls and prison fare? 

Nay, more; would he not remember the 
frequent reports in the press of how bank 
clerks and other trusted employes guilty 
of thefts were “sent down,” as the phrase 
goes, for a few months or a year or two 
at the most, because a humane and just 
judge knew the close propinquity of their. 
peculiar temptations, and felt that a short 
sentence would in all likelihood work re- 
formation in them? Assuredly he would 
charge no injustice on the part of his 
judge, once he was informed by the court 
that the judge was compelled to impose 
sentence according to the statute; yet he, 
as we, too, at present, would be at loss to 
explain the severity of the statute penalty. 

To resolve the apparent paradox in the 
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relatively heavy penalty for stealing post 
letters, whether containing money, valu- 
able securities or not, forms an interesting 
and instructive essay in social ethics and 
psychology. Fortunately the matter bends 
to popular treatment and familiar illus- 
tration. 


The theft of post letters by stampers, 
sorters, and carriers is regarded by the 
Post Office Department and by the Judic- 
lary as the meanest and the most per- 
fidious of all felonies. These two epithets 
—‘‘meanest” and ‘‘most perfidious’’—ap- 
ply, be it ¢iearly understood, more to the 
moral perceptions and character of the 
thief than to the theft itself as a crime 
against society. ‘This distinction 1s too 
important not to be signalized, fully ex- 
plained, and aptly illustrated. 

Suppose, as has actually happened, that 
a post oflice employe steals a mail bag 
which contains, say, 200 letters, and 
secretes 1t until he has opportunity to open 
it and to search each letter for money. 
Suppose that he has opened every letter, 
but has found no money in any of them, 
save the last, which, as it happens, is from 
a poor laborer to his aged and poorer mo- 
ther, and which contains a single paltry 
dollar. Finally, suppose that amongst 
those 200 letters there are (1 am selecting 
three real cases) a letter from a man lying 
in a hospital, which was intended to ap- 
prize his family or friends of his dire 
circumstances or of his approaching death ; 
also a letter from a wandering son, long 
lost to his parents, telling them that she 
wants to see them and the old home again 
and that he will come to them if they, for 
their part, will send him by return mail 
au letter promising welcome to their un- 
filial prodigal; and, further, a letter from 
an estranged sweetheart to her lover, stat- 
ing that unless the two are united again 
she will destroy her life. 

Now, note the fell consequences of 
seemingly insignificant deed. Lonely dy- 
ing men, wandering home-sick prodigals, 
and broken-hearted maidens with suici- 
dal intent, who write letters to ameliorate 
their bodily and mental estate, are com- 
mon realities of this world. Our letter- 
thief opened 200 stolen letters to obtain, 
as it happened, a paltry dollar, and there- 
by not only deprived a poor woman of 
the means of sustenance, but also, because 
he was compelled totally to destroy the 
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remaining 199 letters, amongst which were 
the three specially noted, kept these high- 
ly important letters from being delivered 
to the persons vitally concerned with their 
contents and thus caused a man to be 
buried in “‘the potter’s field,” a repentant 
son to remain forever separated from lov- 
ing parents, and a distracted maiden to 
take, as the melodramatists say, her young 
and beautiful life. Can we, then, more 
fittingly describe the moral perceptions 
and sensibilities of the letter-thief than a- 
altogether mean, or his crime than as the 
meanest of all felonies? 

His crime is, too, the most perfidious 
of felonies. We all know with what con- 
tempt we regard a trusted companion 
whom we have accidentally discovered to 
have been reading our unsecreted letters, 
especially our family correspondence, and 
those epistles which contain the inmost 
revealments of our hearts. Anyone who 
would break the trust, the faith, which, 
peculiarly in this instance, one gentleman 
implicitly reposes in another, is, in the 
literal Latin meaning of the term, per- 
tidious—faithless through and through. 

In this moral regard the situation is 
precisely the same for one guilty of the 
theft of a letter from the mails as for one 
guilty of surreptitiously reading another’s 
private correspondence. There is a pro- 
pinquity of unsecreted letters, an implicit 
trust, and a breach of that trust. 

The Post Office Department and its 
mails service are the most important Pub- 
lic Utility and Convenience for the 
general conduct of business and the 
enhancement of social and _= spiritu- 
al life among the institutions of 
man, The absolute safety and se- 
curity of the post office service are logical 
implications of its function as a public 
convenience. Post office employes are un- 
der oath and bond to promote that func- 
tion and to safeguard that service by strict 
personal honesty. On the part, then, of 
one who is a specially trusted public ser- 
vant, the stealing of letters from the mails 
is such a base violation of oath of office 
and such a fatal breach of a paramount 
trust that the crime is rightly regarded 
as the most perfidious of felonies. 

How base and how fatal is such a felony 
may be seen in the light of two special 
considerations. In general, theft which in- 





volves a breach of trust is, in the sight of 
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the law, more to be condemned and pun- 
ished than is common theft as such. A 
simple case in point is the following, taken 
from a Toronto daily newspaper: 


“FOR BREACH OF TRUST.” 


“John A—d, an employe of the 
Eaton store, was sent to jail for three 
months by Judge Denton, in county 
judges’ criminal court yesterday 
morning, for theft of $1 from the 
Eaton Company. ‘The sentence was 
on account of the breach of trust.” 


That seems a rather heavy sentence for 
what, at least under ordinary circum- 
stances, would appear a vulgar and petty 
theft. In Judge Denton’s view its impli- 
cations made it much more than a petty 
theft. In the first place, the thief took a 
“mean advantage” of his trusting employ- 
er; in the second place, the thief im- 
pugned, in the eves of his employer’s cus- 
tomers, the latter’s reputation for “square 
dealing,” and vitiated, or threw doubt on 
the security of, a system of payment which 
the emplover had devised as a convenience 
to expedite business between himself and 
his customers. It was as if the employer 
had taken John A into his confidence 
and said to him: “Now, Mr. A——, you’re 
an upright young man. You want to get 
ahead. I want a man to take charge of 
an important branch of my business. I’ve 
selected you from a dozen others for the 
iob. I believe you'll prove the right man 
in the right place—an important position 
of trust. You’re on your honor to make 
good, I have faith in you, and feel sure 
you will.” Forthwith, Mr. A , with 
total disregard for his own self-respect, 
and with base ingratitude to his employer. 
pilfers a paltry, filthy “one case note,” 
which, if he really needed it, he could 
easily have borrowed. In Judge Denton’s 
view A ’s theft was a despicable be- 
trayal of trust and, no doubt, a symptom 
that A was a “crook” at heart. 

Applying this point of view to the theft 
of letters from the mails, we must remem- 
ber that post office emploves are under 
special oath and bond to fulfill a position 
of nublic trust. To steal a letter from the 
mails, when one is thus bound to absolute 
personal honesty. all the more adds to the 
perfidy of the felony. 

The second aspect of A ’s deed re- 
quires some orienting. before its character 
is applied to the theft of post letters. It 




















was said that A ’s theft threw doubt 
on the security of a convenience devised 
to expedite business between his employer 
and the latter’s customers. It happens 
that a customer who paid to A , Say, 
$1 for goods bought at the store of A———’s 
employer, is, under the system of pay- 
ment, afforded protection against being de- 
frauded of the $1 paid over to A , and 
that the employer of A is also vir- 
tually so protected. 

On the other hand, a man who sends 
money through the mails has no protec- 
tion guaranteed him, save the presumed 
security of the mails, implied in the equal- 
ly presumed honesty of letter-stampers, 
sorters, and carriers, but which, in fact, 
is not obvious, and, on_ psychological 
erounds, is not highly probable. In this 
matter the views of Colonel George T. 
Denison, who, as Magistrate of the Toron- 
to Police Court for many years, has dealt 
with many important cases of postal thefts. 
are enlightening and convincing. In an 
interview with present writer, Col. Denison 
said in his incisive, colloquial manner of 
speech : 











“The stealing of a letter. contain- 
ing money. from the mails, affects 
everyday life—shakes the confidence 
of the public. The public can’t pro- 
tect themselves against that kind of 
theft. If A. mails money, say, a dol- 
lar, to B.. and B. says he never got 
the letter, what is A. going to do about 
it Both he and B. are out a dollar. 
or all B. can do is to take A.’s word 
that he sent the money and call the 
account square. No doubt, that will 
satisfv A., but B. is still out a dollar, 
and, what is worse, B. may come to 
believe that A. is a shyster, or A. mav 
think that of B., and consequently 
the confidence the two had in one an- 
other in their business relations mav 
be wrecked forever. Indeed, the theft 
of a leter by a post office employe 
might cause other men to suspect the 
inteoritv of their fellows for years, 
and make bitter enemies—quite un- 
justly. It?s worse than forgery. 
Men can guard themselves against 
the forger. but not against the letter- 


thief.” 


Col. Denison thus signalizes a dastard- 
Iv element in the perfidy of a post of- 
fice employe who steals a letter from the 
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mails. The letter-thief is despicable in 
that he takes a mean advantage of the 
trusting Department to which he has 
pledged absolute fidelity, and also of the 
trusting Public, for whose convenience 
the Post Office Department was created. 
Nay, more; the letter-thief is dastardly in 
that he takes advantage of the Public 
when employing a medium of business 
and social service from villainy in which 
the citizenry of a country are defence- 
lesa. 

We are now ready to answer the ques- 
tion: Why does the Post Office Act, un- 
der the Criminal Code of Canada (RS. 
See. 364) provide such severe penalty for 
those found guilty of the theft of post let- 
ters? This Act was passed to safeguard 
the security of His Majesty’s mails service 
in Canada as a paramount Public Con- 
venience for the despatch of all business 
and for the enhancement of social life. 
The answer is two-fold. 

The penalty for stealing post letters is 
severe, first. to signalize the fact that the 
Post Office Department and the Judiciary 
regard the crime as so perfidious a breach 
of public trust and as so fatal to the con- 
duct of business and social life that its 
dire heinousness must, hy extreme means, 
he indelibly impressed on the conscience 
of society. The penalty is severe, second- 
lv, to provide as adequate as possible a 
deterrent from committing the heinous 
felony of stealing post letters. 

Tf the penalty acts as a virtually sure 
deterrent, then its severity is morally, as 
well as practically, quite justified. A con- 
sultation of the Report of the Postmaster- 
General for the vear ended March 31. 
1910, proves that relatively to the thous- 
ands of persons employed in the mails 
service of Canada and to the hundreds of 
millions of letters received, transported, 
and delivered by the service, the number 
of offences annually against the Post Office 
Act under the Criminal Code is so few as 
to be virtually nil. In that year (Report 
cited, page xiil.) the estimated number of 
letters posted in Canada was 466,550,000, 
of which 10,465,000 were registered let- 
ters, and, therefore, likely to have con- 
tained monev and negotiable securities. 
Yet out of all those millions of letters, or 
thousands of registered letters, there were 
only 77 cases of abstracted or lost letters 
containing money, and of these only 6 
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(or 8, if we count the last three distribu- 
tively) are described in the Report of the 
Postmaster-General as thefts (Cp. Appen- 
dix H., pp. 2—4). That is to say: in- 
evitable liability to a very heavy penal 
sentence, even life imprisonment, for 
stealing post letters has proved a sure de- 
terrent from such felonies, and thus jus- 
tifies the provision of the Post Office sta- 
tute in the Criminal Code. 

An interesting commentary on the ne- 
cessity of severe penalty for postal thefts 
was furnished the present writer by an of- 
ficer of the British Postal Secret Service 
who was recently in Toronto. “The pen- 
alty,” he said, “in England for the theft 
of post letters was, until some years ago, 
as heavy as it is in Canada. But under the 
wave of humanitarian feeling which swept 
over Britain. the terms of imprisonment 
were reduced, sometimes to a period of a 
vear or so, sometimes even to a few 
months. The result has been to increase 
the number of offences of this kind in 
England, and now the Post Office De- 
partment and the Judiciary are advising 
that the former severer penalties be again 
provided for by statute for the sake of 
their deterrent force. There is no disre- 
gard of essential humanity in this de- 
mand, but postal thefts have become so 
relatively frequent in England that ex- 
treme statute penalties must be re-enacted 
in order absolutely to safeguard the secur- 
ity of the British mails service.” 

Summing up: we conclude that the se- 
vere penal sentences for postal thefts are 
imnosed as the just desert for a most base 
and perfidious felony and as an effective 
deterrent from deeds that if not practical- 
lv reduced to zero, would destroy the use- 
fulness of a supreme public convenience, 
and, with it. the warp and woof of the 
social fabric. Let. therefore, those humani- 
tarians who, in their logic, think that the 
part is greater than the whole, and those 
penologists who, in their advocacy of the 
short-term sentence and the parole, think 
only of the suffering wrong-doer and for- 
set the necessity of the law-abiding pub- 
lic, remember this: What, on first view, 
seems an inhuman social paradox, name- 
lv. the extreme penalty for theft of posi 
letters, turns out to be a necessary means 
for that Tdeal Enhancement of Life, which 
is the intrinsic end and justification of 
human existence. 





One Touch of Nature 


An Indian Love Story 


By 


Venour Davidson 


A” Drummond dressed for polo he 
noticed through the transparent 

reed blind the stalwart figure of a 
native soldier in spotless undress, waiting 
in a corner of the veranda. 

“That is Sepoy Ujagar Singh; what is 
his business here?” he asked his bearer. 

“Tle wishes to make petition to your 
honor,” replied the servant. 

“This is neither the place, nor the time, 
nor the manner for petitions,” snapped 
the young man with a frown. ‘However 

? 





“Well, Ujagar Singh, what is it?” he 
asked with some impatience, when breech- 
ed and booted he emerged on the veran- 
da. 

“T make urgent petition for leave,” said 
the man in a low eager voice. “Tt is in 
the matter of my marriage.” 

“Now you know perfectly well,” in 
terrupted Drummond sternly, “that you 
have no right to come to me like this. 
The order is for you to apply to the Native 
officer of your company, who will bring 
you before me in due course. I will not 
listen to you.” 

“Your honor, it is no use,’ replied the 
man sullenly. ‘The Subadar Sahib re- 
fuses to bring me up. He has his own 
reasons, and thence arises great injustice. 
If leave is not granted, I shall desert. The 
matter is of great urgency.” 

“Don’t talk like a fool!” said Drum- 
mond sharply. ‘Now look here! If the 
Subadar Sahib does not bring you before 
me at Durbar to-morrow, I will send for 


? 


you to come shooting with me in the after- 
noon. Then I will listen. Enough for 
the present.”’ 

For some time Drummond had had his 
eye on the clean, smart, good-looking 
young sepoy, who, in the three brief years 
of his service, had made himself remark- 
ed for industry, keenness and intelligence. 
Ile had, in fact, made a mental note of 
him for early promotion. 

At the informal orderly room held in 
the regimental lines on the following 
morning he paid rather more attention 
than usual to the undercurrents of affairs. 
It was the Hindu month of marriages, and 


many young soldiers were asking for 
leave. He saw Ujagar Singh hovering on 


the outskirts of the throng of applicants. 
He saw him once and again repulsed by 
the Native officer with a rough gesture 
and a sharp word. 

“These then are all the cases for to- 
day,” he finally said to the latter with a 
searching glance. 

“These are all, sir,” was the reply. 

“There is one more thing,’ added 
Drummond, when the business of the 
hour was concluded. “TI am going quail 
shooting this afternoon and want two men 
as beaters. Send that youngster from No. 
4 Section, a Chauhan Rajput of Sirsa dis- 
trict, Ujagar Singh, I think, and another 
man. Let them be at my bungalow at 
four o’clock.” 

Drummond sent his sais and the other 
beaters on, and detained Ujagar Singh 
to carry his gun and walk beside his pony 
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for the two or three miles that separated 
them from the appointed spot outside can- 
tonments. 

“Now what is the difficulty?” he inquir- 
ed kindly, when they were off and alone. 

“My marriage is fixed for the last day 
of the month,” began the youth in troub- 
led tones. ‘“‘As our custom is, from her 
childhood I have been bethrothed to 
Rohini, daughter of Sarup Singh, head- 
man of Khemganj}. But there is a plot 
against us, Sahib. For the Tehsildar of 
the Khemganj division has cast eyes on 
the maiden, and would take her as second 
wife. Therefore Sarup Singh would glad- 
y break his contract with us, if excuse can 
be found. To this end the Tehsildar has 
written to the Subadar of my company, 
who is his kinsman, that by every means 
he hinder my obtaining leave. Likewise 
Sarup Singh refuses to postpone the date, 
except on heavy payment, which, the old 
rogue well knows, my father is at present 
unable to make. For he indeed has had 
many expenses in connection with my sis- 
ter’s marriage, and the promotion to 
Native officer of my brother in the ecaval- 
ry. It is tyranny and injustice, Sahib! 
If I am not there by the appointed day I 
shall lose her. And, on the name of 
Kama, I will not lose her,” he added pas- 
sionately, ‘for she is beautiful as the lotus- 
flower !” 

“Tndeed ; and how ean you know that?” 
interposed Drummond quietly. “You can- 
not have seen her since she was a child?” 


“She was a very beautiful child,” re- 
plied the young man in obvious confu- 


a “Nay, Sahib, why should I deceive 
you? You are flesh and blood like my- 
self, and these customs of ours are not 


binding to men with youth in their veins. 
Only last year I saw her, yea, and held 
her in my arms, and knew her for my 
bride to be. But verily, Sahib, the first 
time it was a stroke of chance. The 
Ghaggar was coming down in mighty 
flood when my brother and I ferried across 
from our homestead on the opposite bank, 
and delivered the whole household of 
Sarup Singh from the rising waters. 
Thereafter many evenings I crossed, and 
found opportunity of meeting her in the 
fields, all without thought of wrong. And 
T sav again, Sahib. I will not lose her.” 

“Tt is not for me to blame vou, Ujagar 


“Court Clerk 
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Singh,” said Drummond gently. “But 
I have been looking at the company roll. 
You are not really entitled to leave under 
ordinary circumstances. The Subadar is 
within his rights, and must be allowed 
some discretion. Still I will help you all 
I can. You must write an application 
to the Deputy Commissioner of your dis- 
trict, that he enjoin postponement without 
penalty. I will have it backed by the Col- 
onel Sahib and forwarded at once. It is 
a request that is sure to be granted.” 
“Alas, I fear not, Sahib. Will it not 
be handed over at once to the Tehsildar 
who will report that it is inadvisable? 
For indeed the Dipty who is now set over 
us is not as the Sahibs of former days, who 
were our father’s rulers, counsellors and 
friends. He does not know us, he does 
not come among us, he does not speak or 


understand our tongue, and his de- 
ecrees are the decrees of the Teh- 
sildar or of his own Munsif.* Now 


tell me, Sahib, of what order are these 
young men to whom the Government 
hands us over. White they may be, but 
assuredly not of the same jat ¢ as the old 
Sahibs. Foolish folk say that there are 
none of the old sort left, and that there- 
fore they can do as they will.” 

“Foolishness, indeed,” replied Drum- 
mond non-committally. “You may be 
very sure that they would be the same if 
they had the chance. It is but the vogue 
of the moment, which would make them 
writers rather than rulers. But this much 
is certain, Ujagar Singh, that they fulfil 
the will of the Great Lord Sahib, and 
that it is neither your place nor mine to 
question it. There is one more thing, how-: 
ever, I can do for you. I will write to 
Tremayne Sahib, police officer of your dis- 
trict. He is my friend, and possibly can 
influence the Dipty Sahib.” 


“Ah, fool that I am to have forgotten 


Tiramain Sahib.” exclaimed the other 
eagerly. ‘Now that is a real Sahib. And 


I have hopes he will remember the lad, 
son of Zamindar Daulat Singh, who now 
and again carried his gun for him. But 
surely my father will have approached 
him in the matter.” 
“Well, Ujagar 


Singh,” pronounced 


_ Drummond finally, “‘this is all we ean do 


for the present. You write vour applica- 
tion for postponement, and I will write to 


tCaste 
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Tremayne Sahib. You’ve got three weeks 
yet, and you must have patience for a few 
days. I may be promising more than I 
can perform, but I am inclined to say that 
I will see you through this.” He waved 
aside the other’s incoherent thanks and 
protestations as they overtook the rest of 
the party, and entered on the business of 
the moment. 


* * * * * * * 


“Your protege’s account of the position 
is substantially correct,” ran the reply 
from Tremayne received within the week. 
“T remember the youngster well; he once 
at some risk saved a favorite spaniel of 
mine which was in difficulties in some 
deep and dangerous weeds. Would wil- 
lingly do anything in my power to help 
the lad or his father—a good old chap. 
As regards Williams, the D.C,. I am on 
delicate ground. In many matters he is 
my superior authorty, and this is one of 
them. I have little doubt that, in a case 
like the present, he would take the word 
of the Tehsildar rather than mine, if I 
were to offer it, which I will not. He is, 
let us say, an irreproachable theorist, and 
it were best to leave it at that. Between 
ourselves, he never moves far from a met- 
alled road, and thence or thereabouts he 
occasionally addreses those whom it may 
concern, or who care to listen, in flowery 
Urdu periods, which might just as well be 
so much French to ninety-nine per cent. of 
his charge. (You know the archaic sort of 
Hindi your fellows talk.) I have been 
told his reports are the envy and despair 
of the Province, and they will doubtless 
in due course, earn him translation to a 
sphere where such talents will have fitting 
scope. 

“Now I have gone somewhat minutely 
into this matter. I have warned the Teh- 
sildar, and the girl’s father that I see their 
game, am keeping my eye on them, and 
will bowl them out if I see the shadow of a 
chance. But as matters stand, I have no 
hesitation in predicting that your applica- 
tion for postponement will fail without the 
payment demanded , which I admit—and 
execrate—as exorbitant and unjust. There- 
fore I say the only alternative is to pro- 
duce your candidate at the psychial mo- 
ment, which, to satisfy dramatic fitness. 
and possibly my sense of mischief, should 
be the last unexpected instant. 








“Of course I have no doubt your C.O. 
would give the man leave as a special case 
on your representation; but if, as you say, 
you wish to avoid the appearance of in- 
terfering with the Subadar’s authority, 
why should not you yourself come to me 
on ten days’ leave and bring the youngst- 
er with you in some capacity. Thus the 
design need scarcely be known till your 
actual departure, and the news will not 
reach here. Meanwhile I myself will tell 
the boy’s father to count on consumma- 
tion, and will have it conveyed to the 
girl, 

“Dear old chap, I shall be delighted to 
have you with me for a few days. What a 
gay old time we had together during Luck- 
now Cup week last year! Bring a spear 
and a rifle; we may be able to rout out a 
pig together, and there are swarms of 
buck—some good heads, too—within an 
evening stroll. I have got a sort of house- 
boat on the Ghaggar in that neighbor- 
hood, and will send a cart to meet you at 
the wayside station of Kharial. Thus the 
bridegroom’s arrival will not be known un- 
til we wish it. 

“This is quite a long screed for me, but 
I have taken an interest in the case, and 
shall delight in putting a spoke in this 
particular wheel. Have no doubt you'll 
be able to manage your share so shall ex- 
peet you during the last week of the 
month.” | 


* * * * * * « 


The dusk was closing in on one of the 
last evenings of May, when a crawling 
branch train deposited Drummond and a 
couple of servants at a small sleepy sta- 
tion on the borders of Bhikalmir. Tre- 
mayne was waiting outside with a smart 
country-bred pony in a bamboo dog-cart, 
and soon had his friend seated beside him 
and bowling swiftly along a rough moon- 
lit country track, while the others follow- 
ed with the luggage in a more deliberate 
bullock wagon. <A few miles away on a 
river bank, a spacious open tent, pitched 
under a clump of mango trees, revealed 
the twinkling lights and glistening ap- 
pointments of a dinner-table laid within, 
while in the water below a cumbrous coun- 
try boat, roughly fitted with awnings, 
swung at its moorings. They had finished 
their dinner before an insistent and cres- 
cendo creaking announced the arrival of 
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the baggage, and Drummond bade Ujagar 
Singh present himself. 

The young sepoy stood before them in 
punctilious salute, but with a deprecating 
smile that sought for recognition in the 
eyes of Tremayne. A _ plethoric spaniel 
rose slowly, sniffed and wheezed at the 
skirts of his coat, and at last rose on her 
hind legs and fawned upon him. 

“Tt appears that old Rani has not for- 
gotten her debt to thee, Ujagar Singh,” 
said Tremayne with a smile. “But assured- 
ly I should not have known thee for the 
Chokra* of three years gone. For lo! thou 
art now a man, and soon to be head of a 
household.” 

“By your honor’s kindness and condes- 
cension,’” murmured the other. 

“Rather by that of your own Sahib,” 
replied Tremayne. “Well, we’ve done our 
part, and now the stage is ready for you. 
Your father has warned Sarup Singh to 
have the marriage meats prepared, and the 
priest in readiness. It only remains for 
you to ride on the appointed day to the 
house of your father-in-law, to claim your 
bride and take her home. When you have 
her in your father’s house I faney you can 
keep her safe, even though you have to 
leave her in a day or two. And now, when 
the Sahib can spare you, I expect you 
would wish to go home? You ean take 
the small dug-out, and make your way 
down the river: but I should advise you to 
lie close till the day after to-morrow. It is 
not impossible that an aecident might hap- 
pen to you.” 

The young man saluted again with a 
erin of gratitude, but seemed to linger still 
and hesitate to speak. 

“T fear greatly to trespass further on 
your honor’s kindness,” he blurted out 
on encouragement; “but would your 
two lordships so far honor my father and 
myself by riding with us to Khemganj on 
the dav of fulfilment. It is not protection 
we seek,” he added proudly, “but rather 
to show the neighbors that the house of 
Zamindar Daulat Singh has still the 
friendship and trust of the Sahibs as of 
old. It is granted? Then your honors 
are kind indeed. I go in great obliga- 
tion.” 

“Well, well,’ commented Tremayne 
wearily. ‘We are a couple of meddling 
busvbodies. Old Daulat Singh asked 


*Lad 
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my influence in the matter, but I should- 
n’t have seen my way to do anything if 
you hadn’t interested yourself. If I went 
in this sort of Quixotism I should have 
no time for anything else. Have you any 
idea, old chap, how many, let us say, mid- 
dlemen there are in a district—excellent 
instruments under control, but utterly 
unscrupulous without it—who are. ever 
ready to pounce on and profit by the 
smallest lack of supervision? Can you 
imagine the number of cases somewhat 
parallel, -that never see the daylight? 
There are many injustices I could avert 
if my advice were asked. The only alter- 
native, as in the present instance, to meet 
plot with counterplot, intrgue with arti- 
fice, for which I have neither temper, 
time, nor taste. Still, for once, the means 
have served to secure the happy end, and 

-the rest of the action passes out of our 
hands, and behind the scenes.” 

But there was ai unexpected little epi- 
logue of which those two were the sole and 
select audience. With some amusement 
in their hearts, a dawn or two later, they 
had joined the rude cavaleade of relations 
and retainers in the triumphant progress 
to the house of Sarup Singh at Khemganj. 
The latter’s countenance had fallen at 
sight of Tremayne, who, before leaving, 
flung him an ironical pleasantry which 
did not altogether restore his confidence. 
In the course of the afternoon in camp 
they had caught across the water snatches 
of melody and merriment from the bridal 
procession then wending its way to the 
house of the bridegroom. 

They had strolled with their after- 
dinner cheroots to a little distance from 
the lighted tent, when something took 
shape from the shadows, a handsome strip- 
ling stood before them, and spoke a rapid 
sentence or two in a stealthy undertone. 

“Well I’m blowed! - Unprecedented! 
The land of surprises! A denouement in- 
deed!” were some of the muttered phrases 
that expressed the amazement of his hear- 
ers. 

For the lad had conveved that his 
brother, Ujagar Singh had got his bride 
in a boat below the steep bank, and wish- 
ed to present her to the Sahibs, if servants 
could be kept out of the way. 

“Neither is this one of our customs,” 
began the young sepoy. sheepishly, as, 
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after approaching noiselessly across the 
fretted leafy tracery, he stood with radi- 
ant smile, one hand resting lightly on the 
shoulder of a slim, shapely, shrouded fig- 
ure at his side; “but surely no Rajput be- 
fore was wedded with such honor. Also it 
is the wish of Rohini to declare all that 
her heart is full of, and truly her will is 
mine. Unveil, therefore, beloved, and 


' speak thy mind. That is the great Police 


Sahib of our district, and this is my own 
Sahib of the regiment.” 

Such moonlight as filtered through the 
foliage discovered a little, oval, olive face 
proudly poised on a form of striking sym- 
metry. The delicate chiselled features 
bore the unmistakable stamp of race, the 
abiding heritage of the pure Rajput and 
the outcome of their rigid rules of mating. 

“My lords,” she began dauntlessly in 
a voice that struggled for boldness and 
rippled with laughter and tears, “know- 
ing of your great kindness and courtesy, 
I take no shame, but rather honor in 
thus revealing myself to your presence, 
and avowing our obligation. And to you, 
Sahib, I say,” addressing Drummond, 


“that my man’s life is yours, yours to 
spend or to spill, as is that of all the 
sons that shall be born to us. And so 
it shall be in our house until your honor 
be Commander-in-Chief. And ever shall 
I pray to Rati that when the auspicious 
hour comes some gracious and beautiful 
lady may make your life as full and fruit- 
ful as you have made mine.” 

The equivalent of “bless you my chil- 
dren!’”’ was pronounced in all sincerity, 
and as the twin forms melted into the 
darkness, and the dip of oars died away in 
the distance, the young men threw them- 
selves back in their chairs with a little 
sympathetic laughter that served to stifle 
a sigh. 

“So the only thing for us to do,” sug- 
gested Tremayne after a pause of silence 
only broken by the lapping of the river, 
“is to drink their healths in one more peg, 
and then to bed, if we’re going to hunt up 
that pig at daybreak to-morrow: 

“For marriage is always somewhat sad 

To those outside the door: 
Still, Love is only a dream, and Life 
Itself is little more.” 





THE WATERFALL 


Merry and bright, 
Sparkling with light, 


Diamonds, pure dewdrops of joy; 


A gay, happy tinkle, 
A fresh, little sprinkle, 


The streamlet, the river’s small toy. 


Murmuring a song, 
As running along, 


It leaps into space, and then falls, 


With loud, laughing cries, 
O’er the boulders it flies, 


That project from those smooth, stony walls. 


Then with a splash, 
A jump and a dash, 


It lands at the foot, in a pool. 


And thinking it best, 
It stays there to rest, 


And lies in the willow’s shade, cool. 


—Margaret Osborne. 











What Makes the West Different? 


By 


Aubrey Fullerton 





Epiror’s Nore: 


No one denies that the West is different 


from the rest of Canada, but the difficulty is to know wherein the 
difference lies. There is, of course, the difference in climate, in 
topography and so on. But there is also a difference between the 
Westerner and the Easterner. Place twin brothers in two places: 
one in Ontario, one in Saskatchewan. In three years they are 
different in a thousand ways, different in the way they look at 
life, the way they spend money, or live or work. Mr. Fullerton’s 
article may not explain everything in this connection but it gives 
food for thought,—interesting thought—about one’s country. 


T is easier to feel distinctions than to 
I define them. Everyone knows, by ex- 
perience or by hearsay, that the West 

is different, but to lay one’s hand on the 
secret of the difference is not so simple a 
matter as it would seem. Even where the 
West most resembles some other place, or 
its life is most like some other life, there 
are subtle differences, and its very resem- 
blances heighten its contrasts. The West 
knows that it is different, and is glad of 
it. But precisely what are its differences? 
A globe-trotter who was doing the West 

a few years ago spent fifteen minutes in 
Moose Jaw, between trains. It was a 
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rainy day, the streets were muddy, and he 
walked the length of one block and back 
to the train. It happened that in that 
time he met but one person, a homely man 
with red hair. In the story of his tour, 
as it afterwards appeared in print, he said 
that “every time he was in Moose Jaw it 
rained, and every person he saw in the 
town was homely and red-haired.” That 
man may have thought he had found the 
secret of at least one town’s individuality, 
but he hadn’t. Generalities, to be safe, 
must go deeper than the surface. 


The western country itself is the first 


and most apparent distinction. It is an 
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OF CANADIANS. 


This picture was taken in the street close to the C.P.R. depot 
at Winnipeg. It is not an uncommon scene in that city, in fact 


quite the reverse. 


These women and children have already, since 


the taking of the picture, passed into the “crucible” of the West 
to be melted down into—Canadians. Some day the great-great- 
grand son of the small Ruthenian boy in the picture, shall go to 
pick a wife and someone may happen to say, what race is he? 
And the answer shall be, not “Ruthenian” but Canadian—which 


means, a mixture of the best. 





unusual kind of country, rolled out flat 
in one part, piled up high and rough in 
another. This neighboring of contrasts 
is unique. It is a question of origins. 
Nature was very busy away back in the 
early Sometime when the West was being 
made, and the movements that went on, 
with no one to see, shaped the destiny of 
the country of to-day and _ to-morrow. 
There is a connection between the black 
prairie soil and history, and between the 
Rockies and the hoary Past. 

There is a piece of every other province 
in the provinces and territories of the 
West. In places the West is like the East, 
reproducing here and there its general 
features and its natural lay-out. But, in 
addition, there is a distinctive West-ness 


that Manitoba and British Columbia, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, all possess. They 
have touches of the East, but they have 
something else. To find the like of that 
“something else” one would need to visit 
the Argentine, Southern Siberia, Switzer- 
land, and the Dakotas; and even there 
would be some characteristics unaccount- 
ed for. 

Part and parcel of the country is its 
climate. It makes the West what it is as 
much as do the prairies and the hills. It 
colors the life of the people, it tints the 
landscape, it grows the crops. The West’s 
climate is its very own, and unmatchable. 
These are its marks: long days and sum- 
mer twilights, prairie sunsets, mountains 
that range from semi-tropic to polar, the 
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THE MODERN PLAINSMAN. 


These are modern inhabitants of the Canadian West—two 
parents and a child. The parents are Galicians but the child is a 


Canadian. 





electrical air of the plains, the soft expan- 
sive flavor of the harvest-time, the ringing 
frostiness of the prairie winter, the pleas- 
ant greenness of the coast country. Sum- 
mer or winter there is a mystery about it; 
and there is a power about it. Men like 
it or dislike it, as the case may be, but in 
either case it grips them. 

Now this climate of the West is not a 
fixed quantity. Covering, as it does, a 
quarter of the continent, it changes with 
the miles. It has its surprises, too. By 
rule of latitude, the far North should be 
dead and cold all the year through, but 
in fact there are gorgeous wild flowers on 
the summer shores of the Arctic, while 
winter in the Peace River country is fre- 


quently milder than it is five or six hun- 
dred miles south. To be sure, the West- 
ern climate goes sometimes to extremes. 
It is foolish to deny it. But there is a 
staple climate, which has its own ways 
and wiles, its wonders and witcheries, and 
all in all it makes the West different. 

Of one of the Western cities it was said 
by a skilful paragrapher once upon a 
time that it was “bounded on the north by 
the aurora borealis, on the west by the 
everlasting hills, on the south by eternal 
sunshine, and on the east by the tramp of 
incoming multitudes.” Boundaries of 
this kind are possible only of places that 
are geographically and climatically uni- 
que. But the last of these happy figures 
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THE ANCIENT PLAINSMAN 


In most cases the Indian has diminished from a terrible figure 


that once dominated the plains, to a curiosity, a man who does 


odd jobs. Only in a few parts of the West are there still the old 
noblemen of the plains, trapping and hunting, leading a wild 
fearless life. 





—AND WHAT DROVE HIM OUT. 


The track-laying machine is at work in a score of places in the 
plains country. Everywhere it goes it leaves the twin track. 
Everywhere it goes—the Indian goes ahead. Always retreating 
from the oppression of civilization. 
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THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


If you have travelled much in the West and have slept in small 
town hotels, you have heard the sound of the American Invasion 
—the sound of the farm wagons laden with household effects, with 
tired horses and sleepy drivers, arrive in the town to rest on thetr 
way to the new farms they have chosen instead of the old farms 
south of the boundary. Sometimes these wagons, conveying the 
effects of the ex-American settler, travel in long processions, some- 
times singly. 








THE OLD RED RIVER CART. 


This picture recalls the brave men who first had faith enough 
to settle in the Northwest. Men who went there some years ago 
“with thirteen cents” in their pockets are now wealthy men, lead- 
ing citizens and fathers of contented families. 
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DIFFERENT? 








THERE ARE NO SIGN POSTS ON PRAIRIE: ROADS 


The way to their new farms may be uncharted, and touched 
by no knewn trail. From town to town the wagons travel across 
the boundary, and up towards the north where nobody ever ven- 
tures but the Indian, the explorer and “Stripes,” the mounted 
policeman. Low they finally find their way—only the immigra- 
tion authorities know. In some places the prairie is like the sea 
ots where one cannot mark one locality from another without “tak- 
ing the stars” and the sun. 














. —AND THE MODERN PRAIRIE SCILOONER 


These are part of the C’¢ ryday life of SOT owns. We id pro- 
cessions of wagons and cows and horses, with men, women, and 
children gathered inside the great WAGONS, probably sleeping. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


and an original solution for it is sometimes found in the West. 











THE ROMANTIC METHOD 


in the eyes of the Easterners is to travel on horse-back. 
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CROSSING A WESTERN RIVER 
with the equipment for a homestead lying on ‘the other side. 











“MOVING” ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Observe the team of horses and the team of oxen—and the 
calves as oulviders. 
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WESTERN OCCUPATIONS. 
Branding “doggies” and “broncho-bust- 
img’ are the least prosaic features of the 
range business in the West, although the 
herding and shipping of the grown cattle 


is no small matter. 
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—AND EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 
Women do not work in the fields gener- 
ally, although the newly arrived immi- 


, ° ‘ ‘ 
grants wives sometimes make an exception 


as in the above pictures, Neither is all 


plowing done with oxen. 
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A TYPICAL DOUKHOBOR VILLAGE. 


It is sometimes said that the West is not as interesting as the 
is monotonous, but if one looks for the beauty of the plains itis to 
ing the long, low sweep of prairie flung out against the horizon 
simple dwellings in a peaceful village lying out under the high 

















WHERE THE PRAIRIE ENDS AND MOUNTAINS BEGIN. 


A typical Western mining town’s main street. 
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AGAINST THE LONG, LOW HORIZON. 


Kast. or the Pacific Coast country. Easterners say that the prairie 
he found. There isa wonderful charm even in this picture, show- 
before, behind and to the left and right; and in the low-roofed, 
Western sky. 














A WESTERN HOMESTEAD. 


The prospect ts not, it is true, very cheerful, but it is only the 
heginning of greater things. 
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points to another, and this time a personal 
uniqueness, 

The people of the West are the chiefest 
of its outward differences. They are more 
varied than the climates, more picturesque 
than the mountains. Nowhere else in all 
the werld can be found such an assort- 
ment of human beings, such differenti- 
ations of the human element. It would 
seem that the country fastened upon even 
its first inhabitants some of its own char- 
acteristic divergences, for the Indians and 
Ieskimos of the West and Western North 
are different from their kinsmen inthe 
Mast. The pioneer white men who came 
next developed, in a peculiar and very 
marked degree, the brand of the West. 
And in these latter days, human nature 
in all its shades and lights has been pour- 
ed into and spread over the four provinces 
until its very mixedness makes it differ- 
ent from any other aggregate of human 
nature in the world. 

_The “tramp of the incoming multi- 
tudes” is not poetry alone. There is fact 
for it. Nor is this movement of people 
merely a stage in the process of land set- 
tlement: it is a chapter in world history 
and a study in world psychology. Can 
you explain it—the drawing, the gripping, 
the tearing-up, the moving, the settling- 
down, the new living? To know the real 
inside workings of even the average im- 
migrant mind, before and after, would be 
as entertaining as a day with Dickens 
and as instructive as a course in sociology. 

lt is saving a little too much to say, 
as has been said, that forty different lan- 
guages mav be heard in the course of a 
walk on the streets of Winnipeg. Such an 
achievement, at least, would require very 
good walking and very sharp hearing. 
But it would be quite within the fact to 
sav that at one point and another 
throughout the city, in open and in secret, 
fortv or more different tongues are spoken 
In the course of a dav. The Enelishness 
of Winnipeg is still predominant, hut it 
has its Babel, as has everv other citv. in 
the West. The whole West, indeed, is a 
Babel. : 

The lay of the land, the feel of the air. 
and the look of the people are outward 
differences. They are the distinctions seen 


or felt, but they are, after all, only the 
oeceasions of other and more vital differ- 
There is an in- 


ences helow the surtace, 
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termediary difference, however, that 1s 
partly outward and partly inward, bridg- 
ing between the two. It is the West's 
business. 

Business in the West is growing visi- 
bly. The wonderful development of 
trade and commerce is apparent even to 
those to whom the human interest of the 
Immigration movement does not appeal. 
It is a great game, and bold moves are be- 
ing made by the men who are playing it. 
What makes it different from the business 
game in the Kast is its twin support; the 
two natural conditions of land and wheat. 
The hunger for land and the hunger for 
bread are admirable business feeders, and 
from these two universal appetities has 
erowh an extensive commerce, which the 
West is peculiarly fitted to carry because 
it is laid off so generously and mixed so 
richly. Other enterprises, great and small, 
have clustered around these parent enter- 
prises; they are of much the same ilk as 
elsewhere, but land and wheat are the 
West’s distinctive stock-in-trade. 

These combined agencies at work, then, 
produce the life of the West, which is the 
really significant differentiation. Their 
interchanges and co-relations are a verit- 
able maze, difficult enough to follow in the 
process but more plainly discernible in the 
result. ‘The life of the West’ means 
more than is covered by the external con- 
ditions of land, weather, people, and work. 
It is the native quality of the people acted 
upon and re-molded by the influences of 
land, weather, work, and neighbors, that 
gives us the spirit of the West, which 
means the spirit of the Western people. 
This is the real West, and if one ean get 
at it he will find it to be the real differ- 
ence of the West. It cannot be found by 
superficial looking. Fair judgment of 
Western life and spirit requires experience 
of it. 

It is a large life. The bigness of the 
country, the wideness of the sky, the 
greatness of the work, impel the Western- 
er to larger thoughts and bolder habits. 
Men who came to the West ten or twenty 
vears ago made much = of its ‘freedom’ 
and the absence of petty restrictions; but 
as time goes on the general freedom is 
rightly beine narrowed by the demands 
oft society, Still, there is a freshness in the 
air and the life that convention has not 
vet spoiled, and it helps to emphasize the 
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largeness of things. He is a poor West- 
erner who does not realize in some meas- 
ure the magnitude of the task involved in 
the opening up of the country and the 
assimilation of its many peoples ; and the 
knowledge that this work is going on 
around him gives to his own work, con- 
sciously or not, a new importance and a 
larger interest. There is not so much of 
this sense of largeness in the Eastern prov- 
inces, whose history is more nearly made 
and whose skylines are closer set. 

The West is democratic, as a natural 
result of its freedom. There is a disposi- 
tion to give every man a chance, and fre- 
quently a second chance. If he makes 
good, his place is assured; if not, he goes 
out. Men have come to the West with 
bad pasts and, finding this willingness to 
give them a trial, have been put on their 
mettle and have made good. Social lines 
are not so closely or tightly drawn. A 
man’s a man. And still there are con- 
ventions and artificialities; in time the 
West will very likely lose some of its 
democracy. 

It is a busy life in the West. The 
amount of work to be done is tremendous, 
and much of it urgent. Seemingly things 
are never finished. Twenty hours of sum- 
mer daylight do not find us any better 
caught up than in ten hours in the winter. 
“So much to do” is everyone’s cheerful 
complaint. Leisure is a dream which 
many have forgotten and which some 
could not now enjoy were it to be had. 
There is no explanation for it but that 
there is more to be done than in the East, 
for everywhere, and in all walks of life, 
one hears the same; not enough time, no 
time at all. The West is very busy, and 
genuinely so. It takes too much time to 
make-believe. 

Let it not be thought that this is an 
unpleasant condition. We of the West 
rather like it. To be sure, it would be 
delightful if a greater amount of leisure 
were possible, but the period of leisure is 
coming some day, just as the period of 
culture is already at hand. Meanwhile 
there is a great satisfaction in doing 
things, and they who grumble a little at 
bed-time waken the next morning ag will- 
ing as ever to go at it again. The West 
begins the day’s work a little later, per- 
haps, than the East, but it works longer 
and more strenuously. 
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Life of this kind begets nerves, of 
course. The West is nervous. The busy- 
ness of the people is one contributing fac- 
tor to this, and another is an outward con- 
dition; the dryness and keenness of the 
air. The men and women who are doing 
things in the West are living at high pres- 
sure, and it is not to be wondered at that 
break-downs come now and then. - Yet 
the breaks are surprisingly few, after all. 
The zest of the life itself and the tonic of 
the wide spaces and the open skies keep 
the workers nerved and braced. <A good 
many of them have found the secret of 
the second wind. ‘The work of the West 
is done with a great outlay of nervous 
energy, and the life is electric, but a type 
of men is being developed that will be 
capable of unusual effort. It is too early 
yet to say just what the permanent West- 
ern type will be, but as now making it will 
at least be energetic, high-strung, and big- 
hearted. Here is where nature and man 
work together: the same natural condi- 
tions that make human energy necessary 
make it possible. 

The West is markedly different by 
reason of its prevailing optimism. Its 
people are incurably hopeful and consis- 
tently confident. Nothing will make them 
doubt the future of their country or of its 
possibilities. This unfailing assurance 
was very well characterized by a visitor 
from the East who said that “the West was 
not so much a place as a state of mind, of 
enthusiasm, of hope, of optimistic spirit 
that could not be quenched.” And, indeed, 
it is no place for the man who cannot 
command a supply of enthusiasm. Some 
such have come, but they have gone again, 
for the West is not congenial, in spirit or 
atmosphere, to the misanthropes. Its 
hopefulness may seem at times to be un- 
reasoning and unfounded. Be it said, 
however, that thus far there seems to be 
justification for any degree of intelligent 
optimism. Men who refuse to be stamped- 
ed by occasional alarms come out safely 
in the end. Even during the temporary 
depressions, when money has been among 
the unattainables, there has been very lit- 
tle sacrificing of property interests. Land- 
holders have shown their faith in the 
country in season and out of season, and 
their persistence has been contagious. 

Mistakes have been made, and failures 
have followed, but it is fairly safe to sav 
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that they have not been the fault of the 
West. Everybody knows that he is in a 
growing country, where things are sure to 
get better and bigger as time goes on; and 
this fact alone serves to keep up the spirits 
to the optimistic point. It makes men 
venturesome and aggressive. The East- 
erner wants to see before he leaps; but the 
Westerner leaps whether he sees or not, 
believing that he will strike safely some- 
where. And usually he does. The con- 
servative Easterner is more frequently 
trapped and gold-bricked than is the ven- 
turesome Westerner. Optimism that 
dares is reasonably safe, and that of the 
West is the bold, daring optimism of vig- 
orous youth. 

Youth has its disadvantages, however, 
and to it are chiefly due the weak points 
in the life of the West; for it will not.do 
to paint that life in uniformly rosy colors. 
The West lacks certain desirable qualities 
because of its newness. The very fact 
that it is new means that it lacks that 
charm of the past in which old Quebec, 
for instance, is so rich. Storied associa- 
tions do not linger about our Western 
cities as they do about the cities of the 
Kast, and our country villages have none 
of that delightful tradition out of which 
novels and poems are made. It would be 
refreshing at times to see something 
mossy, but instead one sees things new 
and crude. Newness has an interest, an 
expectancy, a hopefulness, but it not often 
has beauty, and, treasonable though it 
may be, one tires now and then of the 
glaring new and longs for the refreshing 
old. 

The West has always believed in edu- 
cation. It believes in culture, too, but 
is only beginning to find time for it. 
There is an over-emphasis upon material 
interests. Getting and gaining are much 
with us, and many do not hesitate to pro- 
claim their get-rich-quick philosophy. 
Yet this is probably nothing more or less 
than a weakness of youth. And even so, 
the idealist is side by side with the traf- 
ficker, and his influence is being felt, if 
his voice is sometimes not being heard. 
Vice is more open, but no deeper, than in 
the East. Law is respected. 

At times the West is somewhat boastful. 
[ts pride cannot always be repressed. But 
is not boastfulness a failing of youth? 
And is it not a good-natured failing, at 
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that? Our boasting is of large and gen- 
erous kind, characteristic, and spicy. The 
railway conductor who kept a brakeman 
on the rear platform to name the new 
towns that sprang up as the train went 
past had the enthusiasm of a good West- 
ern boaster and the spirit of a good West- 
ern citizen. 


The very fact of its plastic condition 
explains the West’s greatest opportun- 
ities—the opportunity for personality. 
The man who has personality can make 
himself felt in a new and growing com- 
munity far more greatly and effectively 
than in a community whose life is already 
set and whose society has permanently 
formed. Never in Canada’s nistory were 
there such opportunities, not merely for 
the man of business as such, but for the 
man of character who has it in him to 
make an impress upon the new national 
life now in evolution. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that the West is different both outwardly 
and inwardly, and despite the points of 
resemblance. Such differences as are due 
to the country’s youth will be lessened as 
time goes on, and the years will bring with 
them a levelling between West and East. 
Costs of living, social conditions, and con- 
ventions, political sentiments, and _busi- 
ness methods are all approximating. 
Moreover, there are exceptions to the dif- 
ferences. Not all Westerners are living ¢ 
large life: some are as small and mean as 
the proverbial village gossip in the East. 
Not all Westerners are busy: some are 
loafers. Not all Westerners are hopeful: 
some are discouraged and disappointed. 
The West is not all new: parts of it have 
a history; it is not all rich: there are ex- 
tremes of luxury and penury; it is not 
all of any one kind or another, for nature 
and human nature always vary. 

But with all due allowances and excep- 
tions, there is a something left over which 
constitutes the difference of the West. Its 
life, its spirit, is different. It gives and 
takes, makes and is itself made, until a 
Western type, distinct and unique, is pro- 
duced from its refining-pot. The influ- 
ences toward this result are many, intri- 
cate, and elusive, and it does not yet clear- 
ly appear what the final issue will be; but 
the process is fascinating. And when all 
is said and done, the West will still be 
different. 
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Kitchener 


FE reprint herewith an article deal- 

ing with Egypt, written by “W.” 

in the Contemporary Review. If 
the writing is not brilliant, the facts are 
valuable. Canadians who pretend to talk 
of their share in the British Empire, can- 
not go far astray in reading so interesting 
an article on England’s (and the Im- 
perialists would say “QOur’) task in 
Kgypt. Lord Kitchener is the new pro- 
consul. His appointment is the raison 
d'etre for the article. 

The death of Sir Eldon Gorst at the 
early age of fifty has led to the appoint- 
ment of Britain’s third Pro-Consul in 
Egypt, and a new epoch is about to begin 
on the banks of the Nile. There is every 
prospect that the Anglo-Egyptian admin- 
istration, like a machine that is some- 
what out of order, will be rapidly over- 
hauled, cleaned, and set to work once more 
at an accelerated pace. There is not very 
much the matter with the machine, -and 
there is every likelihood that the new 
Agent will quickly be able to set it run- 
ning as it never run before. 

The good sense of the Home Govern- 
ment in appointing Lord Kitchener to the 
vacant office is highly to be commended. 
His prestige in Egy pt is enormous. In 
the opinion of the natives he is an: em- 
bodiment of stern justice and_ kindly 
sympathy. He represents the military 
power of England; and he is hailed by 
the natives as the creator of the Egyp- 
tian army, the conqueror of the Dervish- 
es and of the Boers, and as the Command- 


in Egypt 


er-in-Chief of all the British forces. Many 
of the Arabic papers are rejoiced at the 
appointment. Al-Ahram, for example, 
writes: “If we are to be ruled, let us be 
ruled by a manly man. Lord Kitchen- 
er’s appointment should be welcomed, 
since he is so. well known to us. His 
justice in the army is proverbial, and 
Egypt is hungry for justice.” 

Lord Kitchener’s reputation will alone 
overcome the majority of the difficulties 
which beset the diplomatic path in Egypt. 
He will not be subjected to the insults of 
the native press so freely as was Sir El- 
don Gorst; for, whereas a diplomat with 
what sometimes appeared to be democra- 
tic tendencies cannot be expected to re- 
taliate, a mighty soldier whose word seems 
to be law to Britain’s world-encircling 
armies, is not a person to be trifled with. 
His appearance at any Government office 
will set the knees of every dishonest clerk 
knocking together, whereas that of Sir 
Eldon Gorst merely aroused a soapy inter- 
est. And the General Assembly or Coun- 
cils of Ministers will, at the outset, pay the 
respect to Lord Kitchener which they were 
only beginning to show to Sir Eldon after 
four hard years. The task of governing 
Egypt, which, thanks to the events of 
these last years, would now be a simple 
one to any strong man with a reputation, 
will be for Lord Kitchener a sympathetic 
and interesting labor, giving him time 
to study the great problems of the Medi- 
terranean and to raise British military 
prestige from the Bosphorus to Fez. It 
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has been rumored for a long time that 
Lord Kitchener was anxious to be Britain’s 
representative either in Cairo or at Con- 
~tantinople, as he is of opinion that the 
Mediterranean will be the centre of the 
next great outbreak of hostilities; but there 
is no reason to suppose that he will make 
Kgypt but a pawn in a greater game, or 
that he will not give his best attention to 
the interesting problem of governing the 
Nile Valley to the satisfaction both of Im- 
perialists and of Radicals. 

We have lately heard a good deal about 
the “muddle” in Egypt; we have listened 
to the numerous complaints of dissatisfied 
oflicials; and we have been told that the 
country is gone to the deuce. Now, ac- 
tuallv. there is no real muddle. There 
are — rous things which are wrong and 
out of order, sufficient, in fact, to have 
given Mr. Roosevelt some justification for 
his remarks at the Guildhall; there are a 
great many Departmental hitches and ob- 
structions; and there are several large mat- 
ters which are encumbering and frustrat- 
ing the Government as a whole, as, for 
example, the question of the Cs apitulations. 
But the situation is not confused; the for- 
ward movement of the country is merely 
hampered by the ill-working of the ma- 
chine, and matters can be set to rights 
with comparative ease. The new Agent 
may approach his work, therefore, with 
little of that nerve-straining anxiety, and 
even perplexity, which must have been felt 
by Sir Eldon Gorst when he entered into 
office in 1907. 

At that time the situation was extreme- 
ly grave. The retirement of Lord Cromer 
was mainly induced by the fact that he 
did not consider his health good enough 
to stand the strain of so serious a crisis 
as that which had to be faced. He must 
have felt that there was some likelihood of 
his grip being somewhat relaxed as his 
physical strength gave way. He was press- 
ed on all sides by a hundred anxieties, and 
he realized that his enemies were taking 
courage from the belief that he was past 
his prime. It was the crowning merit of 
his great career in Egypt that he was will- 
ing to hand the command over to a 
younger man at the moment when he felt 
himself not in proper fighting condition 
to meet the emergencies of the time. 


The tragedy of Denishwai in 1906 was 
still in the forefront of men’s minds. Bri- 
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tish officers in uniform had been attacked, 
and one of them had succumbed, within a 
few miles of their camp; and, apart from 
all other considerations, this outrage was 
to be interpreted as meaning that the very 
symbols and insignia of British author- 
ity were despised and disregarded. The 
misunderstanding with Turkey in. connec- 
tion with the Sinaitie frontier had caused 
a more than usually excited outburst of 
anti-British feeling; and, had there been 
war, it is possible that the Egyptian army 
would have mutinied. Rumors of forth- 
coming massacres of Christians were fre- 
quent; and, more than once, the date was 
fixed for a general slaughter. Both in 
1906 and 1907 a rising, directed against 
the English, was confidently expected; 
and there was one well-remembered night 
in Cairo when a total absence of British 
officers from the clubs and places of amuse- 
ment revealed the fact that they were all 
under arms at their posts. Massacre was 
openly preached in the villages throughout 
the country; and many Europeans were 
subjected to insult. 


The Nationalists, that is to say those 
Egyptians who wished to terminate the 
British Occupation and to introduce self- 
government, were at this time an extreme- 
ly powerful party; and the Khedive, per- 
haps chagrined at the attitude of the 
Agency towards him, was not inclined to 
be ill-disposed to the movement. The 
Russo-Japanese war had supplied a power- 
ful stimulus to Oriental aspirations, and 
the Egyptians were of opinion that they, 
too, could rise with easy rapidity to the 
level of a first-class Power. The financial 
crisis, in which a large number of Euro- 
peans and Egyptians had lost enormous 
sums of money, had paralyzed the Bourse. 
The nerves of the whole country were on 
edge. 

Sir Vincent Corbet, the Financial Ad- 
viser to the Egyptian Government, had 
sent in his resignation, and there was 
much confusion in that Ministry. Sir 
William Garstin, the indefatigable Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Public Works, was 
about to resign. Major Machell, the Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of the Interior, had 
also to be replaced; and Sir Horace Pinch- 


ing had acquainted the Government of | 


his intended departure. Sir Elwin Pal- 
mer, one of the leading financial authori- 
ties in Egypt, had died in the previous 
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vear; and the health of Mustafa Pasha 
Fehmy, the trustworthy old Egyptian 
Prime Minister, did not permit him to 
retain office. The appointment of so 
many new officials to the important va- 
cancies added very considerably to the dif- 
ficulties of a situation already almost des- 
perate; and, as though purposely to in- 
crease the troubles of the new Agent, a 
number of ill-advised members of Parlia- 
ment preached open rebellion to the Egyp- 
tian hotheads. 

No sooner was Lord Cromer’s back turn- 
ed than the vernacular Press attacked the 
Occupation with vicious energy. His 
strong hand being removed, the reaction 
set in; and the native journalists revelled 
in a demoniacal fantasy of abuse. Lord 
Cromer was accused of all the crimes in 
the calendar; and it was publicly recorded 
that he had left the country bearing with 
him many millions of pounds stolen from 
the Kgyptian treasury. The Nationalists 
freely stated, and seemed actually to be- 
lieve, that his resignation had_ been 
brought about by their triumphant policy, 
and that the Home Government had re- 
quired his removal, owing to his stern 
treatment of the Denishwai ruffians. Bri- 
tish prestige suffered a very palpable 
fall, and it was thought that the days of 
self-government were imminent. 


On these tempestuous scenes Sir Eldon 
Gorst arrived, without pomp or ceremony. 
He was a small, ill-dressed, spectacled man 
of some forty-six years, with a determined, 
but not distinguished, bearing. It was al- 
ready known, and soon observed again, 
that he disliked notoriety. He walked on 
foot through the streets of Cairo, jostled 
by the natives; or, bare-headed and some- 
times collarless, he rode his pony amidst 
the noisy traffic. At times he drove his 
own small motor-car; and, in the absence 
of a chauffeur, shouted to the pedestrians 
in the vernacular to warn them from his 
path. He expressed the greatest irrita- 
bility when, on his official tours, the native 
notables presented him with the customary 
bouquets of flowers; and the usual mount- 
ed policemen who were despatched by the 
local governors to ride behind him were 
sent about their business with a sharpness 
that was absolutely inexplicable to them. 
Before he left Egypt for the last time, he 
had schooled himself to bear with these 
distressing attributes of Oriental power in 


a much more liberal manner; but on his 
arrival in 1907 he either bewildered or 
offended both natives and Europeans by 
his apparent imitation of the manners and 
customs of that most democratic and most 
despised frequenter of the Nile -— the 
Cook’s tourist. 


This is the more remarkable because in 
his public utterances he had declared him- 
self desirous of seeing more intimacy be- 
tween the native point of view and that 
of the resident Englishman. It was his 
wish, to some extent, to do in Egypt as the 
Egyptians do, to sympathize with their 
prejudices, and to give no unnecessary of- 
fence to their susceptibilities. Yet, ignor- 
ing the very essential need of discreet os- 
tentation in the East, he held doggedly 
to an almost pretentious modesty and self- 
effacement which was as little understood 
in Cairo as it would have been little notic- 
ed or questioned in London. He knew 
Egypt very well, having spent many years 
in the service of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment; and his manners in this respect are 
to be attributed rather to a want of con- 
sideration for public opinion with refer- 
ence to himself than to ignorance of native 
custom. 

Sir Eldon Gorst came to Egypt in 1886, 
at the age of twenty-five, as Secretary at 
the British Agency. In 1890 he was made 
Controller of Direct Revenue; in 1892 he 
was appointed Under Secretary of State 
for Finance; and in 1894 he became Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of the Interior at the 
arly age of thirty-three. In 1898 he was 
made Financial Adviser, this being the 
most important position in the Egyptian 
Government open to Englishmen. In all 
these offices Sir Eldon had shown remark- 
able abilities, and he was considered by 
Lord Cromer to be “endowed with a singu 
lar degree of tact and intelligence.” | 
was therefore no surprise when, after his 
sudden and mysterious departure from 
Kgypt in 1905, and the subsequent an- 
nouncement of the “entente cordiale” with 
France, it leaked out that Sir Eldon had 
been entrusted with a large part of the dip- 
lomatic negotiations between France and 
Kngland in regard to Egypt, and that the 
amazing success of the arbitration had 
been largely due to his dexterous handling 
of the matters in dispute. In 1904 Sir 
Eldon received an appointment at the 
Foreign Office, but resigned this to become 
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Lord Cromer’s successor at Cairo on May 
7th, 1907. 

Such was the rapid and eminent career 
of the man who now sat in the great house 
at Kasr el Doubara, staring enigmatically 
through his large spectacles, while the po- 
litical storms gathered and broke around 
him. All eyes were turned upon him 
for some sign of his policy, and it was not 
long before indications were given of the 
direction in which he intended to move. 
For some time the relations between the 
Khedive and the British Agent had been 
strained, and Sir Eldon Gorst made it his 
first concern to institute more friendly feel- 
ings. This he did with such marked suc- 
cess that his Highness was soon completely 
won over by the careful deference paid to 
his rank, and by the cordial attitude adopt- 
ed toward his person. “Whatever good 
work may have been done in the past 
year,” Sir Eldon was able to say in his 
first annual report, “is due to the hearty 
co-operation of the Khedive and his Min- 
isters, working harmoniously and loyally 
with the British officials in the service of 
the Egyptian Government.” 


It is difficult to decide whether Sir 
Kldon fully realized at the time what the 
result of this entente would be; but, since 
the effect was so immediate, it would seem 
that he was not acting solely from a sense 
of duty to his Highness, though, no doubt, 
his actions to some extent were the out- 
come of a genuine sympathy for the awk- 
wardly situated Prince. No sooner had 
the Khedive laid aside his differences with 
the Agency than the Nationalists turned 
upon him, accusing him of disloyalty to 
his country, and threatened to dethrone 
him. It must have been with profound 
satisfaction that Sir Eldon watched this 
break between the Khedive and the Na- 
tionalists. The latter party had suffered 
a severe blow by the death of their leader, 
Mustafa Kamel Pasha, and now many in- 
ternal quarrels occurred which hastened 
their fall. With the Khedive and all 
Kegvptians who were loyal either to him 
or to the Occupation against them, their 
power could not be retained, and very 
soon their political redoubtability was re- 
duced to an irritating, but not very dan- 
cerous, agitation. 


In his first year of office Sir Eldon Gorst 
took another important step towards the 
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overthrow of militant Nationalism. The 
vast majority of Egyptians are Moham- 
medams; and as the Occupation, against 
which the so-called ‘ ‘patriotic” movement 
is directed, is Christian, it became a poli- 
tical necessity for the Nationalists to use 
this religious difference as one of the main 
planks of their platform. While the lead- 
ers wished to convey to Europe the impres- 
sion that they were too highly educated 
to be fanatical, they were constantly using 
the inherent Mohammedan enthusiasm as 
a means of arousing the nation. Now, a 


large number of educated Egyptians are 
Copts, i.e., Christians; and the Nationalist 
party had, therefore, to decide whether, 
on the one hand, they would eliminate 


the religious aspect of their movement and 
incorporate the Coptic “patriots” with 
themselves, or whether, on the other hand, 
they should retain the important asset of 
religious fervor, and should dispense with 
the service of this not inconsiderable min- 
ority of native Christians. They were still 
undecided, and there was a chance that 
the two religious factions would unite, 
when the new British Agent suddenly ap- 
pointed Boutros Pasha Ghali, a venerable 
Copt, to the office of Prime Minister, made 
vacant by the retirement of Mustafa Pasha 
Fehmy. 

Again, it is not easy to say whether the 
probable results of this action had been 
carefully considered, or whether Boutros 
Pasha was appointed simply because he 
happened to be one of the most capable 
men available. The effect was immediate. 
The Mohammedan Nationalists, insulted 
at the exaltation of the Copts, turned 
against their Christian colleagues, and a 
breach was effected which it will take 
years to close. Soon the two factions were 
at one another’s throats, and at last 
Boutros Pasha paid for his elevation with 
his life, being assassinated by a Moham- 
medan Nationalis named Wardani in Feb- 
ruary, 1910. Sir Eldon Gorst, who had 
been watching the fight with a somewhat 
sardonic smile, is said to have been pro- 
foundly moved by the tragedy; and he 
certainly saw to it that the murderer suf- 
fered the death penalty, in spite of the 
most carefully organized propaganda in 
his favor. Sir Eldon was at his best when, 
as on this occasion, he fought the enemies 
of law and order by means of the ordinary 
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legal procedure of the country, imposing 
his will on magistrates and judges who, by 
reason of the methods employed, were em- 
powered to resist him with impunity. The 
Nationalist leaders had sworn that War- 
dani should not hang, and when the black 
tlag went up over the prison, it marked 
the turning point in their attitude to the 
Agency; for an Egyptian always knows 
when he is beaten. 

The Copts, abandoning the Nationalist 
movement, now turned to the Occupation 
for support; and, deeming that this mo- 
ment of British indignation against the 
assassin and his party was favorable for the 
redressing of certain wrongs under which 
they believed themselves to be laboring, 
they looked to Sir Eldon Gorst for en- 
couragement. They received none. Sir 
Eldon, quite correctly, considered that 
their complaints were groundless, and he 
took the opportunity to tell them so with 
some sharpness, thereby estranging them 
from the Occupation as effectively as they 
were already estranged from the Nation- 
alists. 

Thus Egypt, which had presented a 
fairly united front in 1907, is now di- 
vided into four distinct factions: the Occu- 
pation and its supporters; the Khedive and 
his loyal adherents, whose fraternizing 
with the British is rather superficial; the 
Copts; and the Nationalists, who them- 
selves are much divided. For the first 
time for many years the task of governing 
the country is made simple, and internal 
dissensions have caused a set-back to Egyp- 
tian aspirations from which it will take 
many years for the nation to recover. In 
1907 Sir Eldon Gorst found the British 
Agency besieged by an earnest crowd, all 
shouting for autonomy; in 1911 he left 
the Agency disencumbered, and calmly 
watching that crowd fighting with itself. 
But whether we have to see in these events 
the intervention of an unscrupulous For- 
tune, or whether we must ascribe each 
movement to the Machiavellian cunning 
of the British Agent, is a question which 
will now never be answered. Even the 
diplomatic Secretaries in Cairo are totally 
undecided upon this matter, for Sir Eldon 
kept his policy to himself. One prefers 
to think that he was not entirely respons- 


ible for these dissensions and squabbles, 
for it is a form of cock-fighting which does 
not commend itself to British sentiments. 
Sir Eldon Gorst was not, like Lord 
Cromer, a born ruler in every sense of 
the word; but he was amazingly clever. He 
was extremely anxious to benefit Egypt, 
and in certain minor matters he was al- 
most ruthless in clearing obstructions from 
the path of what he considered his duty. 


A marked difference between the rule of 
Sir Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener will 
probably be apparent from the outset. 
Lord Kitchener, by the power of his great 
name, and by the awe in which it is held 
in Egypt, will be able to keep the country 
quiet without exertion; whereas—and this 
ought to be thoroughly understood—Sir 
Eldon, having at first no particular repu- 
tation amongst the natives, had no great 
chance in four brief years to make himself 
felt; and, as has been said, it was only in 
1910 and 1911 that the strength of his 
arm was beginning to be acknowledged. 
Had he been spared for a few years longer, 
the clearer political atmosphere, brought 
about to a large extent by his acuteness, 
would at last have given him the oppor- 
tunity, of which Lord Kitchener now reaps 
the benefit, of overhauling the machine of 
Government, and setting it working 
smoothly once more. The hand of Death 
has removed him at the moment when he 

ras beginning to launch out, secure in his 

knowledge of the difficulties and pitfalls, 
and confident of the ultimate success of 
that line of policy from which, in spite 
of all that is said to the contrary, he had 
not once deviated. 

The two great questions which Lord 
Kitchener’s regime will have to answer 
are, firstly: Is it possible to make the 
machine of Government work properly, as 
it must certainly be made to work at all 
costs, while native Ministers and officials 
take a large part in the administration? ; 
and, secondly: Can we prevent “unrest” 
in Egypt at the same time that we give 
Egyptians sufficient scope to develop their 
administrative abilities? It is probable 
that the answer will still prove to be in the 
affirmative, as in the palmy days of Lord 
Cromer’s rule. 
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Edison’s Opinion of Industrial Germany 


DISON, the inventor, gives in the 
New York World a very interesting 
criticism of industrial Germany. It, 
is worth while reading coming from so 
ereat an authority. At the same time his 
views have not caused MacLean’s Maga- 
zine to change its opinion formed some 
vears ago that Germany was the most ad- 
vanced nation in the world to-day. There 
are some things in Germany with which 
we do not agree, but there are many 
good things in German life and condi- 
tions that if would be profitable for the 
British nation to copy. 
Europe sends me home even more in 
love with our own land. 
Industrial Hamburg greatly 
ine, but there as elsewhere in Germany, 
the new buildings are distressingly ugly. 
There is something wrong with the 
German aesthetic lobe. They feed their 
brains too much on beer, and the result 
is beer architecture. The only dignified 
buildings I have seen are copies of the 
Greek and Roman. In architecture, as in 
all else, the Germans lack proper initia- 
tive. hey are good adapters, that’s all. 
| was surprised in going through miles 
of factories in Berlin to see so little new; 
American machinery, was everywhere. 
Another thing that handicaps German 
progress is their over-economy. They 
grudge spending money, and if a new ma- 
chine comes out the German will not buy 
it until he has used up the old one. 
Where American intelligence comes 
in is in the willineness to spend money 
when necessary. There is no short-sight- 
ed penny-saving among our business men. 
ne hears great talk about the high 


sO 


interested 


standard of business in Germany. Yet at 
luncheon the other day with German fin- 
anciers they admitted there is no compar!i- 
son between the English business stan- 
dards and their own. 

‘The Englishman’s is the highest 
standard of integrity in the world,’ f was 
told. ‘Our German aristocrats are enter- 
ing largely into business now to get rich 
quick and they don’t care how it’s done. 
Their methods have affected business 
ideals generally.’ 

It is my own opinion that the Engli=h 
are the highest type physically and men- 
tally over here. I do not believe in the 
talked-of industrial world-dominance of 
Crermany. 

Just wait until our American markets 
get filled up and we are foreed to flood 
Europe with our drummers. They will 
show the Germans what push is. 

Germany has interested me because of 
the changes since I was there before, but 
we have nothing to learn from her and she 
has much to learn from us. 

Our ways will never be Europe’s ways. 
The civilizations are too radically differ- 
ent; one has to understand that in passing 


judgment. The trouble is that stay-at- 
home critics are without proper knowl- 
edge. 

Everv American business man ought 


to take a summer off and go over there. It 
would do him good; it has done me lots 
of good. But the only way to see Kurope 
ix to motor about and off the beaten tracks. 

\ day so passed gives you more of an in- 
sight into the real life of Europe than a 
week on a tpain. 


How an Old Man Saved the Business 


I 'l is so often said that to-day is the day 
of the voung man, and that old men 

are not wanted in the business world, 
that to read the following article in The 
Organizer is refreshing. The story too 
often is: “How a Young Man Saved the 
Business.” We are giad to read the re- 
verse. 


friend of mine 


I had retired from business, begins the 
article, and was devoting my time to my 
favorite hobby of gardening, when one 
day I received a hasty summons from a 
who wished to consult me 
on a matter of vital importance. I had 
known him for many a year, and was 
well acquainted with his business affairs. 
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He had been chairman of the undertak- 
ing in question for some years, and had 
peen instrumental in raising the company 
from obscurity to unthought-of prosper- 
ity. Then followed a time of trouble, 
until one day the executive awoke to the 
fact that the colossus they were govern- 
ing had become unwieldy, that the reins 
of management were slipping out of their 
hands, and that disaster must follow un- 
less drastic measures were speedily adopt- 
ed. 

My friend was quick to let me know 
the state of things. ‘Look here,” he said, 
“there is something fundamentally wrong 
with us, and I cannot fathom it for the 
life of me. We are a hard-working lot 
of men, all of us successful in other 
spheres of business. This is not a board 
of puppets, but an honest lot of business 
men, who give their time and energy 
stintless, and yet we are making no head- 
way. You and I have been friends for 
many years, and I want your help to put 
the business right.” 

[ listened to him patiently for some 
time, and soon realized that the threaten- 
ing clouds on the horizon of his company 
concerned my friend’s own welfare deep- 
ly, and that he keenly felt his hitherto 
unchallenged reputation in the city at 
stake. To me, the outsider, it soon lay 
clear where the fault had been, and yet 
these men, whose life-business it was to 
guide the trust imposed upon them, were 
facing a stone wall they could neither 
climb nor break. 

I was soon induced to abandon my 
flowers for another year of city strife. But 
on one point I was firm. Absolute dic- 
tatorship for internal organization did I 
demand for one year, and never placed 
man a more implicit confidence in me 
than did my friend on that eventful day. 

Next morning found me in a chair, es- 
tablished at the company’s office, for all 
the world as comfortably as if I had been 
there many years of my life. That month 
I did nothing but read and study the let- 
ters, agreements and other papers. I 
walked through the offices, chatting here 
and there; and, as I was nobody’s master, 
| made many friends. 

Not long after I visited some of the 
branch establishments. Not all of them, 
for there was no need to do so. I soon 
found my predilected opinion confirmed. 


A short time spent in the factories com- 
pleted the course of the investigation, and 
then it was that I sat down to réal, honest 
business. 

“The truth is, you have been trying to 
do too much,” I ventured to tell the di- 
rectors at a meeting of the board. “You 
have taken on your own shoulders the 
thousand responsibilities that would have 
better been borne by the rising young 
men in your employ. You have tried 
to direct the doings of hundreds of men 
from this table, yet most of them were 
capable of going their own way had they 
been given the chance. You have put 
blinkers over their eyes and directed them 
as one leads a horse, making of them un- 
willing workers. And yet you ought to 
have put them on the track, as one does 
a well-bred dog, eager to perform its al- 
loted task and free to choose its own way, 
as long as the proper end is served. 

“What I propose is to make small units 
of your force, to sub-divide the huge con- 
cern, to make responsible heads of those 
employes who have brains and honesty 
enough to be trusted. Let me use the 
following metaphor. You have a large 
field to till, many acres larger than one 
board of men can ever hope to overlook 
properly. You have tried to control the 
tilling and sowing and reaping from 
your point of vantage, but you forgot that 
climate and weather are very different 
on hilly ground from what they are down 
in the valley. What you ought to do is 
this: Give every man a piece of ground. 
Make it his own, and let him dig and 
sow and reap to his heart’s content; and 
when he has reaped, make him give his 
tithe, and if there be no harvest, tide 
him over the winter into the next vear. 
It is your land he digs, but let him think 
it is his own. 

“Divide the factories from the selling 
organization—the one has nothing to do 
with the other. Divide your home trade 
from your export business; and sub-divide 
the latter again in continental and over- 
seas trade. A proper man, in the best 
sense of the word, is wanted for every one 
of these departments. The next step will 
be a further sub-division: Seotch trade 
from English, French from Belgian, 
South American from East Indian, and 
so on—they all require specialists, who 
Know infinitely more about their market 
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than one central management can learn 
in a century. 

‘These sub-managers should be careful- 
ly chosen from the rank-and-file of your 
workers, and not from outside. Most of 
your departments will show profits; pay 
the man in charge well, give him a fair 
share of your profit, and promise him a 
better one if he beats his previous record. 
Do not, however, forget to keep such pro- 
mise; breach of faith is the worst crime 
you can commit. 

“Tf you should find any one depart- 
ment battling with unsurmountable di- 
fficulties, or, what comes to the same, with 
obstacles not worth conquering, then 
withdraw and leave the field to someone 
else better suited to battle with them.” 

My proposal was readily accepted, and 
I set to work without delay. The fac- 
tories received my first attention. The 
company owned a number of works in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They were 
equipped on modern lines, well lighted, 
and in healthy surroundings far out in 
the open country, where ideal working 
conditions prevailed. I found the various 
men in charge enthusiastic believers in 


my scheme after I had outlined it, and 
they willingly co-operated with me. Each 


factory was made independent from all 
the others, and its total output would be 
sold to the selling organization at such a 
price as would represent material and 
labor plus working expenses. The latter 
were to include the cost of plant and tool 
repair, sinking fund for rebuilding, in- 
terest on capital involved, and, of course, 
ali management charges of their own. 

The next step was more difficult, since 
it involved practically the whole of the 
selling organization. The law was estab- 
lished that the factories should hold no 
stock, but that the selling departments 
would have to give their orders in advance 
to cover their possible requirements for a 
time ahead. This method prevented the 
accumulation of unsaleable stocks in the 
factories and brought regular output with- 
in easy reach. 

The home organization was first taken 
in hand. A map of Great Britain was 
divided up by blue pencil lines, not so 
much according to counties, as to railway 
lines and suitable centres of distribution. 
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A head for this department was found in 
the person of an old traveler who had 
seen many years’ service, and whom I felt 
to be better acquainted with the needs of 
the country than a man who had never 
set his foot outside the office. I first made 
three divisions—England, scotland and 
Ireland, allowing for a further parting, as 
I should find suitable men for the vacant 
posts amongst our staff. 


The following principle guided me in 
this. Trade in a certain territory soon 
reached a limit where it grew but slowly. 
If this territory, however, was divided, 
placing a man in charge of each section, 
he was set free to devote his energy much 
closer to his own little kingdom, and very 
often was the original limit beaten by 
the combined results of the two smaller 
units. I naturally avoided the mistake 
of taking ground away from a man and 
thereby throwing him back for. years. 
If division took place new positions were 
found for younger men eagerly waiting 
to show their skill, and the “former man- 
ager moved upwards. 

For the continental trade I opened an 
office in London, the business of which 
was confined to appointing agents, . in- 
structing them, and helping them to de- 
velop their trade until it was sufficiently 
large to be transformed into a separate 
company. I employed ultimately many 
native clerks—the great difficulty in find- 
ing English linguists led to this. 


The overseas markets presented no di- 
fficulties. The natural centre of all the 
shipping trade is the city of London, and 
there I started to build up my force. 
Branches were soon in existence in Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow, and even abroad in Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam and Paris, each with 
its territory to look after. 

I was thankful when the day arrived 
on which I could ask for relief from of- 
fice, since the routine duty was not of my 
taste, and the burden of work was more 
than my advanced age warranted. My 
duties to my modest garden had been sad- 
ly neglected, but I hope to spend the re- 
mainder of my days in undisturbed peace, 
serene in the feeling that the great prin- 
ciple of “decentralization” has been the 
saving of at least one business concern. 
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How to Charge Advertising Expenses * 


HOULD advertising expenditures be 
charged as an investment or an an 
expense? asks Elijah W. Sells, in 

the Journal of Accountancy. He goes on: 

Advertising is as old as man and dates 
back to that time when the serpent in 
Eden advertised successfully to our com- 
mon ancestress the peculiar beauties and 
merits of his fruit. However interesting 
it might be to trace the development of 
advertising from that date through the 
period when the Greeks and Romans em- 
ployed street criers to advertise losses and 
sales, and pictures on walls to advertise 
gladiatorial contests and other public spec- 
tacles, down to 1704 when the Boston 
News Letter was established, which paper 
contained the first known newspaper ad- 
vertisement in America; and the rapid 
growth of this form of advertisement from 
the establishment in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century of important news- 
papers in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, down to the present time, when 
the annual output of publications contain- 
ing advertising matter attains the enor- 
mous sum of thirty-five hundreds of mil- 
lions for which it is estimated that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are paid; and 

further trace the development of the 
profession of advertising from its inception 
as a science in 1840, by Palmer of Phila- 
delphia, down to the comprehensive ad- 
vertising organizations of to-day—it would 
hardly be appropriate or necessary in a 
paper dealing with the problem of the po- 
sition which cost of adv ertising should oc- 
cupy in the financial statements of a pres- 
ent day business. 


It is not for a Public Accountant, or in- 
deed anyone, to make the broad assertion 
on the one hand that Advertising is al- 
ways an asset to be carried in the balance 
sheet of a business concern as an invest- 
ment, or on the other hand that it is al- 
ways an expense to be taken care of 
through current operations. It is neces- 
sary to know the facts and conditions un- 
der which the advertising was done, and 
the relation which those facts and condi- 
tions bear to the capital employed or to be 
employed. 


Advertising has many of the character- 
istics of ordinary commodities of trade; it 
may be bought and sold and has a cer- 
tain definite value aside from that of the 
material and physical labor of which it 1s 
composed and, according to its applicat- 
tion, as is the case with any other commod- 
ity, may, with propriety, be carried as an 
investment in the balance sheet of a going 
concern. It differs, however, from other 
commodities in that the benefits to be de- 
rived are limited to the advertiser, and 
cannot be dissociated from the particular 
thing or business advertised and as such 
disposed of to another, jn which respect it 
is identical with good will. And just as 
opinions and policies differ as to the ex- 
tent to which good will, patents, and kin- 
dred things should be regarded as an in- 
vestment, they differ as to advertising. 
But if it can be shown that a going con- 
cern has something of real value in its 
good name and good will, something that 
could be realized upon in any disposition 
of its business and upon which as an in- 
vestment it is receiving satisfactory re- 
turns, there should be no objection to 
treating it as an investment, and the same 
argument holds true of advertising which, 
for the purpose of this illustration, is a 
component of good will. 


A person, firm, or company, at the out- 
set of an undertaking which has some- 
thing to dispose of not previously known 
to the public, or for which superior merit 
may be claimed, should undertake to pro- 
vide sufficient capital not only for plant 
and working materials but for advertising, 
in order Back to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public the merits Sof that which 
is to be disposed of. In such a case, the 
amount so provided and spent might with 
all propriety be considered as an invest- 
ment and carried as such in the balance 
sheet, and in any disposition of the busi- 
ness would have a good will value depend- 
ing upon the returns of the business. On 
the other hand, an old and established 
business, such, for instance, as a mutual 
assurance association, would not be justi- 
fied in, or have any reason for, carrying as 
an investment the expenditures which it 


“An Address before the Associated Adv ertising Clubs of America, Boston, A ugust 2 2, 1911 
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might make for advertising, for, as such, 
it is not an asset which could be realized 
and distributed; it has no place as good 
will value to the association whose business 
could not be sold; it is not a thing for 
which new capital could be raised, and so 
it would not be practical to consider it as 
al investment. 

Generally speaking, such advertising as 
may be done for the purpose of bringing 
some new business or branch of business, 
some new or improved article or articles to 
the attention of the public, which has a 
direct effect in creating or measurably in- 
creasing the good will of a business under- 
taking, may be considered as an invest- 
ment in that there has been an appreciable 
increase in the amount of capital employ- 
ed; such advertising as may be done to 
maintain a normal distribution or to keep 
the name and nature of a business before 
the public or for the purpose of calling 
attention to special temporary prices of 
articles, while having some effect upon the 
good will of the business, should not re- 
quire further capital and should be pro- 
vided for out of its current operations; in 
other words, should be considered as an 
expense. 

Between the extremes, say of a newly 
started proprietary medicine business, the 
principal asset of which might be its ad- 
vertising, and an old established mutual 
assurance association with no asset of that 
nature, would fall all the other undertak- 
ings which advertise, or depend in any de- 
gree upon publicity for the marketing of 
what they have to dispose of. 

Given the purposes and conditions of 
the advertising and the general policy of 
the management of an undertaking in re- 
gard to such expenditures, its correct class- 
ification as an investment or an expense is 
not difficult to determine. But frequently 
it is difficult to ascertain the purpose, the 
conditions, and the policy upon which to 
determine the application, as between in- 
vestment and expense, of the cost of adver- 
tising, 


PUBLICITY OF FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF COR- 
PORATIONS. 


Recognizing, as any one must, who sees 
the daily papers and the current maga- 
zines and kindred publications, the strides 
that have been made in the science of ad- 
vertising in latter years, and the success 


of advertising agents in putting their mat- 
ter in such form and through such medi- 
ums as to reach the greatest number of 
their possible consumers, and recognizing 
also the infinite and increasing variety of 
the things which apparently it is advan- 
tageous to advertise, | venture to suggest 
a new field of advertising, with a firm con- 
viction that it will arrest attention. It is, 
| believe, a field which has not been enter- 
ed in a svstematie and scientific manner— 
[ mean the proper and adequate advertis- 
ing of the financial affairs of the corpora- 
tions in which the public is interested, 
either directly as shareholder or indirect- 
ly through their influence upon general 
business conditions. 

However meritorious the customary ad- 
vertising may be, advertising the financial 
affairs of corporations is of far greater pub- 
lic importance, especially at this time 
when there is so much unjust agitation 
against corporate affairs; and advertising 
agents have a public duty in this connec- 
tion that can and should be performed, 
the effects of which should be far reaching 
and of inestimable public benefit. 

In my experience as a public account- 
ant, I have had to do not only with the 
financial affairs of practically all kinds of 
corporations but also with those of the gov- 
ernment, states, and municipalities, and 
have come in more or less intimate con- 
tact with many of the various officers and 
managers of all of them; and it is based 
upon this experience that I have formed 
my judgment that the managements of 
corporations are generally honest and, as 
compared with those of public affairs, more 
economical and efficient; that there is far 
more dishonesty among politicians and 
office holders than among corporation 
managers. 

I also base upen this experience my 
opinion that full publicity of the affairs of 
corporations would be beneficial not onlv 
to the public but to the corporations them- 
selves, as the actions and investigations 
brought about by the public uneasiness 
would be largely forestalled thereby. But 
to obtain these results, full publicity will 
be necessary and the public will have to be 
satisfied that the figures contained in the 
publications are accurate. Certificates of 
reputable Public Accountants to be made 
a part of such publications will undoubt- 
edly have an influence in attaining this 
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end. In order that an advertising man 
may intelligently canvass this class of busi- 
ness, not only should he be able to impress 
the managements with the desirability of 
such publicity, but he should also have 
some knowledge of the form and the 
amount of detail which his public will re- 
quire, and with anything /ess than which 
it will not be satisfied. That the affairs of 
a business organization are of no concern 
to anyone except those responsible for its 
creation and continuance is sound doc- 
trine, and may be applied to small affairs 
without detriment; but in this country 
where corporations with large affairs have 
become the prey of politicians to such ex- 
tent as seriously to retard progression be- 
cause their financial affairs are not gener- 
ally understood, these corporations are con- 
fronted with special conditions to meet or 
mitigate which they should forego certain 
of their rights of privacy, and "L believe 
they would be willing to accept the coun- 
ter-etfect of publicity by making known to 
the public the condition of their affairs in 
such terms as cannot be misunderstood. 
This refers to corporations whose securi- 
ties are quoted and dealt in and in whose 
affairs the public is concerned. 

The proposition divides itself into two 
essential elements: 

First: That dealing with capitalization 
which embraces all the fixed, liquid, float- 
ing, and current assets on the one hand 
and liabilities—both funded and current 
—on the other. In the preparation of this 
information, nothing should be hidden 
and all essential details should be given. 


Second: That dealing with the opera- 
tions which relate to earnings or sales. 
Beginning with the total amount of such 
earnings or sales fully classified, there 
should be shown successively the allow- 
ances thereon, the direct costs, consisting 
of labor, material, and incidental expenses, 
the general expenses, the fixed charges for 
taxes, interest, sinking funds, and finally 
the balance, if any available, and its ap- 
plication for extensions of the business, 
betterments, dividends, ete., and the re- 
mainder to be carried to the reserve, sur- 
plus, and profit and loss accounts. 


These details need not, and indeed 
should not, disclose what are generally 
regarded as trade secrets—I mean by this, 
certain processes and trade affairs which 
from their nature should be kept secret 





and not disclosed to competitors and 
others. There should be uniformity of 
publicity for businesses of a like charac- 
ter. 

It is my opinion that the present day 
inertia of business is due more to the un- 
warranted agitation of the politicians 
against corporations than to any other one 
cause. If the affairs of all corporations 
were generally made known, the voting 
masses would not be misled by the unscru- 
pulous attacks of politicians who use any 
and all means to attract votes. The daily 
press, magazines, and kindred publica- 
tions are the natural mediums through 
which the knowledge of corporate affairs 
should reach the public. 

The cost to the corporations of this pub- 
licity would be more than offset by the 
reduction in the expense of lobbying, de- 
fense against unjust legislation and black- 
mailing legislators; and moreover in some 
cases a part of the cost of such publicity 
could very properly be charged as an in- 
vestment, while the cost of lobbying, de- 
fense against unjust legislation, and meet- 
ing the demands of blackmailing legisla- 
tors must without question all be charged 
to expense. 

Many corporations already issue print- 
ed annual reports, and some of them are 
published in the daily papers in abbrevi- 
ated form. All corporations should issue 
full reports to their stockholders and 
should publish them generally for the en- 
lightenment of the investing and voting 
publie. 

When a systematic campaign shall have 
been organized for this class of advertis- 
ing, it will be the particular province of 
the advertising organizations to determine 
the character of the publications that these 
financial affairs should appear in, but I 
venture to suggest that if, in addition to 
reaching the investing public through the 
conservative press, they are also placed in 
the popular newspapers, and periodicals 
with the large circulations, they would be 
such plain contradictions of many of their 
articles attacking corporate affairs that 
they would have a salient influence in a 
fertile field, the voting public. 

With no matter what skill advertising 
matter is prepared and with no matter 
how much judgment it is placed to reach 
the public, the maximum of good results 
cannot be attained if the general business 








of the country is abnormally depressed, 
and the advertising agents, as much as 
anyone else, are vitally interested to see 
that the causes of these depressions are re- 
moved. 

And in removing or impairing the effect 
of one of the chief of them—the continual 
attacks on business corporations—the ad- 
vertising agents stand in a position to per- 
form a great public duty, by obtaining and 
giving scientific publicity to the affairs of 
these corporations. 

If my opinion, that full publicity of 


corporate affairs would show them gener- 
ally in a meritorious light, is not shared by 
all, at least all will agree that it would af- 
ford a means of obtaining a fairer public 
judgment of them, and, if it did not free 
them altogether from the unscrupulous 
attacks which seem to have no other pur- 
poses than that of pandering to the voting 
masses, publicity would go far toward 
counteracting them and it would furnish 
some relief to the unwarranted and unjust 
restriction upon the development of the 
resources of this country. 


As an Indian Sees America 


HERE is so much truth and so much 
real interest in Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh’s articles under the above 

heading in the Hindustan Review that 
we think it wise to reprint a second of this 
gentleman’s articles. The punctuation is 
Kast Indian. 

For my own part, he says, I do not 
mind being stared at as if I was a rare 
specimen of some five-legged beast which 
had made his escape from the zoo and 
was now at large on the American boule- 
vards, for the special purpose of regaling 
Americans. Three years in the United 
States have rendered this thing a matter 
of course to me; and unless the rudeness 
is of too pronounced a type to escape my 
notice, I fail to take any cognizance of it 
whatever. But there is an ungainly, 
patronizing treatment that the American 
accords to the stranger which I most deep- 
ly resent, and I may say frankly, I am 
never at a loss to express my resentment 
in words. One day I was traveling on an 
inter-urban car to a suburb of a Western 
town. I had an experience there that 
uptly illustrates the point I am making. 
I got into the ear as soon as it was on the 
track, and sat down, absorbed in reading 
my evening paper. Before the car started, 
it became quite overcrowded, and I no- 
ticed that while many men sat in their 
seats, looking out of tthe windows or read- 
ing the yellow, sensational sheets other- 
wise known as newspapers, many women 
were standing, hanging to straps with one 
hand, and carrying bundles in the other. 


I did not have it in my power to seat all 
the women when who were hanging from 
straps: but there was one little woman— 
a frail thing, with pallid cheeks and sunk- 
en eyes, and a waist laced in so tightly 
with corsets that I could span it with my 
two hands, standing just about where I 
was sitting. I rose from the seat and gave 
it to her. As the car sped on its way, the 
seat next to this woman became vacant, 
and I jumped into it with alacrity. No 
sooner had I done this than I heard: 

“Say, are you Chinee?” 

I had grown tired of being taken for 


what I was not and I said, partly i in chag- 
rin and partly in mischief: “Yah!” 


“You talkee English?” 


“Smallee.” 

“We are doing China muchee good. 
We send missionaries to your heathen 
people to make Christians.” 

«So? 

“By an, by, your people losee their 
savageness and become Melicanized—civil- 
ized.” 

“So!” 

“Say, John! Isn’t it awful the way your 
women bindee their feet?” 

“Yes. And is it for your good, and for 
the good of your progeny, that you should 
crush in your waist?” I asked impassion- 
ately, almost savagely. In my exasper- 
ation at the holier-than- thou feeling ex- 
hibited by my tete-a-tete I forgot that I 
was pretending to be a Chinaman who un- 
derstood English but imperfectly. 
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My words, uttered without any accent, 
so far as the effect they produced was con- 
cerned, might as well have been a thun- 
derbolt hurled at the woman from the 
clear, blue vault of the sky. They 

“stung” her. She at once rang the bell. 
The conductor stopped the car at the next 
crossing, and she left me to ruminate over 
how I had taught at least one American 
to cease from flinging stones at other peo- 
ple’s glass houses so long as she was’ the 
occupant of one herself. 


When I related this occurrence to an 
American friend, he shook his head. 
“Lucky the woman did not have you ar- 
rested. And if she had done so, it would 
have gone mighty hard with you; for, 
in this country, in a case like that, what a 
woman says goes,” he said. Then my 
friend related to me that a young coun- 
tryman of mine, while riding in a ¢ar in 
Seattle, came to erief through a much 
smaller offence. A young lady riding in 
the car accused him of staring at her, 
with intent to hypnotize her. The poor 
fellow was hauled before the Police Court 
Judge. An American lawyer took an in- 
terest in the case, pleaded free of charge 
rs behalf the Indian, and had him set 
ree, 


Be this as it may, it seems queer to me 
that an Oriental should permit Ameri- 
cans to rudely stare at him without pay- 
ing them in their own coin, or that he 
should bear all manner of lies promulgat- 
ed in the United States about the women 
of his land being brutally treated by his 
countrymen, and not have the liberty, so 
to speak, to laugh when he sees a w aiter 
girl in the cafe where he eats, laced so 
tight that she cannot bend down to pick 
up the dirty napkin she has dropped from 
the tray she was carrying back to the kit- 
chen, and is obliged to ask a boy to pick 
it up for her. The American woman 
wears shoes one or two sizes too small for 
her, and her feet are hideously deformed 
by corns and bunions: and yet she talks 
insultingly about the savage manner in 
which the Chinese woman “maltreats her 
feet. Yet you dare not talk about these 
unsavoury things in America without be- 
ing dubbed a “chronic grouch.” The 
American expects you to allow him to 
rail at you: but he does not have the 
courtesy to let you rail back at him. This 
does not mean that the American does not 


live in a glass house. He does. We hear 
a great deal about the American traveler 
being duped by the native curio sellers in 
India, Japan and other Oriental countries. 
But how about the Oriental traveler in 
America? 


The Asian has to be very careful in his 
dealings with Americans. This for a very 
obvious reason. The minute he naps, he 
is lost. The American has reduced over- 
reaching to an exact scientific art, and 
God protect you if you transact your busi- 
ness with him carelessly. 


You go to a restaurant. The bill of 
fare tells you what the Cafe has to offer, 
and what prices you will have to pay. You 
order mutton chops and the menu tells 
you that with the meat order you will be 
served with French or German fried pota- 
toes, another vegetable, bread and butter, 
tea, coffee or milk. The bill of fare tells 
you that you will be assessed, say 50 cents. 
(Rs. 1-8-0) for this order. When you 
have been served, the waiter girl leaves a 
bit of paper on the table beside your plate, 
on which is pencilled or printed what y ou 
have to pay the cashier. The waiter is 
polite. The side of the paper containing 
the writing is next to the table, so the 
young man or woman eating by your side 
will not know what you have been taxed. 
When you take this cheque to the cashier 
and along with it hand $1 note, you may 
be surprised to see that you get only 40 
cents instead of 50 cents in enna If 
you are the least bit inclined to be bash- 
ful—as was the case with the writer dur- 
ing the earlier months of his sojourn in 
the country—you will pocket your change 
and bear the loss without a word of protest 
or, if you have the courage of your con- 
victions, you will tell the cashier that she 
gave you the wrong amount of change. As 
you do this, every one in the place stare at 
you in an insulting manner. The cashier 
fumbles through the cheques—the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant comes up—the 
waiter who served you is called, and a great 
seance takes place. The waiter is apt to 
say that she brought you “lamb chops” 
and not “mutton chops,” and that lamb 
chops are priced at 60 cents, or the cashier 
may tell you that service is not included 
in the price, and that the 10 cents which 
you claim as an overcharge are to go to- 
ward the salary of the waiter. Ten chanc- 
es to one you are not likely to get back 
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your 10 cents. This kind of thing is not 
confined to any one city or one restaurant. 
I have visited many American cities, eat- 
en in all grades of restaurants, and find 
that this kind of swindle is quite common. 

You go to an Express company to have 
vour trunk removed from a certain house 
and stored for a period, and you are told 
that it will cost you $1.50 (Rs. 4-8-0). 
You transact your business on this basis. 
Finally, when the time comes to settle 
the bill, you are told that you owe the 
company $2.00 (Rs. 6). You tell the 
clerk—invariably he ia to be other 
than the one with whom you originally 
made the bargain—that you had a dis- 
tinct understanding that you were to pay 
$1.50. “No,” he will say, “that cannot 
be. The moving are $1.50 and the stor- 
age charge is 50 cents, $2.00 in all. These 
are our regular rates. You must be imis- 
taken.”” And you have to pay $2.00, as 
they have your goods, and you are with- 
out a written agreement from them as to 
the price. Naturally you are at their 
mercy. 


I had one experience with an [xpress 
company that illustrates to what lengths 
these corporations will go in order to grind 
money out of the trust-ridden public. My 
book, Hssays On India, was brought out 
while I was travelling in Canada, by a 
Canadian publishing house. After I had 
been in the United States for a short time, 
it became necessary for me to send to the 
publisher for a few copies of my book in 
order to supply the American demand for 
it. In accordance with my instructions, 
the copies were sent to me by Express. 
‘These books were delivered to me in due 
time, and the driver of the wagon collect- 
ed from me the charges for carrying them. 
Nothing was said about any customs being 
due, and it never entered my head that 
any duty had been assessed. In _ the 
United States, as in all countries, protest 
against customs charges must be made 
within a certain length of time after the 
delivery has been made. Long after the 
time for protest had expired, the Express 
company presented me with a bill for 
$3.30, for customs due on the books. The 
company said the driver undoubtedly was 
io blame for forgetting to collect the duty 
when he delivered the goods. The charge 
was exorbitant, by at least $3.00 and I re- 
fused to pay it, as it was presented to me 
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too late to allow me to enter a protest to 
the government. I declared that, had this 
customs bill been presented to me on de- 
livery of the books, I would not have tak- 
en them out of customs at all, but would 
have allowed them to be confiscated 
rather than pay such a duty. The com- 
pany employed every device that the cun- 
ning of man could conjure up to force me 
to pay that money. Again and again a col- 
lector was sent to me. Then a request 


-was made that I go to the general offices 


of the Express company and talk the mat- 
ter over with the manager. I did so, and 
again refused to pay the bill. A visit from 
an attorney employed by the corporation 
followed. In the meantime, I had been 
notified that a package was waiting for 
me at the district office, on which $3.30 
was due. I went to the office and asked 
to see the package, as | was not aware from 
whom it came or what it contained, and 
[ did not wish to pay for something I did 
not want. The man in charge of the 
office insultingly refused to show me the 
package, and when I insisted, refusing to 
pay the charge in advance, he cursed me 
in a most shameless manner. I left the 
office, telling him to return the package to 
the sender. As a matter of fact, there 
was no package there for me. It was 
simply a scheme on the part of the Ex- 
press company to work the money out of 
me which they had demanded for cus- 
toms duty on the other parcel, and then 
laugh at me. When the attorney visited 
me, I related the incident, and told him 
I intended to sue the company because of 
the insulting treatment I had received at 
the district office. He knew that I had a 
good ease if I wished to push it. Beaten, 
he slunk away; but since then this par- 
ticular Express company has had a grudge 
against me, a grudge which has followed 
me all about the United States and when- 
ever it has a package to deliver me, no 
matter where I may be located, all the 
charges possible are added to the legitim- 
ate charge for carrying it. 

Before an Oriental has been long on the 
American continent, he becomes convinc- 
ed that everybody in the United States is 
in league to cheat him. The woman from 
whom he rents his rooms smilingly 
charges him $3.25 for the first week, then 
suddenly changes her base as soon as he 
is settled, and she feels sure of his staying 
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with her, frowns sullenly, declares he uses 
too much gas, although he may spend 
every evening outside his room, reading 
at the public library or seeing the sights 
of the city, only lighting the gas while 
he prepares for the bed, and shamelessly 
raises his rent 25 cents a week on the 
strength of her allegations. The poor 
Asian is lucky if he is able to find a room 
at any price, for the landladies have a way 
of telling him their rooms are all rented, 
when he rings the door bell and asks to be 
accommodated, although the “rooms for 
rent” sign is in the front window, and he 
is certain that he could have his choice of 
several rooms in the house, if only he had 
a “white” hide instead of a yellow or 
brown one. The laundry office on the 
corner unblushingly filches money from 
his pockets, and he is unable to protest. 

The sign outside advertises that the laun- 
dry washes and irons shirts for 6 cents 
each, but after the work is done, 10 cents 
is demanded for the work. If the poor 
heathen complains that the sign reads 
“shirts, 6 cents,” he is coldly informed 
that this refers to shirts buttoned down 
the front—or back—whichever may be 
the opposite of what his shirt was, and 
that he must pay 10 cents. He has no 
recourse but to give up the extra 4 cents 
or leave behind a shirt worth probably 
$1, at least. If he engages a cab, it is 
safe to predict that he will be “stung.” 
The cab driver will charge him many 
times his legitimate fare, and threaten 
to take him to the police station if he pro- 
tests. He is not likely to question the 
amount, however, for few people—even 
Americans—know the legal rates, above 
which the cab drivers are forbidden by law 
to charge, and he is at the mercy of the 
Jehu. 


The street car conductors are the cause 
of frittering away many a cent of the be- 
wildered Asiatic’s money or forcing him 
to walk many weary miles, because of 
petty frauds they perpetrate upon him. 
Before I became acquainted with Ameri- 
can ways, again and again was I cheated 
by street car conductors. It is their cus- 
tom to work off old “transfers” (the tick- 
ets that enable a passenger to transfer 
from one car to another on an intersect- 
ing line) upon unsuspecting strangers— 
transfers that are not good on the next 
car—and thus forcing the traveler to pay 
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another fare or walk to his destination. 
Some conductors, be it said to their credit, 
are really “white’ men. They accept the 
transfer at its face value and do not put 
the defrauded one off the car. Others are 
inflexible in their fealty to the interests of 
the company that employs them, and turn 
a deaf ear to all protestations of honest in- 
tent or explanations of how it happened. 


I met a “white” conductor in St. Louis, 
Missouri—white in every sense of the 
word. I wished to visit the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, which has the reputation 
of being one of the largest botanical gar- 
dens in the world. I did not know how to 
get there, and asked tthe conductor on 
the car to direct me. He was quite ignor- 
ant of the location of this historical spot, 
in the city where he lived and worked, 
but I casually mentioned that I had been 
told a Vandeventer car would take me 
there. ‘Well, I can give you a Vandeven- 
ter transfer,” he surlily replied, and had- 
ed me aslip of paper. I watched the 
names of the streets until we came to Van- 
deventer Avenue. There I found a car 
standing on the corner and boarded it. I 
handed my transfer to the conductor, and 
he looked it over carefully and told me it 
was no good. It was too old for him to 
honor. I told him I had come directly 
from last car to his, and it must be a mis- 
take of the conductor on tthe other car. 
He tore it in two, saying, “It’s too late for 
me to take up. That is all I can do with 
it.”” But he did not demand another fare. 
After a few minutes had passed he return- 
ed, saying that a man on the back plat- 
form had ridden out in the same ear with 
me, and remembered that he had seen me 
on the other car, and that I need not pay 
another fare. In this instance, my un- 
usual appearance, which had attracted the 
attention of the passengers in the car on 
which I rode, stood me in good stead. Had 
the conductor chosen to be stern, however, 
he could have forced me to pay another 
fare or walk two or three miles to the 
Garden. 


When an Indian first rides on an Am- 
erican railway car, he is likely to be im- 
pressed with the flattering attention which 
the employes of the company bestow upon 
him. All too soon, and more than likely 
to his sorrow and the depletion of his sav- 
ings, does he discover that there is a 
method in their madness, and that if he 
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dances, he must expect to pay the fiddler. 
The obsequiousness of the porter and the 
news agent on the railway car have a price 
attached to every act of thoughtfulness on 
their part. The porter carries the travel- 
er’s heavy suit case from the station into 
the car, insisting on doing so, and the 
bewildered Oriental believes he has wan- 
dered straight into heaven, until the port- 
er stretches out his hand for a tip for the 
service. No more is he settled in his seat 
and started on his journey, than a news 
agent passes through the car and places 
two or three books or magazines in his 
lap. He ruminates upon the beneficence 
of the railway owners in America, who pay 
so much attention to the comfort of the 
traveling public, opens the book and be- 
gins to read. LBefore he realizes it, the 
news agent is demanding his price—an 
exorbitant one, always—for -the book or 
magazine he is reading. Pretty soon an- 
other man passes through the car and 
lays a package of nuts or candy, or per- 
haps an apple or an orange, on the seat, 
beside him. Not warned by his former 
experiences, he eats the ‘gift,’ and re- 
luctantly digs into his pockets for the 
money to pay for it, when the man comes 
back and asks him ‘to settle for the sup- 
posed “present.” As the shades of even- 
ing deepen, the porter passes through the 
car and suavely asks, ‘‘would you like to 
have a pillow for the night, sir?” The 
Oriental takes it as a part of what is com- 
ing to him from the company, and says 
“ves.” In the morning he curses his un- 
lucky karma when he is foreed to give up 
25 cents for the luxury (?) of a small, 
hard pillow. 





So far as my personal experience has 
gone, I have been “stung” oftener by 
newspaper and magazine editors than by 
any other class of people. I am all the 
time meeting with new experiences of 
this kind. While I was in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, | wrote two articles on Hindu immi- 
erants in Canada for a well-known Can- 
adian magazine. As I was about to leave 
the citv, and needed money for traveling 
expenses, I asked the editor to advance 
me Rs. 75 of the amount due me for the 
work, and pay me the balance on publi- 
eation. I asked this as I knew it would 
more than likely be some time before the 
articles would be published, and I wanted 
the money right away. He complied 
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with my request, after considerable pres- 
sure and argument on my -part. Time 
passed, and several months later the ar- 
ticles were published. I counted the 
words, deducted the Rs. 75 I had received 
from what was due me, and sent him a bill 
for the balance. He wrote at once saying 
that he considered that when I accepted 
Rs. 75, I accepted payment in full for the 
articles. I reminded him that the receipt 
which I had signed bore, in my own 
handwriting, the words, “on account.” 
After considerable parleying, he finally’ 
paid me what he owed me. In Des 
Moines, lowa, I had a new experience with 
the editorial genus Americana. Arranged 
to write an article for his paper at “‘space 
rates’ —that is to say, so much a column 
—and agreed to accept a comparatively 
small rate for the photographs I furnished 
to illustrate it. To my surprise, when 
the article appeared it had been cut down 
from a page to a little over two columns 
in length, and the three cuts had been so 
enlarged that one covered five columns in 
width, and another three columns, and 
the third two columns. Thus, for a few 
cents, the editor had filled his space with 
what he would have been compelled to pay 
me many dollars for at ‘space rates,” if 
he had used what I wrote instead of the 
large cuts. 


I think probably the crowning piece 
of impudence I experienced in America 
occurred in a small Western town where 
I was stopping as the guest of a friend. 
The Baptist minister came to me to find 
out if I would lecture in his church, and 
asked me how much I would accept for 
my lecture. I told him that I was in the 
habit of charging Rs. 300 for a lecture, but 
that since [ was visiting in the town, and 
thus would not be put to extra expense, 
and since my friend was a member of his 
church, I would deliver a lecture for a 
much smaller sum, guaranteed. At first 
it was his intention to have the lecture on 
a weeknight and charge admission, but 
because a rival church was holding revival 
services at the time, he did not feel like 
breaking in on their meetings with such 
an attraction as my lecture, and he asked 
me if he would have any objection to lec- 
turing on Sunday night, and accepting 
the collection. He explained that he had 
a great influence in the town, and that 
he would go around among the business 
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men and see to it that there would be a 
large crowd in attendance, prepared to 
put worth-while contributions in the bas- 
ket. I told him I did not care how he ar- 
ranged it, but that I would expect my fee, 
whether it was collected from the audi- 
ence or raised in some other way. The 
night arrived, a rather stormy one, and 
the crowd which the preacher had guar- 
anteed would be there failed to materi- 


alize. The collection basket was passed 
around, and, after the lecture was deliver- 
ed, he unblushingly came to me and put 
Rs. 9-8-0 in my hands as my honorarium. 
He made no apology, no explanation of 
any kind, and I was so hypnotized by his 
gigantic audacity—by his monumental 
gall—to use an Americanism—that words 
failed me, and | said not a word of rebuke 
or protest. 





Gasoline—The Guiding Spirit of the Age 


L. BACON, writing in The Scrap 

e Book, says that the silver-tongued 

orators will have to put a new 

word into their Lexicon. This word is, 
he says, “Gasoline.” 

To think, he goes on, that our fore- 
fathers down to not more than fifteen 
years ago never thought of gasoline, that 
conqueror of earth and sea and sky, un- 
less they found a grease-spot on their 
clothes! If the poets who have been 
picking up a precarious livelihood for the 
last hundred years in celebrating the 
potency of steam will now turn their muse 
to the old-fashioned cleaning fluid, they 
undoubtedly will find themselves closer 
to the certainty of three square meals a 
day. 

What a wonderful tale the life-story of 
gasoline is! It’s as romantic as the biog- 
raphy of Cinderella, or of a log-cabin 
president. Only forty years ago despised 
and spurned, its name was a. byword in 
the oilfields. Ts the rest of the world it 
was unknown. It was thrown away as 
waste. It was worse than useless; it was 
a nuisance. It meant just so much more 
trouble for the distillers of kerosene from 
the crude oil. It was a curse, that un- 
canny fluid with the horrible smell that 
rose to the top of the distiller’s glass and 
glistened with a strange, yellow-green 
light as if witchcraft were in it. 

Witchcraft! Indeed, that is what it 
held—a witchcraft that in the next gener- 
ation was to amaze the world with won- 
ders of which those first distillers scarcely 
dreamed. They were throwing away a 
treasure that was to become far more 
precious than all the gold the forty-niners 


were taking out of the California hills. 

But this story is beginning too near the 
wrong end. Let us go back just a few 
thousand years. Gasoline is older than 
the time of those oil distillers of the early 
sixties. It’s as old as the world. And 
perhaps some cave-man of a hundred 
thousand years ago, finding it floating in 
the mire, healed his bruises with it after 
his fights with dinosaurus or mastodon. 
He might have found a worse remedy. 
Even to-day surgeons use it as a local 
anesthetic. 

Ninety thousand years later, the stuff 
that now runs motor-cars, submarines and 
airships was used by the Egyptians in pre- 
paring their mummies. Surely those 
mummies would have risen in their tombs 
with astonishment had they been told 
what world-changing power lay latent in 
the fluid injected into them. 

Three thousand years ago, on the pen- 
insula of Apcheron, the fireworshiping 
disciples of Zoroaster were burning up 
more gasoline undistilled from the petro- 
leum that sprang from the earth within 
the walls of their temples than, during 
the same amount of time, would keep all 
the automobiles in Nek York City chug- 
ging day and night. If they had only 
distilled the gasoline and worshipped that 
instead of the flames, their religion would 
appeal to the present generation as hav- 
ing been founded upon a more practical 
basis. 

They were burning petroleum in Bag- 
dad seven hundred years ago, but even 
the wisdom of the famous Caliph was in- 
sufficient to discover that gasoline was in 
it, or to realize the magnificent opportun- 
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ity within his grasp of possessing an auto- 
mobile. 

Peter the Great and Nadir-Shah fought 
for the possession of the town of Baku be- 
cause of its oil-springs and hundreds of 
lives were sacrificed in the struggle, but 
neither Peter nor Nadir could have told 
the difference between gasoline and hair- 
oil. 

One hundred and ten years ago the 
city of Genoa was lighted by petroleum, 
but its light failed to show them the folly 
of wasting the motive power of thousands 
of joy-rides. 

In 1849 one hundred and thirty oil- 
wells were at work in Baku and the his- 
tory of the kerosene industry was begin- 
ning. John D. Rockefeller had come in- 
to the world: Already the forces were at 
work that were to create the Standard Oil 
Company and supply politicians with one 
of the greatest of bugaboos with which to 
terrify the public. 

Farmers’ wives in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio were dipping blankets into greasy 
pools in the fields and soaking up petro- 
leum with which to bathe bruises, cuts, 
and rheumatic limbs. But gasoline was 
yet an unknown word. Nobody had so 
much as thought of such a thing as an 
automobile. 


The idea of a submarine had scarcely 
sprung to birth in the far-reaching im- 


agination of Jules Verne. And even 
Darius Green and his flying-machine 
were still unknown to fame. Through- 


out almost all the world the only lights, 
except the moon and stars, were whale- 
oil lamps and candles. In only a few 
large cities was gas in use as an illumi- 
nant and the oil commerce of Baku 
reached out but a little way. 

Ten years went by. The fields in 
Pennsylvania, where the farmers’ wives 
were soaking up linament in blankets, at- 
tracted the attention of Colonel Drake, 
the first 011 magnate. 

If oil could be sold at a profit from the 
Russian town of Baku, why not from 
Pennsylvania, he reasoned. At Titus- 
ville, in August, 1859, with the assistance 
of William Smith, he bored the first oil- 
well in America. From that time on the 
oil industry in Pennsylvania grew like 
magic. 

But gasoline! 
about that smelly fluid? 


Who eared anything 
It was still of 
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no more use than ten thousand years be- 
fore. To be sure, it was now no longer 
through a mere chance in nature that it 
came into its own separate existence; but 
not one soul in all the world had realized 
its value. Hundreds of thousands of gal- 
lons of it were thrown away every year. 
In the year 1862 ten million gallons went 
to waste because nobody knew what to do 
with it. 

In the late sixties a few practical minds 
began to wonder whether there might 
not be some value in the other ingredi- 
ents of crude oil besides kerosene. They 
had been watching the glasses of the dis- 
tillers. They saw at the bottom of the 
glass the heavy, dark-colored residuum of 
the oil. Above the residuum was a thick 
layer of lubricating oils, which were com- 
ing into wide use. 

Then, in the middle of the glass, and 
filling more space than all the rest of the 
distillants together, lay the kerosene. 
And above the kerosene were the naph- 
thas, in layers of four different shades. 
Three of these layers were naphtha A, 
naphtha B, and naphtha C. 

On the very top of the glass was the 
lightest of the naphthas, gasoline. It was 
an inflammable, explosive, dangerous 
thing, this gasoline, holding enormous 
latent power. But it was not the undevel- 
oped force it held that appealed to 
the men who first thought of putting it 
to practical use. What occurred to them 
was the possibility of using it as an illum- 
inant. 

It was too dangerously explosive and 
too odoriferous for use in house lamps, 
but why not burn it in the streets? That 
is what was done with it. During the 
seventies and the eighties gasoline lamps 
were flaring with their flickering, fitful 
flames in the streets of almost every town 
and city in the country. 

Then it was discovered that it could be 
used satisfactorily in the making of oil- 
cloth and varnish, and the demand for it 
began to grow. But it was still far from 
reaching its glorious days. 

At Baku, what was left of the crude oil 
after the kerosene had been distilled was 
called massout. It was a mixture of gaso- 
line and the other naphthas and the 
heavy, residuum oils. The factories at 
Tchernogorod and Sarachane turned out 
massout in such enormous quantities that 
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it seemed likely to become a perfect drug 
in the channels of commerce. Nobody 
had any use for it until 1876, when an 
engineer named Lentz visited Baku and 
concluded that such combustible stuff as 
massout might be of some value. 

Lentz pondered over the matter until 
he became inspired with the idea that 
massout could be used as fuel for boiler- 


heating. He invented what became 
famous as the Massout burner. In this 


contrivance the massout was fed mechani- 
cally to the flame by a strong jet of steam 
under pressure. 


Soon all the steamships navigating the 
Caspian Sea and Volga were carrying 
massout as fuel. It was a tremendous 
boon to maritime commerce in that part 
of the world, where wood and coal were 
scarce and expensive. 


More than twenty years later the Ger- 
man government adopted Lentz’s burner 
for use in naval vessels, and found that it 
meant a saving of forty per cent. in the 
cost of fuel. 

But, although still unknown to the 
world, another inventor before Lentz’s 
time had taken a long step toward the 
discovery of the great gasoline secret. His 
name was Pierre Joseph Ravel. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1868, he took out a patent for 
a steam generator heated by mineral oils, 
to be applied to steam locomotion on ordi- 
nary roads. 

A small Tilbury was built and fitted 
with MRavel’s engine, which developed 
three horse-power. It was beginning to 
look as if the day of the automobile were 
close at hand. But Ravel lived in France, 
and the Franco-German war came along 
just at the right time to upset all his 
plans. 

Years later, however, he brought the 
gasoline age much nearer when he began 
the construction of motor-cars in which 
the petroleum was used not simply as a 
combustible, but for the direct generation 
of the motive power by burning it under 
special conditions in conjunction with 
carefully gaged quantities of air. 


During the late seventies, in Rochester, 
New York, George B. Selden was getting 
very close to the gasoline secret. Years 
before any other inventor had seen the 
wisdom of substituting it for the heavier 
petroleum oils, he was experimenting 
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with gasoline-motors, and was the first in- 
ventor to turn out a successful one. 
While Selden was experimenting, Jo- 
hannes Spiel, in Germany, was almost du- 
plicating the American’s efforts. In 1886, 
Spiel patented what was probably the first 
motor with explosive action in the mar- 
ket. But, while Selden was using gaso- 
line, Spiel’s motor consumed lamp-oil. 
The German, as well as almost all the 
inventors who were then experimenting 
with oil motors, believed the tendency that 
was just beginning to develop toward the 
use of gasoline to be a baneful one. They 
reasoned that lamp-oils should be used ex- 
clusively because of the special care be- 
stowed on their manufacture for lighting 


purposes. This, they argued, afforded a 
guarantee of uniform composition and 


purity, while gasoline could not be de- 
pended upon in these respects. 

Yet who would think of using a kero- 
sene motor nowadays? The carbon waste 
of the lamp-oil clogging the works pre- 
vents it from being a rival for gasoline. 

But even a dozen years ago, long after 
gasoline motors of several makes were in 
the market, gasoline was looked upon 
with suspicion. The gasoline age is new 
indeed. Not six years have gone by since 
the cleaning fluid that ran to waste in the 
oil fields of Pennsy lvania became the con- 
queror of the air. And it is scarcely long- 
er since it became the almost universal 
motive power of the automobiles. 


But now the gasoline motor is running 
not only automobiles, submarines, 
launches and airships, but hundreds of 
other kinds of machines. You may hear 
them chugging in thousands of city fac- 
tories and on thousands of lonely West- 
ern farms. They are at work in the fields 
giving power to farm machinery and in 
the farm-house, pumping water, or run- 
ning a churn or in many another way 
helping out the housewife with the 
chores. 

It is really the best motive power in the 
world; so easy to handle, so dependable 
and so quick to get into action. You do 
not have to wait for the boiler to heat, as 
you do with a steam engine. There is no 
such thing as a boiler or a heater in a 
gasoline motor. 

The fluid is a direct generator of the 
power that goes to the wheels. It is the 
force of its own continual explosions that 
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drives the machine. And then it is always 
so easy to get a fresh supply of the stuff 
when your motor runs dry. 

The magic fluid has been winning its 
way on the sea almost as fast as on shore. 
A dozen years ago amateur machinists 
were fitting up dories and rowboats with 
little gasoline motors that would send 
their craft four or five miles an hour. 
Then came the gasoline launch. Before 
long gasoline yachts were being built 
large enough to cross the Atlantic. 
There are at least a thousand such ves- 
sels in American waters to-day that have 
cost anywhere from ten to one hundred 
thousand dollars, and some of them are 
equipped and furnished as splendidly as 
any of the steam yachts. 

And it must not be forgotten that gaso- 
line holds all the speed records of the 
seas. The Mauretania, the Lusitania, 
even the gigantic Olympic, which is slow- 
er, by the way, than the two smaller ves- 
sels, would soon be left far behind in a 
race with any of the tiny gasoline racers 
that go flashing across the still inland 
waters at thirty-five and forty miles an 
hour. 

What enormous power this new world- 
wonder holds! One gallon of it is strong 
enough to drive the heaviest touring car 
filled with passengers ten miles. 
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In the year 1910 the total crude oil 
production of the world was three hun- 
dred and thirty-five million barrels of 
forty-two gallons each. Of that total, two 
hundred and sixteen million barrels were 
produced in the United States. Those 
three hundred and thirty-five million bar- 
rels, each less than four feet in height, if 
they could be strung end to end, would 
reach from the earth to the moon, besides 
winding two or three times around that 
satellite. 

As’ for the gasoline, that amounts to 
eight per cent. of the crude oil. The 
world’s gasoline production for the year 
1910 was one billion one hundred and 
twenty-five million gallons. It is hard to 
realize what enormous power lies in such 
an amount of gasoline. The output for 
1910 would send a touring car forty-five 
thousand times the distance that les be- 
tween the earth and the moon. 

And yet there is not gasoline enough. 
If the supply were several times as great, 
the age of steam would pass away like 
morning mist before the new age of gaso- 
line. Gasoline would run the railroads, 
the ocean liners, the factories—every- 
thing. It would become the world con- 
queror—and perhaps will if the oil pros- 
pectors are lucky enough. 














SMOKING ROOM STORIES 





Tae TuHinc TuHat Kinuep Him. 


“So he was killed by the fall, eh!” 
“Why no, sir, I thought it was the sud- 
den stop.” 


*k * * 


THE SOLUTION. 


“T’ve just washed out a suit for my little 
boy—and now it seems too tight for him.”’ 
“He'll fit it all right if you wash the 
boy.” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. 
x * x 
Just Like ’EM. 
Bluebeard explained. 
“They always wanted more closet room, 
and now they have it,” he cried. 
Thus the forbidden chamber was ac- 
counted for—New York Sun. 
i a 


His APPENDAGES. 


A certain parson has very large hands 
and a habit of hanging these useful if 
not ornamental fixtures over the front of 
the pulpit when he implored his congre- 
gation with “Pause, brethren, p-a-u-s-e.” 


* «K * 


He KNEW THE SIGNs. 


Louisville barrister escorted his wife and 
daughter to a lecture, and then, to his 
wife’s annoyance, disappeared. He was 
on hand, however, when the meeting was 
over. 

“Hello there, Theodore,” said a friend, 
meeting the barrister and his family in 
the street car, ‘been to the lecture?” 

The lawyer stole a look at his wife’s 
face. 

“No,” he answered, “just going.”— 
Success Magazine. 


A CHANCE. 


9 
s 


“Maybe we shall save them yet,” said 
the first missionary, “if———”’ He broke 
off with a shudder as the cannibal chef 
put the kettle on and began whetting his 
knife. 

“Tf what?” asked the second missionary 
sadly. 

“Tf the road to a man’s soul lies in the 
same direction as the road to his heart— 
through his stomach.”—Lippincott’s. 

ee ae 





Wuat He Was PRACTISING. 


When a leading citizen of a New Ham- 
shire town returned thither after a pro- 
longed sojourn abroad, he made a tour of 
the place to find out how all his old 
friends were “getting along.” 

At one establishment he found a youth, 
the son of an old friend of his, whose 
father was still paying his office rent. 

“Practising law now, Jim?” asked the 
returned one genially. 

“No, sir,” replied the youth frankly; 
“T appear to be, but I am really practicing 


economy.” —Lippincott’s 


oo +: * 
Her Two ComPLAINTs. 


Edward, the colored butler of a lady in 
Washington, had recommended his 
mother for the position of cook, but when 
the applicant came the lady noticed that 
she was not very strong-looking. 

“Do you suppose you will be able to do 
the work, Auntie? You don’t look very 
healthy.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I is able; I ain’t nuvver 
been no ways sickly in my life—ain’t 
nuvver had nuthin’ but smallpox an’ 
Edward.”—Lippincott’s. 
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The Mill that Couldn’t Go Fast 
Enough 


By 


Charles Draper 


EARS ago one of the first water- 
wheels in the vicinity of Galt, On- 
tario, was set in motion. Two Scotch- 

men who had given up the knitting busi- 
ness in the old country in order to embark 
for themselves in the new country, had 
built the wheel. With its aid they operat- 
ed a small factory, in which they worked 
with might and main to maintain them- 
selves as masters in the knitting business. 

And to-day the factory that was first 
fed by a single old water-wheel, requires 
water-wheel, steam engine and Hydro elec- 
tric power to enable them to meet the de- 
mands that keep pouring in from the out- 
side world. 

Far down in the basement of the old 
factory of the C. Turnbull & Company’s 
factory in Galt, one may still hear the 
old water-wheel turning, splashing, grind- 
ing out just so many horsepower, and no 
more, but overhead in the factory that 
grew out of the old factory, thousands of 
wheels revolve, scores of machines are 
humming at their work, hundreds of em- 
ployes are passing to and fro in their care 
of the machines, and from the shipping 
rooms of the C. Turnbull Company thous- 
ands of dollars’ worth of the finest fabrics 
of their kind that can be found anywhere 
are being shipped to the outside world. 

This company is engaged in making the 
most intimate clothing in the world — 
underwear. ‘To some people underwear is 
merely a bothersome necessity. To others 
it is a luxury, not an expensive luxury, 
not a matter of high price and exclusive- 
ness, but a matter of being particular. 
It is to these people, people who are par- 
ticular about the goods they wear next to 


the person, that the C. Turnbull Company 
aims its products. It believes in the wis- 
dom of being just as careful, just as exact- 
ing in the matter of underwear, as one 
would be in the matter of outer dress. 
What is more, underwear affects the 
health. If people were frank, they would 
admit that underwear is the part of the 
dress that counts most seriously. The 
outer garments are largely ornamental 
and designed in the interests of modesty. 
But it is underwear that bears the brunt 
of protecting the body. If your defenses 
are weak, the cold and the dampness may 
attack you. If they are strong—if you 
wear good underwear, you are insured 
against these things. The C. Turnbull 
Company, bearing in mind these facts, has 
sought to supply the Canadian market 
with the best kind of underwear. 

“Where does the wool come from?” 
asked the writer. 

“Mostly from Australia. Australian 
wool is the softest and the best sort of wool 
for our purposes. Canadian wool is good, 
but it is harder—too hard for fine gar- 
ments.” 

We went down into a room in which 
it seemed that somebody was trying to 
imitate a snow-storm. The room was fill- 
ed with great snowy flakes—of wool. In 
a corner a machine was humming softly 
to itself. In its maw a man was feeding 
handfuls of the wool as it came from the 
washing rooms, where the contents of the 
bales had been cleansed of all impurities. 
The wool which he had fed into the ma- 
chine was soft and lumpy; that which was 
blown out of the end of the machine, and 
which danced around and around before 
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Mr. C. TURNBULL 


settling softly on the great heap which 
lay in the bin opposite the end of the 
machine, was pure white, light and feath- 
ery, and as clean as a ray of sunlight. 

It is not easy to follow a flake of wool 
through a mill. In an ordinary mill it 
would be difficult enough, but in a great 
mill, covering in all seventy-five thousand 
square feet of floor space, as the Turnbull’s 
mills cover, it is impossible. 

The wool which was blown once 
through this picking machine was carried 
back and put through the process again. 
But this time, instead of being allowed to 
pass into the original bins, the blower 
at the end of the machine was coupled 
to a long pipe which conducted the now 
still more downy material to huge bins 
on the upper floors. 

A grandmother would marvel to see how 
modern machinery does the work which 
she, in the early days of Canada, did with 
so much pain and labor. Where she, by 
the light of a candle, perhaps, or more 
likely by the light of the early dawn, bent 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


her back over the task and produced only 
a little yarn at the time from her spinning 
wheel, the modern mill, like that of the 
Turnbull Company, does in five minutes 
what would have taken her weeks perhaps 
io accomplish. The wool is removed from 
the bins in which the blowing machine has 
left it and placed it in the “reservoir” of 
the carding machine. From time to time 
a quantity of the wool passes automatical- 
ly out of the reservoir and into the ma- 
chine proper. This consists of a series 
of wire-brush rollers which turn slowly, 
one against another, and pass the wool be- 
tween them so that the wires on the rollers 
straighten out the fibres. From the first 
of these machines the wool emerges in a 
heavy sort of a soft rope. Thence it goes 
to the second, which reduces it still fur- 
ther, and so finally it comes to the spin- 
ning room. 

Imagine several hundred big spools all 
in one long row on a wooden frame. Op- 
posite these spools or spindles are larger 
spools, which contain the untwisted wool 
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as it comes from the carding room. The 
frame which contains the long row of 
spindles suddenly advances toward the 
spools containing the untwisted material. 
Pausing, each spindle automatically holds 
a piece of the untwisted wool, and then 
retreats with it to the full width of the 
machine. For a moment each spindle re- 
volves madly, as it revolves, twisting the 
length of yarn which it has taken from 
the other spools. Having twisted this 


But it is not alone in the making of the 
thread that the Turnbull Underwear gets 
its “character; in the cleansing of the 
wool itself the company maintains the 
very highest possible standard. But it is 
after the thread is prepared for the gar- 
ments, made ready for the long rows of 
singing and humming machines, that the 
Turnbull character is finally impressed 
upon the products. 

Down in a long row, beside a row of 
ereat big sunny windows, are the most 





One of the Turnbull Company’s Products 


piece, the spindles advance again, winding 
up the twisted yarn as they go, then, com- 
ing to a stop, seize up a new length of 
untwisted material, retreat with it again, 
and spin it again. So runs the process. 
Not one machine alone is engaged in the 
work, but several, each with its hundreds 
of spindles. Back and forth the long bat- 
teries of spindles pass, length after length 
of yarn they seize and twist and wind. It 
would amaze a grandmother. 





wonderful machines known to the textile 
world—and textile machines, let it be ob- 
served, are the most delicate and compli- 
cated that can be found in any line of n- 
dustry. There is only one mill in Canada 
that uses these machines. -It is the Turn- 
bull mill, and no other firm could afford 
to use them unless they were making the 
best, the latest, the most comfortable kind 
of underwear that can be obtained any- 
where—CEETEE Underwear. 
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A great deal of the underwear which is 
placed upon the market is made first in 
long tubes. There are different sized tubes 
for the different sizes of persons, but there 
is not variation in the width of any single 
tube. As this tubing comes from the knit- 
ting machines, it is cut into body lengths, 
and into them are sewn sleeve lengths, 
and whatever else is necessary to make the 
finished article. This is an honest pro- 
duct, and one which thousands of people 
wear to-day. The C. Turnbull Company 
supply this line of underwear, too, and in 
their goods the conscientiousness which 
first made the little mill in Galt a suc- 
cess, is always present. 

But for persons who are more exacting, 
and who wish to be fitted correctly and 
evenly, the Turnbull Company offers 
CEETEE Underwear. This is the product 
of the wonderful machines to which re- 
ference has already been made. 

CEETEE full-fashioned underwear is 
not made in tube lengths. CEETEE 





Underwear is made thread by thread to 
fit the exact measurements of the person. 
It is narrowed according, to the waist, 
and made wider for the chest expansion. 
Where the arms are fitted in experts have 
made a study of how to fit the knitted 
underwear about them so as to give a 
maximum freedom of comfort and move- 
ment. Each of the machines is set to a 
pattern. Back and forth, back and forth, 
with a queer little sound, the carriers take 
the pure wool thread or the Angarra wool 
thread, as the case may be. So many 
trips it makes to a certain width, perhaps 
the width of the chest or the hips, then 
suddenly without any attention from an 
operator, but quite automatically, the car- 
riers pause fora moment. An attachment 
drops down containing grooved points 
which lift the stitches off the upright 
needles, moves along a fraction of an inch, 
and deposits them on the needles again, 
either to the inside or the outside of the 
fabric being knitted, according as garment 
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is to be shaped, and when the carriers 
next pass across the fabric they go only 
so far, as the pattern demands. The body 
is finished first, then the arms are knitted 
on, always according to pattern. 
Turnbull products are unshrinkable. 
There is room in most factories where the 
garments are placed on forms before be- 
ing pressed or packed, and in some cases 
these forms stretch the goods, but in the 
Turnbull factory these forms are so ad- 
justed that there is absolutely no stretch- 
ing. The Turnbull garment is the same 
size the day you buy it in the store as the 
day after it has been washed and washed 
scores of times. ‘There are two reasons for 
this. In the first place the fabric as, al- 
ready stated, is not stretched to make a 
large sized garment. In _ the second 
place the garment is made _ unshrinkable 
by the Turnbull Company’s special pro- 
cess. In the course of many cleansing 
baths which the wool is given before the 
finished product finally goes out to the 
public, there is one bath, followed by a 
secret process that “fixes” the wool so that 
you cannot shrink it. So confident are 
the manufacturers in their own goods that 
they guarantee to replace any garment 


that shrinks. In everything the Turnbull 
product is hygienic. The factories are 
light and airy and the operatives are en- 
sured plenty of air and light while at 
work. The least amount of dust or for- 
eign matter is carefully washed out of the 
garments before they are packed, and the 
numerous stages during which they are 
subjected to high pressure under high tem- 
peratures guarantees the sanitary condi- 
tion of every package of Turnbull under- 
wear. 

From the time, when, in 1854 Robert 
Turnbull and John Deans, Old Country- 
men who had made up their mind to 
start in the textile business in Canada, 
came to Galt, Ontario, the conscientious- 
ness which they put into their work and 
which first made Turnbull goods known, 
has been observed by them and their suc- 
cessors in the business. Four years after 
these men left Hawick, Scotland, they 
were established in the little old mill in 
Galt. In those days practically every- 
thing was done by hand labor and outside 
of the new firm there was only one firm in 
the same line of business in Canada. 
There were only a handful of employes 
to begin with but each man was an expert. 

















Knitting Machines for making Ladies’ and Children’s Ribbed Underwear 
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Section of Machinery for Knitting **‘ CEETEE"™ Underwear 


The reputation of the Turnbull goods was 
soon abroad through the neighboring coun- 
try, then they became known throughout 
the whole of the province, and as modern 
machinery was installed, and as shipping 
facilities increased, the Turnbull goods 
came to be shipped all over the Dominion. 
In 1897 the increase in the business had 
been so great that the firm sought new 
quarters and installed more machines, 
some twenty in all. Two years later, Mr. 
Turnbull, having already bought out the 
interests of his partner, died, leaving the 
business in the hands of his two sons, Mr. 
C. Turnbull and Mr. J. G. Turnbull. The 
former succeeded to the management of the 
business, ably seconded by his brother. 
These two men, imbued with the same 
spirit of conscientious workmanship, and 
aware of the duty they owed to the name, 
which had already been established by the 
original founders of the firm, have come 
to be regarded as leading citizens of the 
town in which their industry is located, 
and take an active part in furthering all 
good enterprises for betterment of their 
employes and fellow citizens. 

For one reason in particular the Turn- 
bull firm is held in high regard. When, 
with the advent of modern machinery, the 
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need for hand labor was reduced, the 
Turnbull Company stood by the old em-’ 
ployes, maintained them at their old ma- 
chines, until they no longer needed em- 
ployment. The only relic of those. old 
days now is an old knitting machine and 
spinning wheel set in a safe place in a 
corner of the great modern factory. 

When Mr. C. Turnbull took over the 
management of the business a great many 
changes were made. Although Robert 
Turnbull had enlarged the plant, his son 
went still further in order to meet the in- 
creasing demand of business. In 1890, 
when the old Wardlaw mill was obtained, 
the firm was made into a joint stock com- 
pany. Extension followed extension. A 
year ago people who had friends visiting 
in Galt pointed out the enormous size of 
the Turnbull factory, and the guests some- 
times were astonished. But to-day another 
huge building is just being completed 
across the street from the main factory. 
When this is completed, the company will 
still only be “comfortably” accommodated. 

Men have wondered why the Turnbull 
Company is using Australian wool instead 
of Canadian wool. 

“What is the 
writer. 


asked the 


difference?” 
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“The difference is this,’”’ was the answer. 
“Two sheep that were brothers might be 
taken from the same farm. One might be 
sent to Canada and the other to Australia. 
At first there would be no difference what- 
ever in the texture of the wool. But as the 
sheep in Canada began to experience cold 
weather and the different moisture of the 
Canadian air, the wool on his back would 
change its character. It would adjust it- 
self automatically to the climate of Can- 
ada and become harder and coarser. On 
the other hand the sheep which had been 
taken to Australia would adjust its coat to 


life of the garment wonderfully. he ad- 
dition to this, all our CEETEE garments 
are reinforced with extra splicing wherever 
there is extra wear or strain.” 

The Turnbull character is not stamped 
upon the goods at any one stage of the 
making, but in every stage. It is true 
that the Turnbull Company is the only 
concern making the CEETEE Underwear, 
but in addition to this is the fact that 
Turnbull seams, Turnbull wool, Turnbull 
treatment, cleansing, pressing and finish- 
ing, are all done in a manner worthy of 
Turnbull products. 

















Large New Factory Not Yet Completed 


the milder climate, and the texture of its 
covering would become softer.” 

“This is why we use Australian wool. 
It is softer and more comfortable. Of 


course, there is a great deal in the hand- . 


ling of the wool after it reaches the fac- 
tory. We aim in our treatment to pre- 
serve the finest qualities in the wool and 
we succeed. Then in the actual manufac- 
ture of our goods we take pains to use two 
and three-ply thread. This increases the 





Reading’ at advertisements is profitable to you. 


Pass from the room where the moun- 
tains of snowy wool lie quivering under 
the breeze from the picker, to the packing 
rooms. See the finished garments, two- 
piece suits, or combination suits, being 
pressed under twenty pounds of steam. 
The same snowy color is in the wool, but 
in addition to that, the original fibres, 
sweet and clean, smooth and warm and 
springy, have been so twisted and knitted 
and put together, that the finished gar- 
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Sample of Wool Combed 


ment, warm and sweet-smelling, as it 


comes from the press, feels like heavy silk 
in the hand. Feel the springiness, the 
stretch and the cling of it, the closeness 
of the texture, and yet the lightness of the 
weight. It is Turnbull underwear. It 
is the best underwear. If you respect your 
body and the niceties of warmth and com- 
fort, you cannot afford to ignore Turn- 
bull’s CEETEE underwear. 

One could scarcely believe that the huge 
new factory which one sees under course 
of construction on the far side of the road, 
is an addition to the Turnbull company’s 
factories. The old factory is in itself a 
huge affair. But to look across at the new 
structure and recall that it, too, 1s part of 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


the business of the Turnbull Company, is 
to appreciate the fact that there must be 
some extraordinary quality, some inherent 
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Their Trade Mark 
honesty and art in the making of any un- 
derwear which has such a place in the good 
estimation of the public. 
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Man’s Struggle for Efficiency 


Interesting Methods he is Using to Make 


and Keep Him Energetic and Capable 


Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
the present-day struggle to realize our am- 
bitions in whatever direction they may lie, 
and one indeed on which it were well for 
everyone to be informed, is the different 
methods adopted by Americans, both men 
and women, to keep themselves physically 
fit to stand the strain of keeping constant- 
ly up to “concert pitch.” 

They are not by any means always 
adopted until Nature has cried quits and 
the subject is struggling to recover his effi- 
ciency, but whenever employed they are 
well worthy a study and oftimes ludicrous 
to the looker-on, though perhaps not to 
the performer. 

If you were to arise at six o’clock some 
fine morning and visit Central Park and 
Riverside Drive, New York, you would be 
amused by viewing, among a number of 
others, some stvut gentleman who looks 
very dignified after nine A.M.; now, how- 
ever, he is on a horse (part of the time), 
vr even running on foot, and looks hot, 
uncomfortable and funny. This is a con- 
sistent practice at the present time of many 
New York business men, as well as those 
of other cities. 

In convenient proximity to several large 
cities there are Health Institutions that 
could perhaps be aptly called “Training 
Institutions.” Those who visit there are 
placed in the hands of a vertible ‘“Train- 

” who runs them, rides them, trots them, 
exercises them, and supervises their diet. 
They are under strict discipline which 
does not always set well, but accomplishes 
what they are there for—puts them in 
good physical condition. 

There are many gymnasiums and physi- 
cal culture schools in the large cities where 
an opportune hour a day is taken in giving 
the body its much needed exercise. 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s M: ugazine when writing advertisers. 


Osteopathic Treatment might be term- 
ed, in a way, “exercise without effort,” or, 
better still, “involuntary exercise,” for 
certainly the manipulation exercises the 
subjeet though not of his own volition. 

Many and diverse kinds of massages, 
Swedish, German, etc., combined Diet and 
Exercise, Sour and Sterilized Milk Treat- 
ments, Raw Wheat, Fruit and Nut Diets, 
etc., are being liberally patronized to the 
end that men and w omen, under our pres- 
ent mode of living (which is hardly nat- 
ural) may maintain or even increase their 
capacity for strenuous effort with its at- 
tendant reward. 

All of these methods have their ad- 
vantages—some undoubtedly greater than 
others—I am not competent to choose. 
But mark this: 

Every one of them that is effective, has 
for its primary purpose and ultimate re- 
sult the elimination of waste from the 
system, 

This can not help being the fact, for 
the initial cause of probably 90 per cent. 
of man’s inefficiency is the inability of the 
system, under our present mode of living, 
to throw off the waste which it accumu- 
lates. 

The result is a partial clogging of the 
colon (large intestine) which is the direct 
cause of sluggish livers, biliousness, slight 
or severe headaches—and with these, or 
any one of them, comes inability to work, 
think or perform up to our usual stand- 
ard. 

That eminent scientist, Professor Met- 
chnikoff, states unqualifiedly that the 
poison generated in the colon is the chief 
cause of our comparatively premature old 
age. 

Now if these exercises or diets were en- 
tirely successful in eliminating this waste 
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from the colon, they would be, with their 
strengthening and upbuilding properties, 
wonderfully resultful—but they do not 
and can not. 


One might as well chop a tree down 
from the top, or try to pump a lake dry by 
starting at one of the brooks that feed it. 


When you are ill, and a physician is 
called, the first thing he does is to purge 
the system—why—first, because the waste 
has to be disposed of before any medicine 
will take effect—second, because if there 
was no waste, you probably would not have 
been ill at all. 


Also remember that healthy blood will 
destroy almost any germ that is known to 
science, but unhealthy or contaminated 
blood welcomes them with open arms and 
says, “Come and feed and multiply.” 


Our blood can not be healthy unless our 
colons are kept pure and clean; the blood 
is constantly circulating through the colon 
and will immediately take up by absorp- 
tion the poisons of the waste which it con- 
tains, distributing it throughout the entire 
system. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill “all 
over.” “It is also the reason that if this 
waste remains a little too long the destruc- 
tive germs, which are always in the blood, 
gain the upper hand and we become really 
ill—seriously sometimes if there is a weak 
spot. 

This accumulated waste is the direct, 
specific cause of appendicitis, for instance. 

Now the first help that we have been 
procuring when this waste becomes un- 
bearable, or lays us out, is Drugs. These 
have some effect, but there are a few vital 
reasons why they should not and need not 
be used. 

Drugs are violent in their action and 
convulse and sap the vitality of other 
functions before they reach the colon. The 
colon is the last spot they reach, therefore 
it is impossible for them to clean it thor- 
oughly—and last, but not least, the using 
of Drugs for this purpose must be per rsisted 
in—making one a slave to them and con- 
stantly weakening parts of the body that 
should not be touched at all. 


So great an authority as Prof. Alonzo 
Clark, M.D., of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, says: “All of 








our curative agents are poisons and every 
dose diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 


No, none of these are necessary or effec- 
tive for the specific purpose of defeating 
this greatest of all foes to man’s efficiency, 
for Nature herself has provided a means 
which, if applied in the proper way, will, 
without any evil effect or inconvenience 
whatever, keep the colon sweet, pure, 
clean, and healthy. 


That “Nature Way” is Internal Bath- 
ing with warm water properly applied; but 
it must be properly applied to be effective. 


It would perhaps be interesting to note 
the opinions of a Physician, an Osteopath, 
and a Physical Culturist on this subject: 
“The results that I have had from the use 
of ‘he Internal Bath in my own family 
are marvelous.” Geo. H. Davis, M.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 

“T have two Internal Baths, one for my- 
self and one for » patient. I am an Osteo- 
path, and find in connection with my work 
that it does wonders.” G. L. Bowdy, D.O., 
Denver, Col. 


“T find the Internal Bath of immense 
benefit to me. I look upon it as an ab- 
solute necessity to the attainment of per- 
fect physical development, and think 
every person, especially those engaged in 
physical culture ought to use it.’ An- 
thony Barker, Professor of Physical Cul- 
ture, New York. 

A New York physician of many years’ 
practical experience and observance of the 
colon and its influence on the general 
health, has made a special study of Inter- 
nal Bathing, and has written an interest- 
ing and exhaustive book on the subject 
called, “Why Man of To-day Is Only 5% 
per cent. Efficient.” 

This he will send without cost or other 
obligation to anyone addressing, Charles 
A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York City, and mentioning 
that he read this in Mac LEAN’S MAGAZINE. 

It is surprising how little the great 
majority of people know about this part 
of their make-up; and inasmuch as it 
plays so important a part in the general 
health and the maintaining of 100 per 
cent. of efficiency, it seems as though 
every one should enlighten himself by 
reading this treatise on the subject, by one 
who has made it his life’s study and work. 
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Abbey's Most Acceptable Xmas Gift 
' Effer- Salt A Candies 

— Box SP of Rare 
A good Stomach of — Qualit 
and a merry soul are y 
inseparable— lacking | ‘* A man is Known by the Candies He Sends. ”’ 
which, try Abbey s Fancy Boxes and Baskets filled with our Delicious 
Salt. Confections suitable for Gifts. 
en, nee on a s glass of ons nage 
25 © and 60c bottle. ponent Hot Gheesiete will selvech as . iia 
Sold everywhere. | 130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 
80 Our Candies made on the premis«s. 
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GERSOLLS"Cy ays 


Spreads Like Butter 


You can buy twice the quantity of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in blocks for the same money as you would re- 
ceive in jar cheese, besides there is just as much difference 
in the quality in favor of Ingersoll Cream Cheese as there 
is in the price. 


Never becomes hard. Every particle can be consumed. 


Sold only in 15¢ and 25c blocks For Sale by all Grocers 
Manufactured by 


THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 
Limited 


Ingersoll, Ontario, : 
ana Soka . 














BOVRIL 


IS A SIMPLE, NATURAL FOOD 


Bovril is the simplest of foods, for it is just;the condensed 
goodness of beef. - 
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N preparing the specifications for your new home or the remodel- 
ling of your present one, don’t neglect to make proper provision for 
an adequate supply of pure, healthful warmth during the cold 

weather. Remember, in planning your home, you live indoors the 
greater part of the time, and the rigorous climate of Canada demands 
artificial heat six to eight months of the year. Instruct your architect 
or builder to specify a 


King Boiler and Radiators 


and you will solve for all time the prob- 
lem of an efficient, cleanly, economical 
and healthy heat supply. 


The King Boiler extracts the greatest 
amount of heat from the fuel!burned. 
It distributes evenly, clean, healthful 
warmth to all parts of the house, leaving 
no cold rooms, chilly corners, or draughty 
hallways. 


The heat is always under your ab- 


solute control, and is so easily regulated 
that the house may be kept at the same 
temperature, no matter how the weather 
changes outside, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


A copy of ‘‘Comfortable Homes, ’ 
an interesting and instructive review of 
hot water and other forms of heating, will 
be sent you on request. A postcard 
brings it. Simply address 


STEEL ano RADIATION, LIMITED 


Head Office: Fraser Ave. 


Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide St. E. 


TORONTO. 
Branches in All the Principal Cities and Towns 
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Living by Nnowledge 


A little thought will make clear the value of skillful selection of 
food. 


High pressure days (and there are many now) tell on human body 
and brain. 


Knowledge and facts help when ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


Food 


is made by knowledge; not by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly combined and cooked (as in Grape- 
Nuts) are rich in the elements required for human nourishment. 

Grape-Nuts contains, in addition to the natural albumins, starches 
and sugars of these cereals, phosphate of potash (grown in the grain) 
and demanded by nature in rebuilding Brain and Nerve tissue. 


Grape-Nuts is fully cooked at the factory. When served with cream 
or rich milk, it is an appetizing food, and affords ideal nourishment for 
all stages of Human Life from infancy to old age. 


‘“There’s a Reason”’ 


You can find it in the famous little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Compsny, Limited, Canadian Postum Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Oil Cloth, Linoleum Ete 
“Best © 
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ait other uses & full directions 
7 on Large Sifter. cm "10¢. 
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. “That's the Razor 
3 for Me!” 






Note the curve that 
gives the automatic 
adjustment. 


Standard Set in Leather Case 
as illustrated, or in Metal 
Case, $5.00. 


Pocket Editions, $5.00 to 
$6.00. 


Combination Sets, $6.50 up. 











ait, A shave or two with his new GILLETTE Safety Razor, and a man won- 
EG ders why he worried along without one for so long. 


mye Maximum Comfort—the GILLETTE, used with the Angle Stroke, 
ait, slips lightly through the stiffest beard with never a pull, never a gash. Leaves 
e~ the face smooth, cool and refreshed. 


mie Minimum Trouble—no honing, no stropping, no painful manoeuvring 
@is, round the awkward corners of your face. You simply pick up the GILLETTE 
@erg and SHAVE, whether it’s the thousandth time you’ ve used it or the first. 


aS Christmas is near. What could your husband, your brother or your friend 
aig, appreciate more fully or more frequently thana GILLETTE Set? Your drug- 
a 6 gist, your jeweler, your hardware dealer or your haberdasher can supply you. 
a 





Sis 
<i The Gillette Safety Razor Co.of Canada,Limited 
oy Office and Factory—63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
A y ' Offices also in New York, Chicago, London, Eng. 
s+ 3 and Shanghai, China SLY 
99 Factories in Montreal, Boston, Leicester, Berlin / ae 
Dre) and Paris somes aD Om 3 
thw 

IP 2A Se (polly di Pieo” eter gte ot NA IM C0 BAM EO” GSN hi ) neo: 5 

SS rene alge ; 5 22 
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UEEN MARY VELVET 


@ Anticipating the great demand in Silk Velvets for the present Season, we 
contracted ic- a large supply of the ‘QUEEN MARY’? brand 
of Silk Millinery Velvet. It is a rich glossy black, straight pile, 20% inches in 
width, excluding selvedge. Our contract was placed in France with the world’s 
largest Velvet Manufacturer, and at the price of $4.OO per yard it is one of 
the best values ever offered in Canada, All orders will be dispatched same 
day as received just as long as the quantity lasts. Should the goods prove un- 
satisfactory in any way, return same at our expense and we will cheerfully 
refund your money and pay all transportation charges. 


ss Q Q . : Z | : 9 0% 


PER / ease = INS. WIDE 
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Yr. WY ONE OF THE 
MOST POPULAR Z SS. WZ, BEST VALUES 


FOR 
MILLINERY \ SEAN WE HAVE EVER 
TRIMMING = figs, NOX SD | OFFERED 


WE MAKE THIS PROPOSITION TO YOU 























@ If you are needing a new Fall hat—one ! € Write for our Fall and Winter Catalogue— 
that is stylish ani up-to-date in every particu- | it is FRCE for the asking—a simple request 
lar---one that will appear dainty and fashion- | 01 4 Post Card will bring you a copy as fast 
able—one that will give you perfect satisfac- | *° the mails can carry it. It lists a great 
tion—one that is a genuinely good value in | hts + ee pana a sg 

, linery. Nothing extreme---nothing over 
every sense of the word—buy from 


EATON’S. Try our Mail Order service. 


We guarantee to please you in every way, 


done—nothing excessive—just those designs 


those who appreciate substantial good taste. 


otherwise we will refund your money in full | Before buying, examine our styles, our 


| which are most admired and approved of by 
| 


and pay the transportation charges both ways. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


24 ae 7. EATON a 


TORONTO CANADA 


values and our prices. 
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fllarm clocks and successful men, 


know one another well -- Big Ben 

T’S Big Ben’s business to get 

people up in the world—it’s 

Big Ben’s business to get 
them up in time. | 

He does it loyally, steadily 


men who are setting the pace for 
the rest of the field—men who 
strike their stride at the flash 
of the gun. 


**‘Morning ginger—get it, men, 





and promptly—there’s a true 
ring to his morning greeting 
that makes early risers sit up and 
take notice. 


And every morn, America 
over, Big Ben awakens men 
who are getting upin the world, 


great business stuff’ says Big Ben. 


sig Ben is a thin, beautiful and punctual 
sleepmeter.—He is easy to read, easy to wind 
and pleasing to hear.—He calls you every day 
at any time you say. 

A community of clockmakers stands back of 
him— Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. If you can 
not find him at your dealer, a money order 
addressed to them will bring him to you duty 
charges paid. 


$3.00 


At Canadian Dealers 
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The Piano 
You Buy 


should reflect credit both on your 
taste and intelligence. 


OVER 20,000 SATISFIED CANADIAN 
BUYERS HAVE 


GERHARD 
HEINTZMAN 
PIANOS 


in their homes. Their instruments not only possess the 


latest and most beautiful in case architecture, but the last-. 
ing quality of tone makes of each buyer an enthusiastic . 


admirer of Gerhard Heintzman Pianos. 


Let us send you our new booklet with 
full information 


YOUR PRESENT INSTRUMENT TAKEN AS PART 
PAYMENT 
Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 
NEW SALESROOMS: 
41-43 Queen St. West Opposite City Hall 
TORONTO G87 
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~ Save Darning 


and Save Money 
on Hosiery! 



















Send for six pairs of Holeproof Hose, guaranteed 
to wear without holes for six months. You get a re- 
turn coupon with every pair and a new pair free for 
each pair that wears out, if any do. 


There’s only one way to buy hosiery now. That’s to buy guaranteed ho- 
stery wear along with the comfort and style that you want in your hose. You 
get all three in ‘‘Holeproof’’—the comfort, the style and Stx MONTHs’ wear 
in every six pairs. Think what that means, men and women! No DARNING 
TO Do—No NEED OF WEARING DARNED HOSE—ABSOLUTE FREEDOM FROM 
EveRY DiscomMFortT—and without any extra price to pay. Holeproof Hose, 
with all their advantages, cost no more than common kinds. 


WOMEN, Lighten Your Household Cares 


Especially you with large families. Why waste your time darning hose that need it 
when there are hose that don’t need it atall? Spend that time reading and resting. 


MEN, Help Rid Your Wives of This Work 


If your dealer hasn’t “Holeproof” on sale send direct to us for six /oday—don't 
wait till tomorrow. Do it now while you think of it. Have hose without holes 
always ready when you want them. See how THAT feels for awhile. Remem- 
ber, you get a signed-in-ink guarantee with every six pairs of **Holeproof” for 
full six months’ wear or new hose free. 


FABIO UsSs 
loleproofflosiery 


$2.00. Medium worsted merino in black. tan, penr), 
How to navy and natural, 6 pairs $2.00. Sume in finer 
Order 


grade, 6 pairs $3.00. 
Choose your 


Women’s—Sizes 8% toll. Colors: black, light 
tan, dark tan, pearl, and black with white fect 

color,grade and 

sizefrom thelist 


below and state 
clearly just what 
you wish. One 








Reg. U. S. size and one grade 
ture Pat. Office, 1906 in each box. Colors 
Cot Br Ow only may be assorted 


as desired. Six pairs are guaranteed six 
months except when stated otherwise. 
Men’s Socks—Sizes 94% to 12. Colors: black, 
light tan, dark tan, pearl, navy blue, gun-metal, 
mulberry. In light weight, 6 pairs $1.50 (same in 
medium weight in abovecolors andin black with 
white feet. 6 pairs $1.50). Light and extra light 


To Dealers! 


Write for our agency 


roposition. E xcellent weight (mercerized )s 6 pairs $2.00. Light and ex- 
spilt s ee is tra light weight LUSTRE SOX, 6 pairs $3.00. Pure 
opportunity. Thousands thread-silk sox, 3 puirs (guaranteed three months) 


of dealers in U. S. making 
big hosiery sales with 
*Holcproof.” 


Medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00. Same colors (except 
black with white feet) in light weight LUSTRE 
HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. Light weights in black, tan 
and gun-metal, 6 pairs$200 Same in extra light 
weight LUSTRE HOSE. 6 pairs$3.00. Samein pure 
thread-silk, $3.00 for 3 pairs (guaranteed three 
months). Outsizes in black, mediam weight, 6 

airs $200, and in extra light weight LUSTRE 
_HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. 

Children’s—Sizes 5% to 10% for boys, 5 to 9% 
for girls. Colors: black and tan. Medium weight, 
6 pairs $2.00. 

Infants’ Sox—Colors: tan, baby blue, whit: 
and pink. Sizes 4to7. Four pairs (guaranteed six 
months) $1.00. Ribbed-leg stockings, in same 
colors ind black, sizes 4 to6%,4 pairs (guaranteed 
six months) $1.00. 

Don't wait. Save the next six months cf 
darning. Send in your order now. Write for 
free book,‘ Howto MakeYour Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Lid. 
68 BordStreet, LONDON, CANADA 
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yy F OR UPTON S, IT’S 


The basis of a 
Good Breakfast 


TRY IT [3 
‘ 


















The Name on the Label 


is our guarantee 


of surpassing quality 
\ in all our products. 


JAMS 
MARMALADES 
PRESERVES. 


—ASK YOUR,.GROCER— 


wvpTo 


Seuss Seuss 


| ORANGE MARY 


Reading advertis ents is profitable to you 













































Something Good 
in the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve instantly from the package without cooking. 


Delicious, appetizing 


Post Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted to a delicate light 
brown. 


To be eaten with cream and a sprinkle of sugar— 
sometimes crushed fruit—either way. 
“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 4 ; 


iclets 


y ° Bainty REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
seme * Nit « Covered 
mr Candp Coated 


morsel, refreshing the 

mouth and throat and C ow 1n LI 
allaying after-dinner or after- 

smoking distress. The refine- 


ment of chewing gum for people of refinement. It’s the peppermint—the 
true mint 








#@ For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
iy 5¢ the Ounce and in5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
an SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY. werropotiran TOWER, NEW YorRK 


SS SSG2008 ©2086 462886880808088 @S8C8 68 O25 
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The reduced, full cream. fresh, cow’s milk of 
the very first quality All useless water is 
dfiven off by a special vacuum process, ien- 
dering it threefold richer in butter fat and 
solids than the original milk. The process 
puts it in such condensed form asto make it 
an absolut necessity for travelling, hunting 
and all outing, as well as household purposes, 
Ask for Canada First Brand and insist on getting it 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co., Limited 


Business Office, Hamilton, Ont. Factory, Aylmer, Oat. 
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“It Certainly Do Wash Dem Clean 
an’ Quick’= Aunt Salina 
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colored lady 
may be off in her 
grammar but she certainly 
knows how to wash clothes clean 
and wash them quick. 


The ‘‘New Century’’ washing machine is a marvel for 
efficiency and money-saving. 


A six-year-old girl could do the weekly washing of the 


’ 


average family with a ‘‘New Century’’ washer. 


Now ladies! just take a soft pencil and figure out how 
you can increase your bank account—or begin one 
that this washing machine will make substantial in 
time. 

Wash day bother through in a few minutes—Clothes 
washed spotlessly clean because the ‘‘ New Century”’ 
gushes the water through the fabric—Delicate it may be— 
the flimsiest material in the world—yet, the ‘‘New Century” 


cannot injure it. 

Ask your dealer to show you how easy the ‘‘New Century’”’ 
works— 

How it cuts out drudgery and saves money, 


N.B. A post card will bring you Auut Salina’s Washday 
Philosophy. Read the booklet and tell us what you think 
of it. 


Cummer-Dowswell Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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It Never Fails to Please by Flavor nee 
and Quality 
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Are You Interested in the Real Estate Business ? 


If so, you should at once procure copies of 
W. A. Carney’s valuable handbooks on 
this interesting subject. 


How to Buy and Sell Real Estate 
at a Profit. 

In this book the author has endeavored 
to collect, classify, and arrange informa- 
tion and practical forms relating to the 
acquisition, ownership and disposition of 
real estate. 


Price, $2.00. 


Real Estate Business 
Self Taught. 


A handbook containing lessons to be 
used in connection with “How to Buy 
and Sell Real Estate at a Profit.” The 
object of these lessons is to give the reader 


a practical knowledge of the real estate 
business. 


Price, $2.00. 


All orders payable in advance. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 





UNIVERSITY AVE., 


143-149 


TORONTO 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Automobile 
Skates 


Automobile Skates if you value 
lightness 


**Ounces lighter than any other ”’ 


Automobile Skates if you value 
strength 


‘*Ounces lighter than any other and 
stronger ”’ 











AUTOMOBILE SKATES HAVE ALUM- 
INUM ALLOY TOPS AND NICKEL 
STEEL BLADES 


They are extremely light and strong. The 
blades are remarkably hard and tough, re- 
taining a keen edge through long use. 


We make Automobile Skates after the newest patt- 
erns, including the very latest hockey models. These 
skates are used by amateur and professional champion 
skaters, as well as the skating public the country over. 
Do not buy skates until you see the Automovile—the 
handsomest, lightest, strongest and fastest skates in 
Canada, which means in the world. If your dealer 
does not carry them, write us direct. 


Jee 4 bet, 


ene 
a. ee 


1331S 13491N 


Our handsome new Skate Catalog will 
be sent anywhere on request. 





CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR CO. 


LIMITED 
WEST TORONTO 


Branches: Toronto, Montres!], Hamilton, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Melbourne, Aust. 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 








~ Dry Cleaning 


will Remove the Spot &}* 


Perhaps you have always thought it 
impossible to clean fine Silks, Satins, Opera 
Cloaks, Suits, Laces, Feathers, etc., 


they would look new. 


Our special Dry Cleaning Process and 
years of experience enable us to do work 
that your local cleaner knows nothing about. 
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We pay express one way on goods from out of town. 


Write for free copy of our book, which tells all about our work"and ‘our prices. 


Fountain “My Valet,” 30 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
y : 











DIVISION OF LABOR 


HEN you put a KNECHTEL KITCHEN KABINET into use, it at once assumes 
the larger portion of your previous kitchen drudgery and by saving time leaves 
you more hours to yourself than you ever expected to enjoy. 








Good enough, but it does more. Saves 
you many wearisome steps and annoying little 
trips from one place to another looking for elusive 
articles that you should be able to put your hand 
oninasecond. Saves yourtime, money, patience, 
and your feet. Look for this Trade Mark— 


Makes 
Extension 7 things 


om A’ Slt ae 243% 


in the 


gg ITC H E N kitchen. 


Better 





_ tar- A B | N E ig than 
nish nor another 
rust, pair of 


Registered hands 


MADE IN FIVE HANDSOME STYLES 


Has flour, sugar and meal bins, spice jars, airtight 
canisters, breadand cake box, plate racks, pot cup- 
board, sliding shelves, and other features, 

You can see the KNECHTEL KITCHEN KABINET 
atany good dealers. The cost is not excessive, and 
it's a boon toany woman. Booklet ‘‘A’’ mailed on request. 


KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET 60., Lid.. Hanover Ont. 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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OUR GUARANTEE 























We hereby guarantee Diamond 
Ring accompanying this certificate 
to be exactly as represented; the 
mounting 1s 14k. gold, best quallty, 
and the stone is a genuine diamond. 
It this Ring is returned to us in 
good condition at any time, we will 
take it back and refund purchase 
price, less 10 per cent, 


Genuine High-Grade Diamonds 


All gems of guaranteed values, in 14k, gold mounts, your choice of settings, will be sent you upon 
ceipt of the price named, 


















If you are not perfectly satisfied you may return the ring within 5 days tous and money will be refunded 
without question. 


We simplify diamond buying for you, by bringing you in direct touch with the European market. 
Write to-day for special booklet on Diamonds, Watches and Signet Rings. IT IS FREE. 


» UNITED-WATCH & JEWELRY, CO. 


123 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 




















No. 1—$10 No. 2—$15 No. 3—$25 No, 4—$35 No. 5—$50 ier 
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‘No. 7—$100 J No. 8—$125 No. 9—$150 ~*¥E No. 10—$200 
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Practical Business Books 


Just Published ! 


DICKSEE’S AUDITING 


AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION 


By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A. 
~ REVISED AND ENLARGED! 



























































brought up to date throughout, and in addition over 200 pages of entirely mew 


all this has been added, in the present edition 


Much Valuable New Matter 






ions affecting the same; Professional Ethics; C. 
cates; and 





For Every Corporation 
Cfficial 

CORPORATE 

MANAGEMENT 


by Thomas Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar. 
The standard work on corporation law for 
business men. Authoritative, non-technical, 
up to date. So arranged that you can find im- 
mediate ‘answer to any question of law or pro- 
cedure which may arise in the management of a 
corporation. Full text of over 200 forms for use 
in corporate work. ‘Thousands sold: highest endorse- 
ments. 422 pages, 6xg inches. 1909. Buckram, 
Prepaid $3.50. 


For the Mar Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


by Thomas Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar. Discusses in detail the 
formation of a corporation from selection of name and capitaliza- 
tion to complete organization: indicates the danger points and gives 
numerous and most valuable suggestions. Practical forms covering 
every step necessary. Most practical and widely used work of its kind, 
400 pages, 6x9 inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $3.00, 


For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant 
CORPORATION FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


by H. C. Bentley, C. P. A. An invaluable working manual treating clearly of the treasur- 
er's duties and liabilities ; the corporate books of account, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
and dividends; negotiable instruments generally ; stock and bond issues: forms relating to 
Corporate finances, etc. 500 pages, 6x9 inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00. 


For the Man With a New Enterprise to Promote 
FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE 


by Francis Cooper. Two volumes that have helped hundreds of men win fortunes by shows 
ing them the rules of successful promotion and financing. Vol. I tells how to prepare for 
successful financing: how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enterprise: experimental 
work and model making. Vol. II tells actual methods of raising money: privately, from 
friends or strangers; or publicly, by advertising. How to advertise; how to write a pros- 
pectus. Chapters on stocks, bonds, underwriting, incorporation, etc. 500 pp. Buckram. 
2 vols. Prepaid $4.00. Either vol. separately $2.00 prepaid. 


For the Sales Department and Its Manager 
CONDITIONAL SALES 


by F. B. Haring. No concern which makes credit sales should be withoutthis book. States 
clearly the requirements for a valid contract of conditional sale in every state of the Union, 
whereby title to goods soldis retained in the vendor until payment has been made. Approved 
forms of contracts, acknowledgements, etc. 370 pp. 6x9. 1909. Buchram. Prepaid $5.00 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 
143-149 Uviversity Ave. - TORONTO 












Transportation, and all 


information is of the 














The acknowledged authority in both England and America on all subjects connected with au- 
diting. The present edition retains all the valuable matter of the first edition, revised and. 


no one interested in this subject can afford to overlook. The treatment of the subject is as 

follows: (1) Auditing—Up to the Trial Balance; (2) Methods of Account: (3) Special 

Considerations in Different Classes of Audit; (4) Auditing—From Trial Balance to Bal- 

ance Sheet; (5) Forms of Account and Balance Sheets; (6) What Are Profits?: (7) The 

Attitude of the Auditor; (8) The Liabilities of Auditors; (9) Investigations. In an 

“geeee are quoted at a several important legal decisions affecting auditing. 
° , 


Ol dite This new matter includes late decisions bearing on the liability of auditors 
and directors; sections of the English Consolidated Companies Act of 1908 

Vy | bl of interest to auditors; numerous suggestions relating to methods of ac- 
re | ua e counting, procedure, etc., under Partnership Agreements, disputes, and 
dissolutions; new suggestions for branch office accounts; investiga- 

B k tions for proposed consolidations; a complete new chapter on In- 
00 $ terest and commercial customs relating thereto, and legal decis- 


Many New and Important Forms 


such as model forms of Balance Sheets, Income and Profit and Loss Accounts, Operating State- 
ments, Analyses, etc., for Steam Railroads, Electric Railways, Light, Heat and Power Companies, 
Water Systems, Banks, Building and Loan Associations, Insurance Companies, Manufacturing 
and Mercantile Enterprises. This feature alone makes the book invaluable to every auditor 
and accountant. For the accounting officer of every corporation this new edition contains a 
feature of special importance at this time in its exhaustive treatment of the new 


Federal Corporation Tax Law 


Here will be found (1) the full text of the law itself; (2) complete copies of corres- 
pondence between New York accountants and the Attorney General, setting forth 
the principal accounting flaws in the law; (3) a comparison with the Income Tax 
Law of 1894; (4) comments and criticisms on the law, and suggestions relative 

to the returns which wil! have to be made by all corporations irrespective of 
size; (5) suggestions covering returns of Insurance, Mercantile, Trading, 


porations; (6) Official Regulations for Administration of the Law. This 


turns which must be made under this law early in 1910, and is a feat- 
ure which alone will be worth many times the price of the book. 
Every Acditor, Every Accountant, Every Ambitious Book- 
keeper, should 
standard work. Asa reference book and practical guide 
it should be in the accounting department of every 
business house which wishes to conduct its accounting 
in accordance with correct principles and the most 
approved methods. 

6x9 inches. Durable cloth. gold stamped, 600 pages, 
Price $5.00, carriage prepaid. 





JICKSEE’S 
AUDITING 


| MONTCOMERY 


matter which 


P. A. examination questions for various 


Public Utility, Manufacturing or Industrial Cor- 


greatest importance in connection with the re- 


have a copy of the new edition of this 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS TODAY! 





TFCHNICALRBOOK 
143-149 University’'Ave. Toronto 


Gentlemen:— Please senu at once books 
checked below, carriage prepaid, for which I 
enclose $......ccccce 


eeee+-Dicksee’s Auditing. Revised Ed., $5.00 
«esee.eCorporate Management, $3 50 
+ee+eeCorporate Organization. $3.00 

«+++» Corporate Finance and Accounting, $4.00 
.+e+..Financing An Enterprise, 2 vols., $4.00 
+eeeeeConditional Sales, $5.00 
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* THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


has a marked 
quite its own, 
beclassedwith 
which usurp 
can nowise 
in ns or 







Vand should not 
m cheap perfumes 
MW the name but 
Sapproach it 
permanence. 
Finan 24 stand after a 
For the 
wi i shaving, and 
toilet pur- 
one thing to 


for general fd 
poses itis the 
use, if youg Peeg are ‘seeking 
the genuine Bs=sg and the best. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


LANMAN & KEMP, © ‘ety Soni 








individuality, | 








Always Some Use For 
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“ROYAL GEM” 
(VENEER) 


in putting old furniture into shape or 
keeping new surfaces bright and clean. 

Royal Veneer lays a new finish over 
scratches and removes finger marks 
from anything from the piano down. ~ 


SEVD FOR SAMPLE BOTTLE 


The Capital Manufacturing Co. 


197 Sparks Street, OTTAWA, ONT. 
312 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
67 Bleury Street, MONTREAL, QUE, 








Corns Ended © 


In Two Days > 


Within 


the whole corn loosens and 


























The pain stops instantly. 
two days 
comes out. 
Blue-jay has done this fifty million 
times. It will do it for you—that we 
guarantee —no matter how tough the corn, 
The secret lies in a bit of B& B wax—a 
wonderful invention. It loosens the corn 
yey yn without soreness or pain. 
You don’t feel it at all. 
The corn is forgotten until 
it comes out. 
G@ eget it. Don’t let 
corns torment you any more. 


A in the picture is the soft B& B 
wax. It loosens the corn. 

| B protects the corn, stopping the 

i pain at once. 

AWAIT C wraps around the toe. It is 

ch | narrowed to be comfortable. 

| D is rubber adhesive to fasten 
the plaster on. 


/ . Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


| Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
NN Lu A 15c and 25c per Package 
All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (33) 












Why let that headache spoil your day’s 


NA-DRU-CO 


Headache Wafers 


Guaranteed to contain no morphine, 
opium or other poisonous drugs, by the 


NATIONAL DRUG and CHEMICAL CO. 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal. Wa 




















CORNS, HOOFY- SKIN, WARTS, BUN'ONS 


Cured by SPIDER, the Infallible Corn Re- 
mover. It never fails to remove Corns. Makes 
walking a pleasure. 1s per packet; or 3 pac- 
kets for 2s, post free.—The Alcema Drug Co., 
Dept. Z, Harrogate, Eng. 

We have received thousands of Testimonials 

in favor of SPIDER. 

We return your money if it does not remove 
your Corns. For free trial send post card. 
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Welcome for Winter | 
JERFECTIOC 


SMOKELESS 


Si: HEATER 








Here is a snug welcome for frosty 
evenings, chilly mornings and drafty 
rooms—a warm greeting from the Per- 
fection Smokeless Oil Heater. 

It is a sort of portable fireplace—a 
real heater. 


Just strike a mateh and light the wick. There you are:—the Perfection is 
all aglow in a minute, ; 

It can’t smoke or smell. The wick can’t be turned up to the smoking 
point. ‘The patented burner prevents. 

The Perfection is ready night and day. It is portable, too—can be carried 
easily from room to room, 

Equally suitable for parlor or bedroom, diningroom or bathroom, attic 
or cellar. 

Nickel trimmings. Drums finished either in turquoise-blue enamel] or plain steel. 


The Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater is 25 inches high and weighs only 114% pounds: 
The low price will surprise you. Get one now. Have it all the winter. 


Sold wherever good stoves are sold. .Ask your dealer to show you a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater—and 
be sure it’s a perfection. Or write for descriptive circular to any agency of 


The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 
The Queen City Oil Company, Limited 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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LUSCIOUS CHRISTMAS 
APPLES 


When the weather is dreary and fresh, ripe domestic 
fruits are scarce, these delicious Canadian-grown Fruits 
will be appreciated as 


A GIFT TO A DEAR FRIEND 


perhaps in the far away Motherland, or right in your 
own Town or City. Give us a list of your friends with 
their addresses and we will Express to them a box or 
more (as you wish) of our Choice Apples. These will be 
selected, wrapped in tissue and packed in handsome 
padded boxes impervious to the shocks of transportation. 
They will reach your friends in Prime Condition for 
CHRISTMAS. Write us to-day for free booklet and Prices. 


BIGGS FRUIT AND PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 
















SAVES ITS PRICE IN ONE SEASON 


Moths destroy many times the worth of acedar chest. Yet you are still without one. 
Here is an unusual chance to buy a 
CANADIAN-MADE 


Red Cedar Chest 


absolutely moth-proof, artistic in design, 
and a handsome piece of furniture ata 
most reasonable cost. 





Send to-day for booklet ‘*Red Cedar Chests,’’ showing suitable Xmas Gifts 


Widespread Implement Co., Limited 


Port Dover, Ontario 


The Coveted _ ||ji/M// Nek, mT Ye: Wifes : er | 
to nla A ae NY. ei ah ( 
YOUR . py 
GUESTS’ ly 
APPROVAL 
IS GIVEN TO 
DESSERTS 


MADE WITH 
St. Vincent ie 


It is unexcelled for Custards, Blanc-Manges, Puddings, < 
etc., and will give you a delicately flavored course that 
would do honor to the most skillfu chef. WL 
Ask your grocer for ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT. 
Our Book of recipes is Free. It will be gladly sent to your address. Write us for it to-day. 
ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT GROWERS ams EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION 


KINGSTOWN - ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. 

















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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PROTECT YOURSELF 


If, when buying skates, you insist on your dealer giving you Lunn’s you are protected 
in every way, as we give a written guarantee with every pair that is sold. 















LUNN’S SKATES are made in a special way. The steel is put together in layers and 
then welded, which makes them very durable. The blade is forged from the bar steel, 
thereby improving the stcel. The new heel plate is a special feature, making the skate very 
rigid. The points of the blade are made in two styles, either sharp or round. 







LUNN’S SKATES have many good points and are altogether more satisfactory for 
hockey playing than any other skate yet introduced. They are built at the heel the same 
as the toe and therefore have equal facility for backward as well as forward skating. 
There are two kinds: Laminated, 4-inch Blade; Damascus, 3|16-inch Blade. They are the 
only skates in the world that are hand-made, therefor they are stronger and more reliable 
than the ordinary skate. To be had at almost all up-to-date dealers. 








































Se ee bE “STE EFED . HOCKEY Si === 
You should have a copy, offourflegal written certificate of guarantee which 
is given to all purchasers of our skates. Write for a copy to-day. 


G. J. LUNN & CO. 


MONTREAL 
















Straight Talks on Business 


By William Gamble 


E CANNOT do better than quote a few lines of the Authot’s 

‘* foreword” as a guide to his purpose in collecting this rich 

store of wisdom and suggestions drawn from a wide experience 
of business, its ways and personelle. 


“To achieve success it is not machinery that is needed, but men, 
in the highest sense of the word, who can shake off the slipshod 
indifference which besevs so many to-day; men who are keenly 
alive to the trend of things around them and who feel that they 
are in business not as a pastime, nor as an unpleasant necessity, 
but as a human duty, to fulfill a social position in the world; 
to do something, if possible, which will leave it, if only in their 
own little circle, better than they found it.” 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS: 





“On Advertising.” “On Observation.” 

“About Profit.” “Machinery Versus Labor.” 
“About Giving Credit.” “Old Men Versus Young Men.” 
“The Man We Want.” “Expedients.” 


“The Essence of Business.” 


Price - - - $1.00, Postpaid 


Technical Books, 143 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Write to-day 












for 
illustrated 
beoklet you will experience a com- 
we fort and sense of security 





unknown before, if you are 
wearing the 


Perfection 
Steel Ankle 
Support 


Whether you area beginner 
or an expert skater, you need 
the ‘ Perfection’ Support— 
it 18 the only really efficient 
stay for weak ankles. 










The *‘ Perfection” is made of best quality 
steel, and by means of a simple sliding 
attachment permits the foot to move 
freely backwards and forwards, but 
never sideways. 


Why not enjoy this splendid Canadian 
winter pastime to the full by using the 
* Perfection” Support? Itis easily ad- 
justed to the boot and entirely prevents 
the fatigue experienced by so many skaters. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘* Perfec- 
tion’’ Support, and if he can’t 
supply you write us direct. 


The Owen Sound Steel Press Works 


Owen Sound, Ontario 




































Say you. saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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— Well! 


age isa HOME DYE 
| that ANYONE 


——, CaN use 

















=?'\ dyed ALL these 


=~ \ DIFFERENT KINDS 
— - of Goods 


== = the SAME Due. 
l used 





ONE DYEForALL KINDS oF coe GOODS 


CLEAN and SIMPLE to Use. 


NO chance of using the WRONG Dye for the Goods 
one hy isto color. All colors from your Drugvist or 
Dealer. FREE Color Cardand STORY Booklet 10, 
The Johnson-Richardson Co., Limited, Montreal. 





















WINDSOR > 
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When Autumn’s 
Wind Blows 


protect your face 
and guard 
against chap- 


BENTROVATO 
MASSAGE CREAM 


The indispensable toilet re- 
guisite for cleaning the com- 
plexion and protecting it 
against the trying elements— 
sun and wind. Sold by Bar- 
bers and Druggists in 50 and 
75c. jars. 


4) NTAR 10. 

















SECTIONAL 


Compare the Prices on |COM 


o« FURNITURE ~«-- 


Put the prices of Come-Packt Sectional Furniture side by side with the lowest cash figures of the best stores. You will find 


a big saving by buying DIRECT from our factories. We make and guarantee every piece absolutely, 
WHITE OAK is used — Shipped in sections, saving freight and packing 


Peon —_ 





portioned and dignified in appearance. 


You'll Like Come-Packt in Your Home. 
expensive packing cut out by our selling plan, 


ever issued—a guide to satisfaction in furniture buying. 
money-saving departments. Mailed free. 


Completely stained and finished. Your 
choice of eight finishes. Every piece substantial—correctly pro- 
All the usual expenses, profits, commissions, high freights and 
SEND TO-DAY for the bandsomest furniture catalogue 


Six big 


Come- Packt Furniture Co. 
$21.75 54-in. top f.o.b. AOR 1120 Edwin St, . Ann Arbor, Mich. 


E-PACMT | and See the Big Saving 






QUARTER SAWN 











The Gatlin 





Treatment 


UNDER CONTRACT 


All desire and craving for liquor removed in three days. No hypodermic injections. 


Home treatment for those who cannot come to the Institute. 


The Gatlin Treatment 


for the Liquor Habit is acknowledged to be the most successful in the world. 
Call or write for booklet, copies of contracts, etc, 


Institute located at 


428 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO 


A. Hargrave, Manager 


Phone North 4538 
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Will Not 7. 
Scratch 


Floors ay 


Nor 
Tear 


Carpets 


THE ONWARD 
Sliding Furniture Shoe 


Throw away those old fashioned carpet- 
tearing, floor-scratching Casters, Put 
shoes on fie Chairs, Couches, Tables, 
Pianos and Beds, 

ONWARD SLIDING SHOES save mone 
for you and make housework so muc 
easier. 


Here’s Our Special Offer 


For 50c. we will mail you, postpaid, a set 
of four Glass Base Shoes (regular price oc.) 
suitable for Morris Chair, Couch, Table or 
similar weight Furniture. 

When buying new Furniture insist on 
having it fitted with Onward Sliding Shoes 
instead of Casters. 22 


ONWARD MFG. CO., Berlin, Ont. 
Factories at Berlin. Ont. and Menasha, Wis 


























This is the Package 
of Plenty and Purity 


Both you and your family wil 
have something to be thankful for 
if you serve with your Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner a dessert made from 
























nettle 


FLATINE | 


PS 
rs pa————Knox Thanksgiving Dessert——, 
Pe 14 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine; i | 









































1g doz. rolled stale macaroons; ldoz. 
marshmallows, cut in small pieces; j 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped candied OXO Cubes are the greatest 
cherries; 44 lb. blanched and chop- advance in food invention 
ped almonds; 1 cup sugar; 1 pint i 
heavy cream; vanilla or sherry; 44 Since men began to eat and 
cup cold water; 44 cup boiling water. | 
Soak gelatine in cold water, dis- women learnt to cook. 
solve in boiling water, ad d sugar. { ‘ 
288 When mixture is cold, add cream Each cube is measured ex- 
beaten till stiff, almonds, maca- { " : 
roons, marshmallows and candied i actly -— the right $size for a 
cherries. Flavor with vanilla or “g ‘ ° 
sherry. Turn into mold first dip- cupful — uniform in nutri- 
ped into cold water; chill. Remove e p » i 
= from mold; serve with angel cake. tious properties, in quality, 
taste and flavor. 
If you think the above is not just what 
you want, ourrecipe book, sent FREE To makea meal, simply drop 
for your grocer’s name, willgive you ° 
any number of ideas for preparing an OXO Cubeina cup, pour 
tempting dishes for notonly Thanks- on hot water and stir. 
giving but every day in the year. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp 
and grocer's name. 
a: CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
* 502 Knox Avenue, Johrstown, N.Y 
Branch Factory: 
‘'Montrea! : ’ 10 for 25c. 
M > oe —— | 
| 4 for 10c. 
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Canada’s Favorite 
*“*Old Reliable ”’ 
Instruments 


Over 80,000 sold in 40 
years in every part of 
the world. 
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DOMINION 


time 











Buy a “DOMINION” and Avoid 
All Costs that Add No Value 


Part of what you pay when you buy a piano in 
the ordinary way goes to meet the heavy expense 
show-rooms, high-salaried salesmen, gifts 

schools, ete., to secure testimonials—all 

add no value to the piano. DOMINION 
instruments are sold direct from the factory or 
through our agents at factory prices. That’s why 
a DOMINION Piano costs you $100 less than as fine 
a piano of other makes. 


Pianos, Organs 
and Player-Pianos 


of costly 
to artists, 
expenses that 


The patented arch plate frame, usually found 
only in “Grand” pianos, gives the “DOMINION” a 
distinctive purity and richness of tone that neither 

nor climate can spoil. This is why ‘people in 
England, Africa, Australia and South America send 
all “the way to Bowmanville for “DOMINIONS.” 
Isn’t this the kind of piano YOU want? Then 
Write for FREE Catalogue To-day. 


DOMINION ORGAN & PIANO CO., Limited 


Factory and Office, 


BOWMANVILLE, ONT, 

















NAPOLEON 


Sewing Table 
SOLID MAHOGANY 








HIS is without doubt one of the 
most convenient Sewing 
Tables ever offered. It has a hol- 
low base to receive the work, and 
with eight small compartments 
around the top,it is almost in- 
dispensable to an industrious lady. 
We have them in stock and our 
customers could be_ supplied 
promptly. 


See your dealer or write us 
for further information. 








Fas 


TORONTO 
FURNITURE 
. Company, Ltd. 


Makers ofiithe ‘*‘ Better Make" of 
Canadian Quality Furniture 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Fr Writes ~~ 


D0; ‘YOU NEED FURNITURE ? 


You can have the nicest things for the home 
a { F and save a lot of money by buying from us. 


Fx Send for Catalogue 


—— This catalogue is free to anyone. It contains 
500 photographic illustrations of carefully- 
selected designs of furniture and other home 
a PE furnishings. Write for it to-day. 


























Jeet || We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


























= Combination China 
Cabinet and Buffet 


a Only $24 = WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


THE ADAMS FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 


CANADA’S LARGEST HOME FURNISHERS TORONTO, ONT. 








if you reside at a distance from Toronto and 
will visit our store and make a purchase of 
sufficient size to warrant it. 





scot aemmrwancs 














The finest medium 
price mandolin pro- 
curable. 














Mandolin sae, notions 








A Real Pleasure-Giver 





HE Mandolin is deservedly a very popular musical instru- 

ment. It is particularly adapted for home use, as it is light, 

easily handled and can be quickly mastered. It affords a surpris- 
ing amount of entertainment and enjoyment. 


Williams ‘‘ Echo” Mandolin 
No. 300—Price $15.00. 


Williams ‘‘Echo”’ Mandolin is made of solid rosewood in 20 ribs with white 
strip between. The top and sound hole are bound with celluloid and have an 
inlaid border of fancy colored woods; mahogany neck; ebony finger board 
with pearl position dots; very fine machine heads with nickel-plated shield. 

Careful and accurate construction combined with high quality materials 
result in the ‘‘Echo” mandolin possessing both a splendid appearance and re- 
markable wearing qualities, 

Every instrument is guaranteed by us. 

Ask your dealer for Williams Echo Mendolin No. 300. You'll be de- 
ligted with the splendidly clear musical tone. 


If he is unable to supply you, write to us for information. 


Address Dept. ‘‘Q” 


We also handle the celebrated Martin mandolins. 


es WILLIAMS tiwired 


WINNIPEG CALGARY MONTREAL TORONTO 




















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The best part of the dayis in the evening, when the whole family is gathered 


The Famous together around the lamp. 


The old days of the smoky fire place and flickering candle are gone forever. In 
their place have come the convenient oil stove and the indispensable Rayo Lamp. 
here are to day, in the United States alone, more than 3,000,000 of these 

Rayo lamps, giving their clear, white light to more than 3,000,000 homes. 

Other lamps cost more, but you cannot get a better light than the low-priced 
Rayo gives. It has become so popular we may almost call it “the official lamp 
of the American family.” 

The Rayo is made of solid brass, with handsome nickel finish—an ornament 
anywhere. 

Ask your dealer for a Rayo lamp: or write for 
descriptive circular to any agency of 








: The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 
Lamp The Queen City Oil Company, Limited 

















SEEN EVERYWHERE 


where a strong, steady, light table is needed 
for temporary use. At card parties, in the 
sewing-room, in the play room or on the 
lawn, you always find the 


“PEERLESS” 
Light Weight Folding Tables 





ae 











Instantly opened or closed, handy to carry 
about, strong enough to carry any weight. 


Write for catalogue_“H,” giving 
full detailsfof this table. 


HOURD & COMPANY, Limited 


SOLE CANADIAN LICENSEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


LONDON, CANADA 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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‘*Normal health is the richest prize of existence and 
this world is made for health and happiness.” 
HENDERSON 


Wilson’s Invalids’ Port 


(ala Quina du Perou) 


with its refreshing 
and invigorating 
qualities will make 
you 


EALTHY, 
ARDY & 
APPY 


Big Bottle. 








IF IT LEARS PA iss ES or we 


= MENDET S 


hey mend all leaks ey 
uate tien ten water lags, tin, ovppers brass, ovaking 
utensils, eto. Xe heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one ean uso 
them. Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth. Wonderful invention, 
Houssbold peceasity. Millions in use. Bend for sample package, — 
Complete pkg, asst. sizes 2hc vost Acta © 
OOLLETTE MFG. GO. Devt. 100 Gotlingwood t 


> 






ROM YOUR DEALER 
er 5 aches, 


” Common Sense Mfg. Co. GED-BUGS 
to 381 Queen St. West, | 
Toronto, Ont. 
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COMMON SENSE KILLS | 








Learn to bea 
MAGICIAN 


Fire King, Second Sight Artist, 
Spiritualist, Hand Cuff King, Etc. 


Easy to learn. Performers are always in demand 
at bi gna in the theatre or picture shows. 
e guarantee success. ; 


Write for Catalogue—It is free 


MYSTO SCHOOL OF MAGIC 


80 Parkway Ave., Toronto, Canada 























The i anil of 


a Pullman Ca r 


is proverbial. You can have the sanic 
combination of comfort and luxury in 
a small space by putting in a 


KINDEL BED 


In the daytime and evening it is a 
handsome, beautifully upholstered 
couch, When needed for sleeping it is 
easily opened in a jiffy, without effort. 


Send for Catalog ‘‘K’’ giving 
styles and prices 





THE KINDEL BED CO., Limited 


Clifford and Stanley Terrace 
TORONTO ONTARIO 
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As Good as it is Beautiful 


A handsome case that fits in har- 
moniously with your furnishings is a 
very necessary consideration when 
you are buying a piano. But don’t 
stop there. 


We recommend the 


SHERLOCK- 


MANNING 
20th CENTURY 


because there is a richness of tone and a 
perfection of construction behind its ex- 
quisite casing that mean long and 
glorious service. 


WE GIVE YOU FACTS, NOT THEORIES. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “G.” 
The Sherlock-Manning Piano & Organ Co., LONDON: 
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QA Pair of 


cord easy sliding back. 


men, big cr little. 


ters, Armbands, in fancy box. 





64-68 Adelaide Street East, 








“jal” SUSPENDERS 


will please him ! f , 
‘ 1 


IN A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS BOX 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Dressy colors; smart design; sizes for all 


5 0 (including fancy box) at leading gents’ 
C furnishers; or for $1.00, an *“‘EZE”’ 
combination set of Suspenders, Gar- 


If your dealer hasn’t them, 
Postpaid anywhere upon receipt of price. 


THE KING SUSPENDER CO. 
TORONTO 


' Me . laa rf 
G ati 
"HHH if f Uf 
W/Z 
wi? 3 





You couldn’t choose a Christmas gift he’d like better. 


“EZE” (pronounced easy) Suspenders are sy stylishly finished, and the quality 
is honest through and through. Better still, they have the famous ‘‘EZE”’ double 


WY = % 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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| Quit Fighting 
Nature--- 


oy 
: THE DRINK HABIT? | C 0 Operate 
If so, in three days we guarantee to ae oe | Wi th H e r 























appetite and desire or refund your money. 
are hundreds and thousands of clever men to-day in 
i all walks of life who owe their success to 


THE NEAL TREATMENT 


These men were confirmed drunkards, but to-day 
have no desire whatever for liquor. It costs nothing 
to inquire—Phone North 2097 or write the Neal Insti- 
tute, 78 St. Albans St., Toronto. 


A. T. WILSON, - - Manager 








NS 





Why not enjoy the buoyancy of perfect health—why not be 
vigorous, active, strong, fullof energy ’ 

Why not have teady, responsive nerves—a clear, active 
mind—a bounding, Vigvrous circulation ’ 

It is for you to choose. Vibration, by means of the ‘Rex 
Electric Vibrator, puta all these things at your command 


Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should health t hN h 
It brings perfect health by co-operating with Nature - something 
be careful to use only that medicines and drugs cannot de. : 


Enjoy the won ueriul benefits of Vibration in your own home 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S by using ‘he EX” ELECTRIC VIBRATOR 


Treatments with this wonderful machine are delightfully 











& i > »fticie sc i »glible 81 
colors, known all over the world as the a ene, nt. Its cost is neglible—its results 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in Why not write to-day for our free book on Vibration, and 
price name of nearest dealer demonstrating the ‘* Rex? 

| THE ROYAL SPECIALTY CO. 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the World. 
. d Dealers in all Large Cities. 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 5104 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 




















| | The Comfort of Modern Homes 


includes the lightening of the house work as well as the beautifying of 
Surroundings. No horne is thoroughly up-to-date where sweeping and 
dusting is done by the old hand methods. In fact, it can never be said to 
* be clean. A Vacuum Cleaner at a moderate price has‘long been demand- 
ed, but it remained for us to produce” such al{machinetin the “King 
Edward” Vacuum({Cleaner. 


| gal, “KING EDWARD” 








LIGHTEST, STRONGEST AND BEST 


VACUUM CLEANER 








a] 





. Our Illustrated Catalog explains fully the superiority of 
the “King Edward” Machine. ’ Write for a copy to-day. 


THE GEO. H. KING COMPANY, LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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JUST REFLECT— 


On the possibilities that are yours when your 
face and form are all that nature intended 
them to be. 

Chere are few blemishes that cannot be re- 
moved or minimized, either of form, complex- 
ion, hair or features. 

We can make you more beautiful by perfectly 
harmless treatments, hence you owe it to 
yourself to . 


SEND FOR EXPLANATION BOOKLET *'D.”’ 
Hiscott Dermatological Institute 


65 College Street, Toronto 
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—AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM— 


Is Guaranteed to Double the Natural Life of 
Woodwork Above or Below Ground or Water 


AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM is a heavy oil which may be applied, with a brush, like paint, 
or by immersion, to woodwork, giving it a pleasing and durable walnut stain without increasing its 
inflammability. It possesses antiseptic ingredients which destroy all rot-producing elements or germs 
contained in wood and fills the pores of the wood, thus preventing further germs entering, no matter 
what exposure it is subjected to. It is always ready for use and does not evaporate. 


AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM prevents wood from checking or warping. One third gallon 
covers 100 square feet. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO-DAY TO 


ALEXANDER TELFER, 952 Gerrard Street East, Toronto, Ontario 





























Those are best satisfied who 
spell camera: 


K-O-D-A-K. 


Quality marks the goods | 
that bear the ‘‘Kodak’’ frade- | 


mark. 














Kodak cameras, Kodak films and 
the Kodak sundries are used by those 


"iH ARBUTT’S who know photography best because 


they incorporate every modern im- 


PLASTICINE | provement and because honest work- 


HOME MODELLING OUTFITS || manship has grown to be a habit in | 
the Kodak fattories. | 


Happy Youngsters!! Yes—- 


will make any child happy. PROVE IT by 


eo ee ois Maa stock them If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. | 

THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO.,, LTD. CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED | 

215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO, CANADA Catalog free at the TORONTO, CAN. | 
or Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A., Bathampton, Bath, Eng. dealers or by mail. 
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To Save Trouble 
And Ensure Prompt Delivery 
ad We Pay Carriage and Duty 


; és OLD THE HALL-MARK FOR 
ote COUNTRY” FALL 
' CLOTHING | ig ar AND 
FABRICS OF EXCELLENCE WINTER 


Egerton Burnett, Ltd..s PURE WOOL ROYAL SERGES, Suitings, Over- 
coatings, Costume and Dress Fabrics are preferred by Ladies and Gentlemen 
of refined taste, because they are high-class in character, superior in quality 
and distinctive in appearance. 


Samples are mailed promptly and POST PAID on request 


TAILORING SATISFACTION 





























Costumes, Waists, Suits, Overcoats, ug hype Lan EVIDENCE: 
di uitis all right in every way.” 15-8-11 
‘ etc., are made to order, court ty oC b. Get.. Beer feland, 1B. Fen. 
patrons are highly pleased with the “*The Suit to hand is quite satisfactory.”’ 
Fit, Style and Workmanship. 15-8-11. C.J.H., Esq., Vernon, B.C. 
Samples, Style Plates, Price Lists, Measurement Blanks, Ulster Overcoat, as illus- 
etc., mailed promptly and POST PAID from tration, made to order in 


Real Irish Frieze or Motor 


EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd. Blanket Cloth for $23.70, 


z Duty and Carriage Paid. 
B. Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset, England. 




















_ HOW TO OPEN, KEEP and __ 
CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS WN 
“The Elements of Bookkeeping and Business Practice” WG “CHALLENGE” 


H By W. J. ROSS, A.C.A. 
| Contains much advanced accountancy information and has a | 








glossary of commercial terms. Send One Dollar and get the book. 














OF an OF C70. a oe 


FOR MEN 


Feels so easy you torget.you have it on, lies 





ee +3) 
flat on the legysno metal touches you, all col- 
ors, from your haberdasher or direct, 25c. 
C.H.WESTWOOD MFG. CO., Lro 
LLINGTON ST... w. TORONTO 
BRAND 


COLLARS and CUFFS 


have banished Collar Trouble. Look 
like the best linen and wear far better. 
The Ideal Collar for every kind of 
weather, : 
Are Waterproof, and can be cleaned 
instantly with a damp cloth. 


The Old and Sas Mowend> 1 TRY THEM YOURSELF 








. Disagreeable Way Pleasant Way Collars-—-25c. Pair of Cuffs—s5soc. 
| If your dealer can’t supply, write us 
If your tie won't slide easily, don’t lose your THE ARLINGTON CO. of CANADA 


temper. -_ an bo os “goo —6 | BS LIMITED 
will save time and temper. rice at a eal- | BS 54-56 F; : 
ers, 25c, or send 25c, coin or stamps, to | wanty Koen TORONTO 
TNE OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO. 
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29 Turkish Baths at Home 


DO 
WONDERS 











Rheuma- 
tism’s 
-Jaterloo 


Chere is eternal body-waste always going on, An over-accumulation of 
this poison means nerve-exhaustion. Drugs cannot drive it out, Take 
a scientific Turkish Bath at home at cost of only 2c. a bath, by means of the 


Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in your condition inside 
of 30 minutes. It has vroduced astonishing results 
in men and women, ner. ‘usly exhausted and. afflict- 
ed with rheumatism, .-. ‘09d, stomach and other 
troubles. Prominent phys:.'ans in many cases are 
abandoning drugs for this new treatment. The 


alist hs 
STOVE POLISH 


Has the ‘‘Black Knight’’ 


come to your home? 

Let him show you the 
quick and easy way to shine 
the stoves. 

‘*Black Knight’’ takes 
all the hard work and dirty 
work out of stove polishing. 

It’s a paste—so there is 
no watery mixture to be 


Robinson Path Cabinet is tlhe only scientifically con- 
structed Path Cabinet ever made—a model of in- 
genuity. -old by dealers or sent direct at prices 
to fit any nurse. Send for illustrated booklet of 
astonishing facts, free with fu.! information. 

OUR $2.00 BOOK SENT FREE. It represents 
the best work of some of our greatest minds on a 
subject of vital welfare to all human beings. “The 
Philosophy of Health and Beauty” was prepared 
under the supervision of Prof. Robinson. This 
offer is for a limited period only. Send to-day. 


ROBINSON MFG. COMPANY. 
“47 Snowflake Bldg. Toledo, Ohio. 


Robert Simpson Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


prepared. 
Just a few rubs with cloth or 
brush brings a mirror-like shine 


that ‘‘you can see your facein’’. 
And the shine lasts ! 

Most dealers handle and recom- 
mend “Black Knight”’’ Stove Polish. 


If your dealer cannot supply it, send 
10c, for a big can—sent postpaid. 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO. LIMITED, 
Hamilton, Ont. 18 
Makers of the famous “2 in 1" Shoe Polish. 


Brainy Diet 


** Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certain! 
caused my catarrh and deafness, but your diet o: 
lean meats, green vegetables, fruits,etc.cured me 
in a few weeks. My brain power ond complexion 
maqeeyge tremendously, and I succeeded finan- 
cially.” . . . Different classes of foods cause 
different diseases, but correct combinations cure. 

ae Send ten cents for instructive booklets: (i) The 
» 4 Brainy Dict Cure, (2) Diet vs. Drugs, (3) ects 
- of Foods, (4) Key to Longevity. Ne foods sold. 


G. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept, 71 , Washington, D. C. 











LIKE HAND WORK 
IN}}EVERYTHING BUT ITS DRUDGERY. 


With the “CONNOR” Ball-Bearing WASHER 


washing becomes one of the ordinary duties of the home instead 
of a day’s hard work, 


Why not introduce this time and labor-saver into your home? 
the cost is no cause for delay for it is very moderate. 

The “Connor Ball Bearing” will not injure the most delicate 
fabric and will purify every piece of clothing more thoroughly 
than can the most expert laundress. 


Write For Booklet ‘“‘C”. 


J; H. Connor & Son, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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HE art of tobacco blending is much like the art of painting. The-road to excellence is 
equally long and toilsome. Many tobacconists we employ have spent more than thirty 
years of arduous apprenticeship in tobacco blending, and guided by a knowledge based on 
a formula of fifty years’ experience have succeeded in producing the masterpiece of the 

tobacco-blenders’ art—ORINOCO. Just the rich brown leaves of the choicest Virginia plants— 
tender, full-flavored and ripe. Mellowed and dried in the golden sunshine of a balmy southern 
outdoors, until the sting, the bite and the burn give way to the sweetness and mildness of natural 
and proper curing. Fill up your briar with this rare blend—experience the joys of real pipe 
smoking—know what it feels to look like the ‘‘ Picture of Contentment. ” 


“Rubber” for a dealer with the Orinoco sign. As a “‘rule’’ you'll find him handy. “‘Draw’’ up to 
the counter and insist on Orinoco in the original package. Be sure to accept no “‘copies’’ or 
*‘adaptations’’ and you'll find that Orinoco is quite as good as it is “‘painted.’’ Packages and tins. 


TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 


Jt will pay you to answer advertisements 
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The ination 
Bag Says: 


Get wise! March up to the collar 
man and insist on getting the 


Corliss-Coon 
Made Collars 


20 cts. each; 3 for SO cts. 








“FIELD CLUB” 


The best close-fitting collar made 
in America. 


| No. 1 2 inches 
3 Heights; No. 2 23 inches 
No.3 24 inches 


SOLD IN THE BEST SHOPS 
Complete style book upon request. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
_ U, TROY, N.Y. 














SOUND 
INFORMATION 


is essential to sound investment. 


Is the investment you wish to 
make sound ? 


Our series of articles upon the 
various forms of securities as in- 
vestments, and howto judge them, 
is especially valuable to you. 


Our INVESTORS’ INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU supplements the 
news given in our columns by 
making special reports upon any 
financial matter, to our readers. 
This service is free to subscribers, 
and all requests for information 
are, of course, treated and an- 
swered confidentially. You are, 
we feel sure, often in doubt as to 
the choice of investments, and 
would benefit by independent 
and reliable advice. 


As a business man, or an in- 
vestor, you will find THE FIN- 
ANCIAL POST OF CANADA 
indispensable. 


Sample copy free. Address, 


THE FINANCAL POST 
OF CANADA 


TORONTO 


Offices: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, New York, 
London, England. 


























“It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 





























Jaeger Underwear 
Is Surpassingly Good 


The purest of wool, carefully cleaned and spun, knitted 
into stockinet web of suitable weight, made into garments 
with the knowledge and care of thirty years’ experience. 


This is the secret of Jaeger success. On this, Jaeger repu- 
tation is built. On this reputation you can buy JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR with absolute confidence. 


United Garmente 





The buying time is here. To buy Jaeger shows judgment 
and discretion. All weights in all sizes for all people. Guar- 
anteed against shrinkage. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Woo, System iti. 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 
316 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal 


4AEGER UNDERWEAR Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg 
’ 














E’LL match this ‘‘Wellington’’ against 
any other hat in the world at its price. 


It’s chock full of value. The crown 
= brim are firm and springy—shows good 
elt. ; 


Color is jet-black, and guaranteed fade- 
less. Finish is smooth and glossy. And 
the shape is a style that you are going to 
see worn this season. 


66 ° 9 Born in Toronto 
Wellington Raised Everywhere 
SaaS Rae. 











ERE’S another ‘‘ Wellington’”’ crea- 
tion. Somethirg exclusive for dressy 
men. Fine with sack suit or morn- 

ing coat. You’llsee this ‘‘ Wellington ”’ 
style on lots of business men, bankers, 
doctors, and the like. 


Ask your hat man to show you all 
the latest ‘‘Wellington”’ styles. 


Chas. C. Punchard & Co. : Toronto, 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Semi - Regatta Shirts Excel 


ar Style and Comfort 








When looking after your fall and winter shirt-needs, 
buy a W.G. & R. Semi-Regatta Shirt (in any pattern 
that’s good and new) and learn how it surpasses 
ordinary stiff-front shirts. The Semi-Regatta rep- 
resents the best shirt-value you can get anywhere. 
Neat, comfortable and dressy—with a won’t-wrinkle 
HALF-BOSOM that will instantly commend itself to 
gentlemen fastidious about shirt style. 


TRADE eZ 
Y “4 
e 


4 


In effect, the W. G. & R. Semi-Regatta is as comfort- 
able as a negligee yet as stylish as a dress- 
shirt! You see, the bosom is stiffened half 
its length—the rest of the shirt is soft. 
It’sa shirt that has fit and smartness 
WITH comfort, and is sure to 
give perfect satisfaction the 
year ‘round. Inspect 
one, and you'll buy 
and be glad 
you did. 


Ask for the Semi-Regatta 
MADE BY 


The Williams, Greene & Rome Co., Limited 
BERLIN : - - - ONTARIO 


FACTORIES:--BERLIN and HANOVER 
ONTARIO. 
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Make Sure of quam 
MONARCH KNIT GOODS 


give better satisfaction because they fit better, are made of pure 
wool on excellent lines and wear better than others at the prices. 
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Men’s, Women’s and Children’s knit goods are all shown, in- 
cluding Mufflers and Sweaters, of the sort you like to wear. 
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MANY MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM, IN ALL 
COLOR COMBINATIONS 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE US IF HE 
IS NOT SUPPLIED 






Ladies’ 99 Men's Sweater 28 


| MONARCH 


KNITTING CO., Limitep 
HEAD OFFICE, DUNNVILLE,ONT. — 
FACTORIES AT 


ST. THOMAS, ST. CATHARINES, DUNNVILLE, BUFFALO 





“CO-ED” 4 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s M: igazi ne when writing advertisers. 
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A FEW 
“CURZON” 
SPECIALITIES, 


A FEW 
“CURZON” 
SPECIALITIES. 























All over the World, from North to South, East to West, wherever civilisa- 
tion has penetrated, there the name Curzon is known. There is a reason for 


this universal renown; the name “Curzon” stands for everything that is good 
in the matter of men’s tailoring. 


Wirestrand Suits, guaranteed for 2 years’ hard wear, to measure, 

carriage and duty paid... ane one sa sos ao eo 
Rain-resisting Coats (Rain but not Air-proof), to measure, 

carriage and duty paid ose $12 
Pure Wool Overcoats, to measure, carriage and duty ‘paid .. $9.25 
Dress Jacket and Vest (silk facings), just the thing for Evening 

and Social Functions, beautifully trimmed, thoroughly well 

finished, to measure. carriage and duty paid ~ $9.60 
Business or Professional Suits, to measure carriage and duty 

paid : . from $8.60 
Genuine Whipcord Riding Breeches, ‘to measure, carriage and 

duty paid ... ond one va . from $7 


EVERYTHING CUT, TAILORED AND MADE To YOUR SPECIAL MEASUREMENTS. 


These are just some of the lines that we specialise in ; in fact, the whole secret of the Curzon 
system is specialising. That is why the above-mentioned iines, and indeed all the Curzon 
tailoring, are sold with the unique guarantee that we undertake to refund the clients’ purchase 


money in full if goods are not entirely satisfactory. Will your ordinary tailor give you such a 
guarantee ? 


It will pay you to write for our explanatory booklet aud free patterns of cloth, fashion- 
plates and unique list of testimonials. With these will be found our registered system of 
self-measurement and tape measure, so that you may with perfect accuracy and a degree of 


certitude equal to that of a local tailor, take your own measurements in the privacy of your 
own home. We guarantee the results. 


One Silver and Two Gold Medal Awards. 
Read our unique list of unsolicited testimonials. $25,000 forfeited if not absolutely 


genuine. 
WRITE FOR FREE PATTERNS. 
Address: 


CURZON BROS., c/o The Clovgher Syndicate, (Dept 


- I 
450, Confederation Life Buildings, TORONTO. 39) 


Heap Depét: (Dept. 139 ) 60/62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


W st End Depot: PEMBROKE HOUSE, 133/35, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Please mention this paper. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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lf you golf BEL! uu y 


motor—drive—walk 
—skate—snowshoe 


or enjoy the outdoors at all, 








you will enjoy it better clad pe % 
in one of our YY n 
a 
®& a 
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Sweater Coats one 
f et i 

Nearly every day in \\ pet 
the year you need one RSS ae 
of these beautifully made, ex- . 2 
quisitely finished, shape-fitting RH RAR YB 
knit gurments of fleecy wool--- | is a es 
the IMPROVED §sweater-coat ~- ne i 
made by the Pen-Angle process / Hil Sy 





that puts the shape and style 
into them to STAY. Moderate 
in cost; surpassing in value. 
There’s a style and a color com- 
bination to exactly suit YOU. 


Inquire at some good store for 
these garments. 








Made by 


Penmans 


Limited 





Paris, Canada 


Makers of VY f , ? ep / 4 4 
Underwear, Hosiery and Sweaters 
For Men, Women and Children W KK x Ux LA\ [UE fl 




















It will pay ‘you to answer advertisements, 

















After your next shave 
make it a point to rub 
on a little 


ORCHID 


Talcum 
You Can Rough it” with a Tobin Simplex ‘Powder 
Traiting a piece of heavy bush, climbing over, crawling under. 


q a v Oi * ’ ° 
wading through obstructions that Le always in the path of % Really, there's nothing 
those who follow the sport of small game hunting —this sort 0 : equal to it for soothin 
work calls for a gun that will ‘stand the racket.” For just such é q hs ‘ . 
work > | an irritated skin. It 





is absolutely pure talc, 





refined and daintily 


is i perfumed. 
Simplex Guns ,| eee At AUD } 
| hy, 
cannot fail you. Why? Because every piece of metal, everh : t ruggists 
Piece of wood used in their making has been selected wit? | , Ba , 25 
scrupulous care, and are positively flawless. You buy with them ¥ | } Cc 


guarantee thatis a positive insurance that you will be thoroughlll 


satisfied- -if not, we bind ourselves t» return to veu the fu co’ ' ) : 
mount a i for the rhe Priced from $20 to $210. , ye Sovereign Perfumes 
Send for our new catalogue. It will interest all sportsmen. "er Limited 
4 ’ © + Pe, ‘es ? 
The Tobin Arms Mfg. Company, Limited [# . Toronto 
Winnette St. ie ny 
WOODSTOCK, - ONTARIO 
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lilton. Bri ck Fireplaces 
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Have at least ONE brick fireplace in the new home you are planning. 


Better still, have a Milton Brick Fireplace in bedroom, diningroom and den, as 
well as in the hall, 


It takes a fireplace to make home really homelike. 


Our catalogue shows attractive designs in Milton Brick Fireplaces, and tells 
how little they cost. May we send you a copy—FREE? 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Limited - MILTON, ONT. 


TORONTO OFFICE, JANES BUILDING. 
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“It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s “Magazine. 
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If you wear Coleman- 
Tailored Clothes. 


Correctly tailored clothes 
make for personality as few 
other things do. Wear clothes 
tailored to your measure by 
Ooleman—individual — clothes 
for the individual wearer—and 
you'll add greatly to your per- 
sonality. 


Write us, naming this maga- 
zine, and we will mail samples 
of our new materials—includ- 
ing our famous Carlyle Blue 
Serge at $22.50 for Suit—to- 
gether with instructions for 
self-measurement, and our new 
and attractive style book. 
“very whim as to cloth, color 
and cut, will be met if you 
place your order here. 


Coleman’s Limited 
102 KING ST WEST 
TORONTO. - CANADA 


Special Representatives wanted in 
leading sections in every province. 
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VALUE GOOD 
_ HEALTH? 


People careful of their health realize 
that it is most important that they 
should be more particular about their 
underclothing than their outer cloth- 
ing for many reasons. 

In the first place, it is worn next 
the skin, and must be as soft and 
smooth as possible so as not to irri- 
tate the skin; secondly, it must absorb 
all the impurities that exude from the 
body; thirdly, it has to act as an “in- 
sulator” from both heat and cold. 

Medical men and health authorities 
all agree that pure, clean wool is the 
most satisfactory and healthiest ma- 
terial, meeting all these requirements. 

It is warmest in winter and coolest 
in summer, keeping tne body at a more 
even temperature all the time. 

The best of all woolen underwear is 


‘““CEETEE”’ 


Every garment or “CEETEE” under 
clothing is fashioned to fit the form in 
the actual process of knitting. 

It is all made with selvedge edges— 
the edges are all carefully knitted (not 
sewn) together. 

Only the very finest of Australian 
Merino wool is used, making it so soft 
and clean that a baby could wear it 
without injury to its tender skin. 


Worn by the Best People—Sold by the Best Dealers 


Made in all sizes and weights for 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. We 
guarantee every “CEETEE” garment to 
be absolutely unshrinkable. 
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aceal MAN UFACTURED _. 
The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 


GALT, ONTARIO 143 





LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
ON EVERY GARMENT | 
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Are You One of the Capable Men 














of Your Locality ? 


Does your present income permit you to enjoy all 
the every-day luxuries, an occasional vacation trip, a new 
watch, bicycle, or possibly an extra fall suit ? 


We are anxious to appoint a capable man in your 
city or town to represent MacLean’s Magazine. 


In all parts of the country hundreds of energetic men 
are representing our publication supplementing limited 
home incomes, or, in other cases, making this work their 
only vocation. Some of them earn more than managers 
of leading concerns. 


The work is enjoyable, keeping you out of doors 
and in touch with the activities of the community. You 
will not be a canvasser, for as a representative of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine you will be received as one of the 
successful, capable men of the community. Consequently 
your success is assured from the very start. 


On each order, new or renewal, you will receive a 
definite commission, so that your salary wil! be gauged 
entirely by your: efforts. No previous business exper- 
ience is necessary. We coach you and co-operate with 
you at all times. If you will write us to-day, we will 
gladly tell you further about the work. 


Do not delay Writing 


MacLean’s Magazine, 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE. rk TORONTO, CANADA 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Gentlemen! 


IF YOUR CLOTHES 
ARE MADE FROM 


“Vickerman's 


SERGES 
eo OR CHEVIOTS 


you are getting the best value that money can buy and the 
best in cloth that British looms can produce. Vickerman’s 
Serges are made from the finest worsted yarns purchasable 
and dyed with the best dyes known, by the most skilled Weav- 
ers, Dyers and Finishers known to the British manufacturers. 







Vickerman’s enormous output reduces all costs toa minimum, 
enabling them to place on the market a superior article at the 
price of inferior Goods. 


Vickerman’s Black, Blues and Greys 
Serges, Worsteds, Vicunas, Llamas 


are suitable for any Garment 





B. VICKERMAN & SONS, LTD. Ot 


TRADE MARK 











NISBET & AULD, Ltd., TORONTO 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS IN CANADA 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 




















HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service, In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations, Rates reasonable. 


One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices, 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 


9 Aig: RATES 





{ Rooms, one person 
| bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


ee) mee) mes meee eg) 
SP) el cep) ne) ee wer be 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


mi map he 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 





Ss! Per py 





| Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 





WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Corner Adams and Park Streets 








In the 
center of 


ping and 
Business 
District. 


Has large 
Convention 
all, 


“Grand 
Roof 
Garden 
Cafe.’’ 


Music from 














European Plan. Rates: $1.50 per Day and Up. 
L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. 




















HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district 
Fireproof construction. 
$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LASALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER 
Managing Director 





HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Highest Grade Fireproof 
Ideal Location 


“SPECIAL:—Take publio taxicab from depot to hotel at 
our expense. Ins'ruct driver to cha ge service to Hotel 
Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. ” 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for “ Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” It will be 
sent with our compliments. 








C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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WHEN IN OTTAWA 
STOP AT THE 


HOTEL 
CECIL 


The Tourist’s ‘Rendezvous’! 
Centrally situated for the 
theatres and shopping. Fur- 
nished throughout in Mission 
Oak. Every modern conveni- 
ence. Elaborate service. 


European and American Plans. 


WALTER B. WALBY 


PROPRIETOR 
Write for Tariff and Descriptive Literature. 


i 








fa) 

















ae 
»>| WINDSOR HOTEL 
; New Westminster, B.C. 
i] P.O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 575 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 








WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 





“THE WASCANA” 


Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, 

















MAGIC 
TRICKS 


For Stage or Parlor use. All 
the latest Magic Novelties, 
Puzzles, etc. Large illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. 


MYSTO TRICK 
and NOVELTY CO. 


80 Parkway Ave., 
TORONTO, CAN. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway 
Station and 53d 8t. 
Elevated. 








“Broadway” Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Firepreof 


Best Hotel Aceommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Or'ental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to twenty Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 





—Allen & Daws’— 
Extra Pin Money 


is sent to all parts of the 
Empire in exchange for 
Old Gold, Jewellery, Pre- 
cious Stones, Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, Platinum, 
Teeth, Snuff Boxes, etc. 


Why keep your useless jewellery ? 


Let us make you a 
FAIR CASH OFFER 


Send to-day to:— 


Allen 6& Daws 


GOLDSMITHS 
158 London St.,. NORWICH, ENG. 


Established over half a century. 
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Y H.P. farm Engine $ 49 h( , Want t rw Hai 
2 Kerosene*Gasoline = =e 
Greatest value ever offered in a 4-cycle water-cooled farm aetna — 


use the ounce of pre- 
ventative--Danderoff. 


engine. Runs any kind of machinery—pumr s--saws--separa- } 
tors—feed grinders-—water systems-electric light outfits, etc. 


4 & 6 h. p. sizes at proportionate prices. 


Also complete line of 2-cycle engines. It removes 


' Q 
Very simple. Uses little fuel. Best material and workman- dandruff, rc cr \ 
ship. — to np dng ne Shipped complete all ready which is the BY EY WY XX, HITS | THE SPOT Oe 
to run. 0 extras to buy, Guaranteed by — tc Wi, UWA U ’ 
a tig responsible concern. . d rect cause Wy UL 4 Y) L. t # 


Write for cetaleg TO-DAY aad ask about / o all hair 
30 Day Trial Offer pete ) d Seases. 
GRAY MOTOR CO. gael /-sA Write for Facts To-day—Don’t Wait. 


1178 U.S. Motors Bldg. Eel | S C. H. HUGHEL & COMPANY, 
DETROIT, - MICH. Peete Se 417 Queen St. E., Toronto. 





























THE “BAYARD” AUTO-COCKING AND EJECTING, SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


Entirely new features, nothing like itmade, stands alone in quality and its class Patented in all countries. 
Adapted te 22 SHORT or LONG rim fire smokeless cartridges. A High Grade Rifle at a Low Price. 


Strongest Shooting Rifle 
Made 


<= 4 ‘You pull the trigger, the 
ae Bayard does the rest.” 


DESCRIPTION; When you shoot the cartridge the recoil automatically opens the breech block, cocks the rifle, 
throws out the empty shell and leaves it ready for a new cartridge. All you have to do is to pull the trigger and drop 
in a new cartridge alternately. It is the only rifle having automatic features that handles two cartridges, 22 short 
and long. Strong Shooting. High Class Workmanship. Handsome Alignment, Simplicity of Mechanism, parts in- 
terchangeable, are the main features of the Bayard. It has the quick twist rifling which makes it a powerful shooter. 
Adapted to 22 calibre Rim Fire, Short or Long Smokeless cartridges. Will penetrate three inches of pine, weighs 
about four pounds, can be taken entirely apart in three minutes for cleaning, the only tool needed is a screw driver. 
The Rear Sight is adjustable for short or long range, and the barrel tapers beautifully from breech to muzzle. The 
Bayard wil! shoot black powder cartridges, but black powder is not recommended as it fouls the action too quickly 
and necessitates cleaning rifle too often. This is the reason all automatic arms use smokeless powder cartridges. 
They do not Jeave so much residue as black powder. 


McGILL CUTLERY CO., P.O. Box 580, MONTREAL, CANADA 


22 cal, 4 Ibs. 
Price ea,, $7,00 

















You can rely on a 


Ross 
Rifle 


to respond to your aim 





Canadians to make such a fine showing at Bisley, while the 
action is admittedly the quickest in existence. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., - QUEBEC. 


Every sportsman should have a “ Ross Rifle.” Prices from $25.00. 


The barrels have the same wonderful accuracy which enabled the 








: 
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Accurate because perfectly sighted and rifled by expert gunsmiths. 
e because solid breech, hammerless.— There is no hammer to catch on clothing, 
__ fence or tree branch. 
Simple because its parts are few and sturdy. Its easy take-down permits the eye to 
follow the cleaning rod from breech to muzzle. 
— of superior quality of material and workmanship. Easy cleaning insures 
the ng. 
beauty. The sleek, smooth sweep of its well-balanced lines sell it on sight, 
Shoots .22 long .22 short and .22 long rifle without adjustment. 


ton; UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 
REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO, 299 Broadway, New York City 








Hunting for Big Game 
in the Highlands 


Deer and Moose abound in ali that district known as the 
“Highlands of Ontario,” reached by 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


OPEN SEASON 


DEER—November Ist to November 15th inclusive. 


MOOSE— November Ist to November 15th incluslve. In some of the north 
ern districts of Ontario, including Temagami, the open season is 
from October 16th to November 15th inclusive. 


OPEN SEASON FOR SMALL GAME IN PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
DUCKS—Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 inclusive 
GEESE—Sept. 15 to April 15 inclusive. 
PLOVER—Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 inclusive. 














QUAIL—Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 inclusive. WOODCOCK—Oct, 1 to Nov. 15 inclusive. 
PARTRIDGE—Oct. 15to Nov, 15inclusive. HARES—Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 inclusive. 
SNIPE—Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 inclusive. SQUIRRELS—Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 





Wri‘e to the undersigned agents for copy of ‘‘ Haunts of Fish and 
Game,” containing maps, game laws and all particulars. 







A. E. DUFF, Union Station, Toronto, Ont. 
J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, Mcntreal, Que. 


W. E. DAVIS, G. T. BELL, H. Cc. ELLIOTT, 
Pass. Traff. Mgr., Asst. Pass. | raff. Mgr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Montreal Montreal : Montreal 












Say you saw the ad, in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE TO 


EUROPE BY THE ROYAL LINE 


shortens the ocean voyage to less than four days, and affords the traveller 
two days of delightful, sheltered sailing down the great St. Lawrence with 
its never ending panorama of beautiful scenery and historically famous 
points. The splendid triple turbine steamers ‘‘Royal George”’ 
and ‘*Royal Edward” hold all speed records and afford the most 
luxurious accommodation in the Canadian-European service. The 
English port, Bristol, is only two hours’ run to London by the special 
boat trains which meet the Royal line Steamers on arrival. For 
further information see nearest steamship agent, or the Canadian 


Northern Steamships, Limited. 


P. Mooney, General Agent, Canadian Northern Steamships, - 123 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. 
Guy Toombs, “ a bi ” " 226-230 St James St., Montreal, Que. 
H.C. Bourlier, “ a = r a3 52-56 King St. East, Torosato, Ont. 
A. H. Davis, “ ts ° st oy 272 South Main St., Winnipeg, Map 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 














HAVE YOUR OWN 
















Write for Illustrated 
Catalog M12 

















A STRAIGHT TIP— 
ON A GIDLEY 


fittings, Oil, Gasoline, Paints, Varnishes. 


GIDLEY 
BOAT CO., 
LIMITED 























BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


THIS WINTER FROM THE 


ROBERTSON FRAMES AND 
PATTERNS 


We supply all sorts of knock-down 
and semi-ready boats. 


Patterns and drawings furnisbed 
with each frame. 


OUR FINISHED BOATS 


comprise all sizes from 12 to 35 feet, 
and we build all sizes to order. 


Robertson Boats are speedy, roomy 
and comfortable in all weathers. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘R’’, 


2. 
Robertson Bros., ,§°°',°%,2*” sect... 














WATER WORKS The “LONDON’’ Pumping Outfit 


is built in sizes to suit every need, from town waterworks 





Now is the time to decide, have your orders pur through for Spring delivery. We manufac- 
ture Rowbouats, Canoes, Launches, House Boats, Scows, Punts, Power Wench Boats, River 
Boats, etc. Wholesale and retail dealers in Launch and Boat fittings, Gasoline Engines and 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “G.” 
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to summer residences. 
The “LONDON” makes the individual 
hotel, factory, home or farm indepen- 
dent of outside conditions, and gives 
ractical fire pro:ection. 

e Supply the Smallest as well as 
the Largest Plants. 
Advise us of conditions and we will 
quote you. 


London Gas Power Co., Ltd. 


London, - Canada 
Manufactured for and Sold by 
The CUCKSnU14 PLOW CO. 
BRANTFORD, ONT. 








PUT YOUR MONEY 
CRAFT FOR 1912 


PENETAN- 
AUISHENE, 
ONTARIO; 














This Kerosene Engine 


Cuts Your Expenses 75% 





OU should not even consider engines that operate on gasoline only. 
The rapidly rising price of gasoline, now 6 to 16 cents higher than 
kerosene, absolutely makes operation on this fuel too expensive. 

The Perfection Kerosene Engine operates on any engine fuel. When you 
purchase it you are on the safe side — proof against all fluctuations of the 
market. You can always run this engine at a greatfuel saving and get 
the greatest amount of work done. The Perfection vaporizesits own 
keresene and so makes it as efficient as gasoline—something other 
engines cannot do 

The Perfection is very light, portable, has only three moving parts, 

runs everything about the place, is lower in price than any other engine 
of its capacity on the market. 


PERFECTION Kerosene Engine 
Sent You on 15 Days’ Free Trial 


See your dealer at once and ask him to let you have a copy of our 
Free ENGINE BOOK which shows the sizes and styles of the 
**perfection’’ and explains this very attractive 
offer. Your dealer will send any * Perfection”’ 
Engine to your farm for 15 days and let you 
return it if you are not satisfied. Ask him 
about it. If he does not carry the ‘‘Perfection"’ 
write to us and we will send you our 
Free Engine Book direct. 
Quick Shipment Guaranteed 

The day we get your order we will 
ship your engine. No delays at this 
time of the year—a man wants bis en- 
gine and wants it quick. We have 
ready rigut now the very engine you 
require. Get your order in quick, 


CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich 















Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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COB MY SUNDAY BEST OLD = MY PIPE 
IPE PIPE =>PIPESALL -OF EASE 


My PIPE. —MY COOL = 
OF PEACE. 2? PIPE 



















\ 


\ 
it~ 
| My”best old 


Pipe of all” 


BU VER notice the quaint mission 
pipe-rack in your friend’s den? 
Ever read the inscriptions over the 
. different types—from bulldog briar 
to calabash? Note especially one that 
reads, ‘‘ My best old pipe of all.”” Ten 
to one if you examine the bowl, you'll find 
the B.B.B. trade mark stamped on it. 
That’s a fact. Most B.B.B. smokers have 
a strong liking—almost a ‘‘chummy”’ affec- 
tion—for their B.B.B. briars. They ad- 
mire the way in which their pipes conserve 
the natural virtues of the tobacco; permit- 
ting them to extract from it the full, rich 
flavor, and delightful fragrance, free 
from every trace of outside influence. 
Hygienically constructed, B. B.B 
pipes are guaranteed not to 

















This is one of the popular models in the 
Success range. 
smart collar suitable for general weal, 
and very comfortable. 


& K. MOTORS qemu 


Are a Good Buy. 
oe They are made for sma!l launches, 
tenders and row boats and are guaran- 
teed to develop 2% h.p. 

The No Cranking and Reversible 


features give ease of control. 
complete, including everything but gaso- 
lene pipe and tank. 


Acard will bring Catalogue “Ww” 


W. and K. MOTOR CO. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 





‘crack’ or ‘burn’ under fair usage. 
All dealers--all styles--all prices 








Ask for the “Leinster,” a 





2 for 25c—Everywhere 





Outfit 


Costs only $65 00 





Ls} 
0} | 


For Your Vacation Go To 


BERMUDA 


$10 Up Round Trip from New York 
Tours Inc, Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw S.S. ‘‘Bermudian,”’’ 5,530 tons. 


Bilge keels, electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
sengers at the dock in Bermuda. Tennis, Golf, 
Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S. ‘*Guiana”’ and other Steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlets with full information apply to A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.., General Agents, Quebec 
S.S. Co , Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Agents: 


MONTREAL, P,Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St,; W. H. 
4 Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine 
West; J. G Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner St.; L. J. Rivet, 
13 St. Lawrence Main. 

TORONTO, ONT., A.F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 216 Confederation Life Building; 
R. M. Melville, Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket 
Agent, or QUEBEC S.5. Co., Ltd, Quebec. 


a fe) 
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By Four of the:Most Luxurious Steamships in the World 
CARMANIAT*sissxvazr= LACONIA’ taxes” 
FRANCONIA ‘sistas: 
CARONIA 


Twin Screw 
20,000 Tons 


.la Carte dining 
service without additional charge. 
Stop overs, affording opportunities for side trips, 
and proceeding by subsequent steamer are allowed. Passen- 
éers are not required to book for the entire cruise, as arrangenients may 
be made to return by either the Lusitania or Mauritania from Liverpool, thereby en- 
abling one to tour Central Europe at a considerable saving in both time and expense. 


Special Pall Sailing from New York to the Mediterranean of S.S. ‘* IVERNIA,"’ November 30, 1911. 


From New York during the Winter Season of 1911-1912 as fellows : 
ry ogi tty ay 18, 191, Calling, at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche or Genoa, Naples and Fiume, 
. ,” Jan. 6, 191 Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche or { “CGARONIA,” Feb. 20, 1912 
“FRANCONIA, Jiin. 20, 1912 Genoa, Naples, Alexandria and Fiame* “CARMANIA.” Mar 2 1912 
“LACONIA,” Feb, 3, 1912 ! *mits call at Fiume on Feb. 20 and March 2 trips \ ’ ar. 4, 


Sailing List,’’ ““Rate Sheet’? and ‘‘Steamer Plans,’’ as well as Booklets “‘A New Way to the Old World,’’ ‘‘Mediterranean 
Egyptian-Adriatic Cruises,”’ “‘Caronia’’—-‘‘Carmania’’ —“*Franconia’’—**Laconia’’ may be secured on application to Dept. P, 
at any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


CUNARD LINE 21-24 STATE STREET Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St.Louis, Minneapolis, San 
’ NEW YORK Francisco. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, or Local Agents 


The above steamers are fitted with submarine signal apparatus and with Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy 


roe 
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The object of the Furnace Waterpan is 
to give back to the warmed air the natural moisture 
that the fire hasdried out. Butin the average Furnace 
the Waterpan is made insignificant and insufficient 
and placed in the least effective position. But the 


s GoodCheer 
Furnace 


Has A Big Circle Waterpan 


entirely encircling the fire-pot. This waterpan holds 4 to 6 
gallons, and is placed where it will evaporate the water rapidly. 
It keeps the humidity of the air up tothe normal 60% or 70% 
while the air from the average furnace often contains less than 
25% of moisture. 

Besides the vast improvement this makes in comfort 
and healthfulness, the house 
feels as warm at 65° as it 
does at 70° when the air is 
parching and dry. The con- 
sequent saving of coal is a 
big item. 

‘Good Cheer’? Furnace 
construction throughout is 
of the same high standard 
of excellence as the Circle 
Waterpan. 

It’s well worth your while 
to write for Booklet and full 
information about the advan- 
tages of the ‘‘Good Cheer’ 
Furnace. 



















































Woodstock, Ont. — Winnipeg,Man 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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OTHING is so certain to make 
the honeymoon last; nothing 
will add so much to the happiness of 
the household and smooth running of 
the new home as a Gurney Oxford 
Range. The most inexperienced 
housewife, as well as the wisest cook, 
will find the Gurney-Oxford easy to 
manage, reliable and perfect in result. 
The wonderful Oxford Economizer 
is an exclusive patent of this range- 
a small damper which holds the heat, 





“I hope, Miss, that one of your wedding presents will 
be a Gurney-Oxford Stove like mine.” 


The Gurney Foundry Company, Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 





with a 





= aN) 20%. of 
Grevom RD} il, ‘sod 
sz if ‘‘the 

good 


man’’ likes cabbage and onions, he 
may have them without telling the 
neighbors. The Economizer takes 
all the odors up the flue, and it is 
wonderful with what neatness and de- 
spatch clinkers are reduced to ashes 
by the strong interlocking teeth of 
the Reversible Grate. 


GURNEY-OXFORD STOVES 
AND RANGES 


are economical of fuel as well as 
time. They save baking ingredi- 
ents, too, since failure is unlikely 
with the Divided Flue—an arrange- 
ment which heats the oven evenly, 
front as well as back. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write our nearest branch for address 
of one who can. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Dont Blame 
Stenograph 


er 
















BALDNESS Is A HANDICAP | 


In business and social life. 


Toupees and Wigs 


guaranteed to fit and match, made by ex- 
perts from the finest materia!s 


Will Give You 
an Equal 

. Chance 

Wt > Prices $12.50 to 

$18.00 for a qual- 


ity usually sold 
for $25 to $50. 


With Toupee Order from the 


if she cannot do70 hours’ work in oneday. We will do it 
for her ata great saving to you Givweusa characteristic, 
snappy letter, and we will actually typewrite it and give 
you any quantity you require and every one as perfect as 





—anntant the original. The cost will be no more than you pay for 
and save middle man’s profits, SSSacowree printed circulars LET'S GET TOGETHER Write to- 


day about our Actually Typewritten Multiple Letters. They 
will pull big business for you. We will send you samples. 


Without Tousee | Uhe Actual Typewritten Letter Company 
511 McKinnon Bidg. TORONTO Phone Main 2899 


Call or Write at once to 


F. W. WEBER & CO., 27 Gerrard St. W. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Mail orders carefn'ly attended to. 











DETROIT TAPE SEALER IS SURE 
TO REPLACE STRING OR SEALING WAX 


A neat, attractive piece of furniture for your counter which reduces expense, uses gum- 
med cloth or paper tape, doing away with the old troublesome string or sealing wax. 


Send for Descrip- Robt, Mitchell Co., 1216 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


tn pranaat . 20,000—S$18 Finis In Use 


agit does work equal to any $100 machine 


= om mi") That’s what you get in this unique, wonderful little typewriter, so small it can be car- 

ar img ried in pocket or grip, with every modern improvement. LET US PROVE THIS 

' me x Standard keyboard 84 characters. Get out letters, orders, records, etc., on train, in 
ne ) S| office, at home, everywhere—see the neat, rapid work the Bennett does—saves you 
mea ~- man mn time, stenographers’ charges, prevents errors. Write forcatalog and special offer. 
mk os i intial We have a splendid chance foragents. Foreign Address; 75 Cannon St., London, E. C. 
BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. . 366 Broadway, New York 










































EVEN, CONSTANT and HEALTHFUL 
WARMING AND VENTILATING 





can be absolutely guaranteed in School, 
Church or Home by installing a 


KELSEY 


Warm Air Generator 


The ‘‘ Kelsey” warms a// the rooms 
all the time, and is most economical, 
as it burns 30% less fuel than other 
heaters. 


Find out all about the ‘‘Kelsey.” It 
will pay you. 


SEND FOR CATALOG “‘S” 36,000 in use in 1908 


THE JAMES SMART MFG. CO. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. Limited 
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The “SOVEREIGN” 


Most efficient of 
all the improved 
HOT WATER 
BOILERS. 





Toronto—1088 King St. West. 








It is the Heating that 
makes a Home of a House 


This is the day of improved methods 
in heating, and a house heated by hot air 
is never a ready seller except at a sacrifice 
price. At best it is only valued at its 
worth on the real estate market, LESS 
THE PRICE OF INSTALLING A 
HOT WATER BOILER. 


All makes of hot water boilers have 
the merit of affording sanitary heating, 
but they are not all equal in heating 
capacity, coal economy or simplicity of 
operation. 


People who have enquired into the 
heating problem have everywhere heard 
good reports of the “SOVEREIGN.” It 
is the one boiler that gives MORE EFFICI- 
ENT HEATING, SAVES THE COAL 
and ELIMINATES THE WORRY OF 
FURNACE ATTENTION. 


(Our Booklet “The Dictionary of Heating’’ post paid 
to any address. Write for it.) 





TAYLOR-FORBE a ial 


Makers of “Sovereign” Hot Water Boilers and Radiators. 


Montreal— 246 Craig St. West. 


Vancouver—1070 Homer Street. Foundries at Guelph, Canada. 


(Installed by the Heating and Plumbing Trade throughout Canada.) 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. _ 
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Another 
Exclusive Feature 


is that you do not have to stoop to shake the 
PEASE Furnace, with the’ new vertical shaker. 


‘* Ask the man who has one.” DEASE FOU NDRY COMPANY, 


Write for our Books. Sent free on request TORONTO 4 WINNIPEG 











































ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 

Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest aud toughest 





GET FULL DETAILS FROM 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


























Another Improvement in 


“Hecla” Furnaces 


The fire pot is the most effective radiating 
surface in a warm air furnace. ‘That is why 
every manufacturer seeks to increase that surface 
by the addition of cast iron flanges, or pins, or 
corrugations. As each of these flanges or pins 
covers a large part of the primary suface of the 
fire pot, there is a limit to the number of such 
cast flanges as can be effectivelv used. 

The ‘‘Helca’’ Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire 
Pot is a step far in advance of any other fire pot. 
Instead of thick and sandy cast iron flanges 
those in the ‘*Hecla’’ are sfeel and are neatand clean Being uniform, they can be set so 
close together that, where we formerly used 19 cast iron flanges we now use 97 steel ones 
without covering any more of the primary surface of the pot. 

Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots provide twice as much effective radiating surface as any 
other fire pot made, and in consequence radiate far more heat with the same amount of fuel. 


In a test extending over two years, Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots showed a saving 
of 11% in fuel over cast flanged pots. 








Our Catalogue explains oiher exclusive ‘‘Hecla’’ features 60 
viz.; Patent Fused Joints, Individual Grate Bars, Etc. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . Preston, Ont. 









































When writing advertisers kindly ‘mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Stop That Noise cyeetrrtits. ae fubee 


and deaden the noise of any typewriter. 


sey Nites and improve the touch wonderfully—an immense help to the operator—and soon 
pay for themselves by Saving wear and tear onthe machine. Act just like pneumatic tires. 


Write now for descriptive folder and full particulars, 


Special proposition to Agents and Dealers. 


Michigan Office Appliance Co., 422-3 Sun Building, Detroit, Mich. 








It as met with unqualified success. 





—THEY ALL GO- 


Twine, Sealing Wax and Seals to be Replaced by the most convenient. modern and money- 


— 4 The CRYSTAL SEALING MACHINE. It does away with the process of tying par- 








saving invention of the age—gummed 


cels or sealing them with wax er lead. It 


is clean, simple and easy to handle; saves time and money and in addition is a sightly fixture for the counter—impossible to get out of order 
Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CRYSTAL SEALING CO., 2% ST418 BUILDING 


Phone Ad-*'aide 199 
TORONTO 








, Ps WY ho ® . Sig? 
‘@ 
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: with YE 
“JOHN HEATHS = 
“: TELEPHONE PEN 0278 . 


ess rw ~ 
t To be had of the leading Stationers ny 
@ in Canada. ° 

































On bond and 
other rough or hard 
finished papers when poor 
pens stumble and splutter, 


GPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Show their , Show their 


Metal 












Ij Steel specially 
tempered for | a highest elastic- 
ity. Carefully * ground points 
glide smooth as veivet on the paper. 


Get the 12-pen Sample Card for 10c, 


Including 2 good penholders, 
polished handles. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, New York. 


Spencerian Pen 























*““CRAYOLA” 


For General Color Work 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


A box keeps the children quiet on a rainy 
day. No soiling of hands or clothes. 


‘*DUREL”’ “STAONAL” 
Hard Pressed for For Kindergarten, 
Pastel Effects Marking and Checking 


FOR SALE BY ALL CANADIAN STATIONERS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81.83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Le EES SESS 
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HIGH GRADE: RANK & 
SATURES ; SCHOOL LIB. 
VAL FU) 


MRT” ArANUFACTURERS. E&P 





WIARDWOODFINISH | GEN, 


Pe I aa ae | 
ah a ISIC ARD — Neases 
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New Publications 








By 
Jean Mitchell Smith 


Cloth $1.00, postpaid. 


PRAIRIE BORN 
and 
OTHER POEMS 
By 
Robert J. C. Stead 
Cloth $1.00, postpaid. 


Day Dreams of a 
Pioneer and 
Other Verse 


By 


John Mortimer 


Cloth 75c. net, postpaid. 





RHYMES 
OF THE SURVEY 
AND FRONTIER 
By 
George Blackstone Field 
Cloth $1.00, postpaid. 


EAST and WEST 


Essays and Sketches 


By 
Adelaide Paddock Fitch 


Cloth $1.00, postpaid. 


SONGS OF THE 
PRAIRIE 


By 
Robert J. C. Stead 
Bound in miniature form. 


Lambskin $1.00. 
Velvet Calf, $1.25. 


» 
- a A -S—-  —— 





The 
Evolution of the 


Prairie Provinces 
By 
W. S. Herrington, K.C. 


Author of ‘‘Heroines of 
Canadian History.’’ 


Cloth 75c. 





IS IT JUST 


By 
Minnie Smith 


A story with a purpose, 
dealing with life in British 
Columbia. 


Cloth $1.00 postpaid. 





FROM TENDER- 
FOOT TO SCOUT 
B 


y 
A. C. Ruddy 


Illustrated. 
Cloth $1.25 net, postpaid. 


A great boy’s story. 
Every boy in the country 
should read it. 











WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 


29-37 Richmond Street West, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TORONTO, Canada 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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n Every wide-awake manufacturer has noticed 

ome acking Box the rapidly increasing substitution of corru- 
gated fibre board boxes for wood. If you are 

one of those who have hesitated about adopt- 


Questions Answered ing the new form for your product, the follow- 


ing answers may help you to a decision: 


Are Corrugated Boxes Yes. Surprising as it may seem, 


St E h 9 they support an immense weight. 
ron nou For example, in a test made by 

a 0 g the Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. a 
HINDE & DAUCH carton, measuring 12x 12x7 inches, containing 
lamp chimneys, withstood a load of 47 pigs of lead—did not break down 
until a weight of 4230 lbs. had been piled upon it. 


Will They Stand the Wear Yes. Corrugated Boxes are in 


j reality more durable than wood, 
and Tear of Shipment ? because they have a resiliency— 
the air space between the folds 

of fibre acts as a cushion and readily absorbs all shock. 


8 

Is There a Real Saving 
8 e 

in Time ? 

Yes. There is a great saving be- 
tweer. a few strokes of the paste 
brush and the building of a wood- 
en box, which must be nailed 
throughout. A workman can pre- 
pare a corrugated fibre board box 
for shipment in One Muinute—it 


takes ten to 30 times as long with 
wood. 


“How to Pack It” 


is the title of an interesting booklet 
which answers all packing box questions 
—tells the whole story of the NEW way 
of packing and, furthermore, shows just 
why a great variety of manufacturers 
have found H & D CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOARD BOXES money and 
time savers. 











Write for this booklet, at the same 
time telling what you manufacture, 
We will send you a free sample to a fe oes 

test to your own satisfaction. ae 


The Hinde & Dauch'Paper'Co. H & D Corrugated 
ee See Fibre Board Boxes 


Factories—Sandusky, 0., Philadelphia, Pa., Muncie, Iad., Toronto, Can. 




















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Book for the President 


Directors, Managers, Executives 


Not necessarily the men-who have the “‘say-so,” but men whose 
judgment weighs. ~ de 


It’s a good job well done,*this?book. AndiZwhile frankly advo- 
cating the use of the Edison Business{ Phonograph for dictation 
and transcription of business correspondence, it is none the less 
interesting on that account, but rather more so, for the . 


_ Edison 
Business P honograph 


is the backbone of the fast mail system in the 
best equipped offices of every size and char- 
acter to-day. Whether your office is small or 
large you need the Edison Business Phonograph—but you need this book first, to know 
how badly you need it. We want this book to reach the men who ought to see it—there- 
fore, in writing for it, we ask you to use your business letter head and, in signing, to please 
name the office you hold in the firm. 


THOS. A.:EDISON, Inc., 212 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 














eee 
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B: Splitting the other 


PRR ree 


Four-Fifths 
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ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
AND MOST 
CONVENIENT 











Proper Way 


to 


Remit Money 


to any part of the world is 
by the 


MONEY ORDERS and 
FOREIGN DRAFTS 


of the 


DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY 


They are issued in the currency of the country on which drawn, and are 
Payable in all parts of the world. If lost or delayed in the mails, a 
prompt refund is arranged or a new order issued without turther charge. 


WHEN TRAVELLING carry your funds ia 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


These cheques are issued ia denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200, and are con- 
ceded by a!l who have ever used them to be superior in every way to Letters of Credit. 


Money transferred by Telegraph and Cable Agencies throughout Canada 
























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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> TWO POINTS < 


in Favor of Our Ledger Binders 


STRENGTH and LIGHTNESS 


We manufacture the best Loose-Leaf Binders that are made. They are superior from the points 
of strength and lightness, which mean much in a ledger that is handled very often and not always 
carefully. We make a variety of styles for all purposes. 



















Capacity 
Minimum capa- 
city of 1% inch 
back, 275 sheets, 
maximum capacity 
of 2% inch back, 
800 sheets. Every 
sheet is held as 
firmly as if glued 
in. 


Write for Cata- 
log containing 
descriptions and 
prices. 


Construction 


The back is rounded, 
ensuring always a flat 
writing surface as in 
a bound book. The 
binding mechanism is 
simple and _= strong, 
operating on a screw 
principle, ensuring al- 
ways a strong and even 
pressure on the leaves. 
No complicated chain 
mechanism and no 
springs to wear out. 
Absolutely the strong- 
est and simplest cur- 
rent binder manufac- 
tured. 





BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED 


TORONTO ONTARIO 














The surface does not lift off 


Klear Kopy 


This is one of the many features which appeals to the modern 
office manager and stenographers, and which has made 


“Klear Kopy” Carbon Paper 


the most widely known carbon paper on the market to-day. 


It gives particularly clear, unsmudged and legible copy. which is an absolute 
necessity in copying correspondence, documents, etc. 


We will give a generous free sample package of Klear Kopy to anyone 
writing for same. 





Send along your request TO-DAY for sample package ‘‘K’’ free | 








THE PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
176-178 Richmond St. West, TORONTO 


AGENTS—Walter Hall, Sydney, C.B. ; Quebec, O, H, Manning & Co., Montreal, P.Q,; J. R. C, Dobbs, Kingston, 
Ont.; E, R. McNeill & Co,, Ottawa, Ont.; A, A. Langford, London, Ont,; Willson Stationery Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
D. J. Young & Co., Calgary, Alta.; Webster, Hanna & Co,, Vancouver, B.C.; Toronto, all dealers. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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To The End of the Year-Offer 














Frem New T H i N FWS Frem Wow 
to to 
Jan, 1st. Jan. 1st, 
1912,¢ 50c. 1912, 50s. 


TORONTO 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ALL 
THE PROVINCES 


THE NEWS will be sent by mail to any ad- : 
dress in Canada (outside of Toronto) from now | 


To January Ist, 1912, FIFTY CENTS t 


The News isa complete USE THIS COUPON 
general newspaper. Its 
Correspondents cover THE NEWS, Toronto, Can. 
the daily news of Can- 
ada from the Atlantic Phase find enclosed : 
to the Pacific. and its in payment of subscription te The 

ne ’ Ni 
Cable and Direct Wire mae Ee 
Service covers’. the N, 

“ee 

World. It has the best 
Sporting and Financial Address ~ 
Pages and carries daily 


aspecially written page Subscribe Now, Either Direct or Through 
devoted to women. Your News Agent. 






























































Reading advertisements is profiteble te you. 
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QUALITY 
PRINTERS 


Let your advertising be an upholder of the reputation 
of your house by having it produced by us. We give 


it that Touch of Distinctiveness that places it in the 
GOLD MEDAL CLASS which always produces 
the HIGHEST RESULTS. 


TRY US WITH YOUR NEXT ORDER 


Q SOUTHAM PRESS, LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Richard Southam, Managing Director 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s’ Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Don’t Blame the Post Otfice 


If you do not get answers to the printed circular 
letters you sent out don’t blame the Post Office. 
The fault is not the non-delivery, but the unbus- 
iness-like character of your letter. People have 
gotten past the stage where they are looking for 
free reading matter. The communication must be 
direct and typewritten (or look so) otherwise your 
letter, postage and all, goes to the wastepaper 
basket as worthless rubbish. The solution to this 
problem is in the 


WRITERPRESS 


This simple machine will turn out from 8,000 to 
10,000 actual typewritten form letters in one day. 
They will reach your patrons and having that di rect, 
business-like-air, will be read, and being read will 
bring results. The Writerpress also prints trom 
printers’ type, electros, half-tones and line cuts. 





It wiil save half your printers’ bills. 
INSTALL ONE IN YOUR OFFICE TO-DAY 





and write to us for full particulars and samples of 
work, for every day means money lostto you, Your 
office assistant can operate the Writerpress. 


The Canadian Writerpress Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton - - Ontario 





GET FIRM LETTER-HEAD —— 































WORK IS NOT DRUDGERY 


WHEN 


“The Principles of Scientific 
Management” 


are introduced into your business. Whether yours is a large or a small con- 
cern—a large banking institution or the smallest retail store, whether you are 
an employer of thousands or only of one, you will find this new book by 
Frederick W. Taylor arevelation to you in the management of your business. 


You will make your employees m°re valuable to yourself and incidentally in- 
crease their earning capacity, giving them greater interest in their work and 
enabling them to look upon it as pleasure, and not as drudgery. 

Create a wholly new spirit of co-operation between yourself and your em- 
ployees by scientific management as outlined for the first time in this new book, 
“The Principles of Scientific Management,”’ by Frederick W. Taylor, M.E., Sc.D., 
former President of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. It has 
been adopted and highly commended by many prominent concerns in the 
country and approved by leading literary and scientific authorities. 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPT., 143 University Avenue, TORONTO, CANADA 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A COMBINATION BOOK CASE 


THAT WILL SERVE AND DELIGHT YOU FOR A LIFETIME 








This illustration shows a combination Desk 
and Sectional Book Case that would be appre- 
ciated beyond anything else for the library, 
and can be procured in any number of units, or 
desk section alone—can be added to as your 
library grows. It combines practical utility 
with the greatest artistic excellence. It would 
add grace to the most refined home and will 
last a lifetime. Besides its usefulness as an 
elegant home furnishing, it is particularly ap- 
propriate for the offices of physicians and 
other professional men and for the studies of 
clergymen and literary men and women. 


This particular piece is made with plain glass 
also, and is only one of a very extensive range 
of similar furnishings. We also carry a full 
line of Office Equipment and Filing Systems. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO-DAY | 




















The Benson Johnson Company, Limited 


8 John Street North Office Equipment Supplies Hamilton, Ontario 














URBENT 
SRATURE 
sem ag LIMITED 


Bookbinders, 
Manufacturing 
Stationers, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


51-53 Wellington St. 
West. Toronto 














This house in the Bookbinding line dates nearly two centuries back, and for over sixty 
years in Toronto. The books which took the prize at the first exhibition held in Toronto, 
1846, are still in their possession. 

Prizes were also obtained at Montreal in 1860; Paris, France; Centennial, Pliladel- 
phia, 1876; Indian and Colonial, at London, in 1886; Chicago, 1893, and Gold and Silver 
Medals at Toronto Exhibitions. 

We are prepared to execute Bookbinding in every style of the art-— Artistic, Antique, 
Full Morocco or Calf, Half-Bound library styles, substantial, plain and inexpensive. 

Bind a single book or a whole library. 











It j is to your adv: antage to mention Mac Lean’ S | Magazine. 





The Roman Stone Co.. Lim 


205 Temple Building, 
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For Interior or Exterior Work 






ROMAN STONE 


has no equal in beauty amd durability at a 
moderate expense. 

Roman stone is not common cement blocks 
with rough and perishable surface. It is the same 
material throughout, with the sparkle and crispness 
of natural stone. It is manufactured by a water 
process exactly like that of nature. The surfaces 
when tooled have the perfect appearance of 
natural stone. 

Every architectural detail can be perfectly 
produced at low cost. 

The German Lutheran Church of Montreal, 
shown herewith, is a good example of the possi- 
bilities of Roman stone. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 
AND ESTIMATES 





& 
ited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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It won't crack. It won't gw 
crumble nor crash down . 5 Rae | | \( 
your head, as plaster does. It Aa BBP. am 








won't lose its first beauty. It’s gases anege iss 
fireproof. And you can wash it pe 
as clean as you can wash a es 


window. Yet, even in first cost, 
you pay but little more for 


** . 
Ith ie 
wettene® 

. 

Oecent? 





Plaster costs about the same to start 
with—and lasts only a few years. 
These steel ceilings outlast the build- 
ings you put them in—and are as 
good the day you sell the building 
as the day you bought it. No 
special fitments needed to instal 4 


them—put them on right over 7% ‘S oie = 
old plaster if you like. Tell us N\ ey 


your possible needs and let us 
offer you a choice of more 








than 2,000 up-to-date art AS gh oer 
styles. Address: Vs) | WK D> 3:82 
The Metal Shingle & 28: :laf:.'s 
Siding Co., Ltd. Ra Oe a J, 
PRESTON, ONT. S = wars 
h end Factery | Cae 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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You Need Not Buy 
AUTSCALL. 





To Try It In Your 


Own Business 


We do not expect you to realize the 
value of the Autocall in your business 
until you have tried it. So we are 
glad to have you try it—find out all 
about it in actual use in your own 
establishment. If after 30 days’ trial 
you do not see that it is worth more 
than the price, the trial has cost you 
nothing. On this basis hundreds have 
been installed in many of the greatest 
plants in America, and wherever we 
have placed them they have proved 
themselves indispensable. 


An Essential Equipment for Every 
Line of Business 


Wherever time is valuable the Autocall is 
essential. Every business has need of it. Here 
are 2a few of many kinds of business where 
the Autoeall is giving profitable service: 


Auto Mnfrs. Overall Mnfrs. 
Bicycle Mnfrs. Paint Mnfrs. 
Blinket Mnfrs. Shoe Mnfrs. 

Brass Goods Mnfrs. Soap Mnfrs. 
Chemists Stove Mnfrs. 
Cotton Mills Watch Mnfrs. 
Machinery Mofrs. Wagon Mnfrs. 
Furniture Mnfrs. Foundries 

Glass Mnfrs. Wholesale Stores 
Hardware Mofrs. Department Stores 


The Autocall Will Save Time—the Most 


Valuable Thing—in Your Business 


It is not a telephone, but a “mechanical find- 
er,” and whenever a particular man is needed 
for consultation or at the phone or to see a 
customer or to O.K. a rush order or in any 
emergency, the Autocall will locate him wher- 
ever he may be in your establishment and 
bring him to the spot where he is wanted. 
The Autocall does this without disturbing 
anyone else, without taking up anyone's time. 
If you mail to us the following coupon we 
will tell you all about the Autocall, how it 
will increase your business and your profits, 
and we stand ready to prove all we say by a 
30 days’ free trial of the Autocall. It will pay 
you to write us for full information. 

The Autocall Company, 

110-120 Judson Avenue, Shelby, Ohio. 


You may send me particulars about the 
Autoeall and how it will eliminate ‘‘waiting” 
in my business. Give me full details in re- 
gard to your 30 days’ trial offer. 

DOR Ten acascnack bas Case keeus £05 eeeaseeceseeee 
MES kb a oo. 0.0060 05)0004000:b45 05045644 50e5 Ce eS 
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YORKTON 
Wants Men 


This beautiful live Western town 
—the centre of commercial indus- 
tries and distribution for Eastern 
Saskatchewan, wants men and 
more men. There are possiblities 
for the moneyed man, the labor- 
er, the farmer, the rancher, in and 
around Yorkton that cannot be 
equalled in the West. Here are a 
few of Yorkton’s wants :— 


YORKTON’S WANTS 


Foundry. 

Steam Laundry, 

Dairy, 

Pork Packing Plant, 

Abattoir, Tannery, 

Straw-board Factory, 

Linseed Oil Mill, 

Boot and Shoe Factory, 

Broom Factory, 

Skilled Laborers —masons (brick 
and stone), carpenters, painters, 
decorators, domestic help. 

Mills of various kinds. 

Farm Machinery, 

Woolen Mills. 

Paper Mills, 

Wholesale business of all kinds. 


Yorkton has the best of railway 
service, being situated on the 
C. P. R. mainline between Winni- 
peg and Edmonton. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


G. H. BRADBROOK, 
Secretary Board of Trade, 
YORKTON, SASK. 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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THEY COME— 
SEE— 
BUY— 











They’re 
Coming to 


Canada 
Every Day 











ROM the day, over forty 


| 400,000 CAME LAST YEAR 





York Editor, wrote his famous 

editorial advising young men to 
‘*go west and grow up with the country,” 
there has been a steadily increasing stream of 
strong and vigorous manhood flowing West- 
ward, founding homes and fortunes. 

One writer of note, who has traveled exten- 
sively throughout the entire West, marvelling 
at what he saw, says that “the wonderful de- 
velopment that has taken place on the broad 
prairies, where the buffalo and the red man 
once held supreme sway, could never have 
been accomplished except through the efforts 
of the mentally and physically fit.’ The hard- 
ships of pioneering soon broke down the will 
of the weak and irresolute. The exodus ‘back 
to the wife’s relatives, as a result of this in- 
ability to cope with the wild and conquer, was 
as good for the West in a way as the tenacious 
grip which the ‘“‘stayer” and “‘winner’”’ fastened 
to the soil and by which he made the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose. 

The West owes these hardy pioneers much, 
though she has paid them consideraBle on ac- 
count. Last year $100,000,000 was made by real 
estate owners on increased values of land alone 
in Western Canada cities. 

Those who come to Western Canada to-day 
find conditions pretty much as they left at 
home, only that they find opportunities much 
more numerous and the rewards for labor and 
investment much greater out here. 

Watrous, Saskatchewan, on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, is one of the most favored 
towns of one of the great transcontinental 
Railways of Western Canada. 

Watrous is located near the banks of Little 
Manitou Lake, the most wonderful body of 
mineral water on the American Continent. A 
century ago the Indians took the sick and ail- 
ing tribesmen to Little Manitou to be cured. 
To-day the white man is journeying from far 
and near to receive the benefits afforded by 
these medicinal waters. The Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific has selected Watrous as its Central Di- 
visional Point of the great Prairie Provinces, 
and it is from this Central Divisional Point 
that the different Branch Lines to other im- 
portant cities will most likely radiate. The rail- 
way alone will employ a number of people 
whose homes will naturally be at Watrous. 

Manufacturing industries will be needed, and 
Watrous is the natural place for them to lo- 
eate. And lastly, Watrous has Little Manitou 
Lake, a veritable Mecca for health and pleasure- 
seekers. This wonderful mineral lake cannot be 
duplicated, and no other feature of competing 
towns can take its place. Thus is Watrous 
doubly sure of constant and permanent growth. 


RIA 
years ago, that Horace 
Greeley, the great New 
ENE 


BUY LOTS IN WATROUS 
AT PRESENT PRICES. 

Judging the future by 
the past, it might be rea- 
sonably said that it would 
be almost impossible’ to 
purchase lots in a live and 
growing young city in 
Western Canada and not 
make money. 

Lots in Moose Jaw that 
sold a few years ago at 
$100 each are to-day worth 
$1,000 to $3,000. 

Lots which sold in Sas- 
katoon ten years ago for 
$100 are to-day worth ten 
to fifty times that amount. 

Those who purchased 
lots in Edmonton ten years 
ago are now the pos- — 
sessors of property 


worth 1,000% more 
than the price at which TURN THIS 
it was originally pur- 
chased—an average in- INCREASING 
crease in value of 100 

year. POPULATION 


per cent. each 
{In Regina, also, the 

same rapid advance in INTO PROFIT 
values has taken place. — 
Lots which sold for $100 

to $200 each, even five 
years ago, have since sold 

for $1,000 to $2,000. {It is 
almost impossible to chron- 

icle the rapid advance in 
values of property in Leth- 
bridge, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Medicine Hat and _ oth- 

er cities of Western Can- 
ada. Buy lots in Watrous 
now while they are selling 

at the ground floor price. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Lots at 
Watrous with fifty feet frontage, 
price $100 and $125. Terms: one-tenth cash and one-tenth each 
month for nine months; no interest on deferred payments. Dis- 
count of 5 per cent. allowed for cash in full with order. Make 
all remittances to Land Commissioner. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., Winnipeg, Man. 

In Case you wish further particulars before buying, cut out cou- 
pon below, fill in your name end address, and mail to The Inter- 
national Securities Co., Ltd.. as below, which Company is the ex- 
clusive Sales Agent for all Grand Trunk Pacific lots in Watrous. 




















INFORMATION COUPON 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES OO., Ltd., 
649 Somerset Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
Please forward by return mail full particulars regarding the 
; sale of town lots in the subdivision to the original town site of 
Watrous, which is being placed on the market. 
NaMe.....c00 soecescee coe 20 covceccsece coe seccves 
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The Last 
Empire of Great | 
Opportunities 


$400,000,000 of new capital and 
375,000 settlers coming into Western 
Canada this year—3,000 miles of rail- 
way building-—-Western Canada is the 
fastest growing country in the world 
to-day ; $500,000,000 per year will soon 
be produced from its wheat fields. Its 
resources are quickly passing into the 
hands of private individuals. If you 
act promptly, you can acquire an inter- 
est in its resources; share in the natur- 
al increment due to the creation of this 
new wealth, by our— | 





Participating 
Unit Plan | 


upon the payment of $10 per month 
for ten months. Risk eliminated by 
our special Non-Forfeit of Payment 
clause. The number of units limited. 


Put your name and address on the 
coupon below and send it to us, and we 
will send you full particulars. This 
will only take you a couple of minutes, | 
and, even if you should not be interest- 
ed in what we have to say, you can 
better afford the loss of two minutes | 





of your time than run the risk of | ° 


losing the last known and definite 
opportunity of sharing in the natural 
resources of the continent. 





Canadian City and Town Properties Lid. 
674 Stobart Block, Winnipeg, Canada 


Please send me free your literature on the 
Resources of Western Canada and your 
Participating Unit Plan. 


Name 
Address 
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Automobile Users— 
Protect Your Tires with 


Woodworth Treads 
For Fall and Winter Running 


The Treads will prevent any 
injury on the rough, frozen roads 
and will prevent you from skidding 
in mud and slush. Woodworth 
Treads will save more than double 
their cost, besides giving you a 
sense of security in the knowledge 
that your tires cannot be punctured 
or injured and that you will not 
skid in slippery places. 


Sold by all first-class automobile 
supply houses, or shipped prepaid 
from the factory on receipt of price. 


If you wish to know more about 
them, send for circular and free 
booklet on the Preservation of 
Tires. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 

















O 
SUPERIORITY. 
They Add TONE to You 
as Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
Le SCHOOL er HOME. 
a 4% There is genuine pleasure in 
Tai. 


a ‘bh “eT their use as well as Perfect Se- 


Gas curity Easily put on or taken 
a) off with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatedly anc’ 
“they always work.’’. Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
xes of 100 Fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ‘to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. mois 








i= — Ne 
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MOST ECONOMICAL 
, Healthful and Satisfactory 


For old or new houses are Hard- 


N= = Na 
wood Floors 


If you contemplate building or refurnishing it 
is safe to consider that no outlay will so furnish 
and enrich a dwelling as fine hardwood floors. 
I have 18 years’ experience in Toronto and know 
how. Estimates Free Weritefer Prices. — 


7g H 
QEORGE;TKNOWLES, * Ser" SRR 


sERIOR RUBBER 


41P & STEEL 
ee aes 
Ptr. cu... stanrs 


Sees 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
TORONTO, SEAL ‘+s & 
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Why we can Build a 30 H.P. 
Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car to Sell for $900 


6 ee the average man an automobile fac- 
tory is merely a factory—a place where cars 

are made. Yet there is the greatest difference 
in the world. On one hand you have a plant, which, on ac- 


count of its great production, can make and sell its car for far 
less than the other factory. And on the other hand you might have a very 
small factory, which, while it produces a good car, has a very small capacity, 
and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than those of the 
larger plant. That is why you find one manufacturer selling his 30 horsepower 
touring car for $1250 while we market that type of machine for $900. 

GG, We have just published a very thorough book which explains in a clear, 
definite and readable manner the difference in automobile plants. And the 
point of this whole book is to prove the economical manufacturing ability of 
the Overland plants—to prove its strength by showing and explaining to you 
the interior and exterior of the greatest automobile plant in the world. The 
book is free. It is interesting and full of information. 

G, Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics in the production of automobiles 
in great quantities, and we believe it proves why no other manufacturer in the business can pro- 
duce the car described below and sell it at our price without losing money. To realize this you 
have but to compare this automobile with any other similar car on the market. Do this and the 
exceptional value of this car will show you where to invest your money. Our Model 59 is the 


most progressive step the industry has ever witnessed and it means a great deal to the motor 
buyers of America. Write and ask for book W116 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Model 59-T 5-Passenger, Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $900 
Wheel base 106inches; horse-power 30; Splitdorf 
magneto; transmission selective, 3 speeds and re- 
verse, F. & S. ball bearings, tires 32x3 1-2 Q. D. 
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ERLUBE wu 























‘Interlube” is a non-carbonizing lubricant, fed in with the gasolene, It 


reaches all the inner surfaces of the cylinder that are never touched by ordinary 
lubricants. 


“Interlube " vaporizes readily and leaves no residuum. It addsspeed to your 


motor to a surprising degree and is indispensable where speed and endurance 
are required. 


Together with our Auto Carbon Remover, it will put any cylinder into 
perfect condition. 


We can prove the value of “Interlube” by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 


SHARPE SALES COMPANY, 215 Stalr Building, Toronto, Canada, Canadian .Distributors: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “Ww” 


WHITNEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OHI0 


J. E. Sitterley, Foreign Sales Manager, 47 Broadway, New York. 











It is to your advantage to. ‘mention Mac Lean’ ® “Magazine. 
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°* Made up to a Standard—not down to a price’’ 


EMEMBER that the adoption of the Knight Motor is not by obscure 

R American and European makers, desperate to break into the lime- 
light, but by makers of inter- 

national leadership. E are booking orders for our 














three 1912 models with the 
The Russell car brings you the engine Knight Motor, ranging from $3,000 to 
that is the talk of two hemispheres. $5,000 in price and from 40 to 65 actual 
Where is there a parallel to the success horse-power. Our advance catalogue 
of this motor? Its remarkable power, covering the entire line will be sent up- 
quietness, reliability and economy are on request. Ask also for the new book- 
beyond all comparison. let on the Knight Motor. 


The Russell will continue to be the only car that can be purchased 
in Canada with the Knight Motor. 





RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Limited, WEST TORONTO 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE AUTOMOBILES 


Branches:—TORONTO HAMILTON MONTREAL WINNIPEG CALGARY 
VANCOUVER MELBOURNE, Aust. 


Model “38” 
with 
Knight Motor 
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YOU WANT THIS CAR 
At One Gent a Mile 


Can any Doctor, Travelling Salesman or 
Business Man afford to be without one? 


$550, WITHOUT TOP AND WIND SHIELD 
Send for Sutemagye Mm 


THE MOTORETTE C0., OF CANADA 


487 YONGE STREET - : TORONTO 


































DEATH AND WATSON 


ILLUMINATED SIGNS GIVE 
LZ mn CONTINUOUS PUBLICITY. 


In sunshine, inthe gloomof night our Electric Signs are clearly read, artistic and satisfactory 


and you will find our work lasting and efficient. Let us suggest and quote you. 


DEATH ® WATSON, Limited, * /40x6xio" 





Years of experience and installing advertising signs of many kinds have made our staff expert, 

















YOU need it in YOUR business. 


All the durability and thoroughness of British workmanship are put into 


The “ALBION ” 
COMMERCIAL MOTORS 






RES A nici TE , Tong are the best ge made 
P NT ISTRIC7.¥ > _ or Delivery, Carting, aying, 
(FREE DE LIVERY DAILY in THIS . . ete., and are built in models suited 


to your every possible need. 


Their economy has beea prov- 
en beyond a doubt, and their effect 
as a feature of your establishment 
is worth considering. 


For your own eatisfaction send 
for our New Catalogue “ M.”’ 


SPIERS&PONDS 
‘STORE S,4 


_ [QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. —_ 





———— 
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Se ." MacDonald & Co. 





SOLE CONCESSIONARIES 
. FOR QUEBKC AND ONTARIO 





80.Queen St., OTTAWA, ONT. 





“Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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CONSIDER THE LUXURY 





THIS $1,300 ENCLOSED 





Three-passenger coupe—$1,300 F.O.B. Windsor. 


Equipped with electric head 


lights, combination side and tail lamps; dome light inside; shock absorbers in 


front; 31 x 3%-inch rear tires: horn and tools. 


with Coupe only—$80 extra. 


Runabout—$850; Touring Car—$1,000; F.O.B. Windsor. 


More Hupmobile coupes were sold last year than 
any other enclosed car of its type. 


The reason is obvious. 


The Hupmobile coupe ceased to be an interesting 
experiment and became a pleasant certainty two 
seasons ago. 


Consider the coziness and comfort of this enclosed 
ear on sharp, chilly mornings, to and from the 
office; and back again to the house on wet or 
wintry evenings. 

Consider its convenience for about-town business 
trips—for the journeys to and from the depot; 
for shopping purposes; for the theatre trips and 
afternoon calls. 

‘There is not a member of the family from the baby 
upward that does not partake of its luxury. 


And all this at such blessedly small expense. 


Interchangeable runabout body 
Fully equipped. 


There is no doubt at all but that the limousine Is 
the height of motor car luxury—and the Hup- 
mobile coupe attains limousine luxury at an 
infinitely lower cost of upkeep. 


Your first investment in the Hupmobile coupe is less 
than the annual deterioration of the costlier 
limousine—or any large and high-priced car. 


Ten dollars a month ought to cover your cost of 
operation of your Hupmobile coupe—according 
to the experience of scores of owners. 


Ask your Hupmobile dealer to take you for a spin 
some day in autumn or early winter, when con- 
ditions overhead and underfoot are unpleasant— 
and see how completely you escape the discom- 
forts of those who go on foot or by trolley or in 
an open motor car. 

Then figure how little this really great convenience 
and comfort costs you—and act accordingly. 


If you wish, your Hupmobile Coupe can be con- 
vertible into a Hupmobile Runabout for $80. 


HUPP MOTOR GAR CO., 


1237 Jefferson Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Factory— Windsor, Ont. 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing ‘advertisers. 
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Business Man’s Stationery 


A few months ago we introduced a new size and 
style of Envelopes and Letterheads for business men’s 
use under the above title. : 

These are meeting with a kind reception, and if you 
are not acquainted with them, they are worth while 
giving your attention to. 

The Envelope is a long, oblong shape, size 4 x 71/2, 
the Letterheads are 71/4 x 103/8 and when folded twice 
across th2 s‘:eet fit the envelope exactly and at the same 
time have no crease at the top, where the embossing or 
printing appears. 


This gives the Business Man’s Letterhead a much 
handsomer appearance when taken out of the envelope, 
than the ordinary style, folded and creased. 


Business Man’s Stationery 


is stocked in Bond, Cartridge and Velvet Finished White 
Wove Papers and Envelopes. 


Order a supply of this from your printer or stationer. 
If not procurable in that way, advise us. 





W. J. Gage & Co., Limited, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


TORONTO, . - . ONTARIO 
Paper Mills at St. Catharines. 



































When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Please send 
me your book. 


er ee ee eee Address 


OOK at the prosperous stores 

around!’ you. Analyze their 
You'll find that at- 
tractive appearances, a smart, clean 
store front, and the use of systematic 
labor-saving devices (with the idea of 
raising the standard of their individual 
store service) are the magnetic quali- 
ties which are drawing the custom 
you so much desire. Such trade can 
be yours if you apply the same meth- 
ods to obtain it. One of the first and 
important steps in this direction is the 
installation of a modern freight ele- 
vator. Choose one suited to your par- 
ticular needs from among the series of 


success. 


Oris FENSOoM 
ELEVATORS 


Immediately it is installed, it 
starts to efiect changes and im- 
provements that do much to en- 
hance the attractiveness of your 
store and make it conspicuous for 
reliable and prompt service. Your 
store staff, as well as customers, 
will benefit materially by the 
adoption of this time—and labor— 
Saving convenience. Salesmen, In- 
stead of spending hours in labor- 
iously hauling new stock, arrang- 
ing, piling and storing it, can so 
systematize the work as to 
reduce the labor and time consum- 
ed to a very small fraction of 
the original amount. Sufficient 


Elevator 


The Otis-Fensom 
Co. 


Limited 
Traders Bank Bldg. 


Toronto 


Canada 


time, too, will be found 
to properly attend to cus- 
tomers and phone orders 
—dress windows—keep the 
store neat and clean—and 
get orders out on time. 
Every inch of upstairs 
and downstairs space can 
be utilized to best advan- 
tage, relieving the con- 
gestion downstairs which 
inevitably occurs where 
there is no elevator, and 
allowing stock to be 
handled quickly, conve- 
niently and economically. 
The ease of operation and 
control and _ spe- 
cial safety fea- 
tures which mark 
the Otis-Fensom, 
will meet with 
the approval of 
merchants who 
look for reliable efficiency 
in an elevator, coupled 
with absolute safety. 

Where there is no need 
for a power elevator— 
something smaller and 
lighter being sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes—we 
make g Hand Power Ele- 
vator which is admirably 
suited to such Cases. 

Send for our new illus- 


trated book, ‘‘Freight 
Elevators and Their 
Uses.”’ 





Do 
Customers 
Pass by 
Your 


Store > 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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“A very important device is the 
escapement, which controls the in- 
termittent lateral movement of the 
platen with a speed and precision 
that is remarkable. The Committee 
has taken the pains to thoroughly 
test the Underwood escapement with 
regard to its ultimate speed and 
for wearing qualities as developed 
in typewriters having had 8 years of 
hard usage. A mechanical writer 
was made, and with its aid the Un- 
derwood was operated at increasing 
velocities up to 20 strokes per 
second.” 


“The extreme simplicity of the 
Underwood key and type bar sys- 
tem secures a light, uniform touch, 
with ample power for heavy mani- 
folding work, evenness of impres- 
sion, and absolute alignment of 
printed matter.” 


“A key lever, type bar, and a 
connecting link form the working 
combination. (Other machines em- 
ploy from eight to sixteen parts.)” 


“The universal bar, which oper- 
ates the escapement, is moved at 
the proper instant without being 
felt by the operator. Each key 
lever has its individual tension, 
which once adjusted to overcome 
merely the weight of the key lever, 
is the only adjustment necessary. 


, ‘HE Franklin Institute, established one hundred years ago 
for the promotion of the mechanic arts, comprising in its 


membership the most expert and influential mechanical engineers 
in the world, says: 


No other spring is used in the type- 
bar action.” 


“The alignment of the Underwood 
typewriter is accomplished when the 
type is placed on the type-bar, 
and before the latter is put into 
the machine. When the type-bars 
are placed in position, they are in 
alignment and will never change.” 

“The permanency of alignment is 
materially assisted by the type-bar 
guide which locks the type at the 
printing point, preventing any side 
motion of the bars.” 


“Accuracy of alignment is further 
assisted by hanging the type-bars 
in a slotted segmenr, the slots per- 
fectly cut and converging to a com- 
mon centre. The vest materials are 
converted by a very superior equip- 
ment and through exacting work- 
manship into a writing machine of 
extraordinary perfection in its 
minutest details.” 


“In recognition of the meritorious 
inventions embodied in the Under- 
wood Typewriter, and of its exceed- 
ingly simple and efficient details of 
construction, forming a_ writing 
machine of the most advanced type 
with unsurpassed capabilities, the 
Institute awards the Elliott Cresson 
Medal for the ingenuity, skill and 
perfection of workmanship display- 
ed in the Underwood Typewriter.” 


United Typewriter Company, Limited 


Everywhere in Canada 
Head Office in Toronto at 7 and 9 Adelaide Street East 














i It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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**Fire’s 
Out” 


HEN comes the matter of 
insurance. You get out 
your policy and note the 

company in which you are insur- 
ed. Certain questions should not 
arise to worry you at such a time. 





You should not be worried by 
the question of whether you are 
insured in a company that dickers 
and delays over settlement. 


You should not be worried 
over the question of whether the 
company can pay the claim. 


You should not be worried by 
the question of whether you have 
had enough protection to cover 
your loss. 


To be insured in The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company eliminates the first 
two of these worries. By consult~ ‘on 
with a Hartford Agent before taking vi 
your policy, he will tell you the proper 
amount of insurance to carry and that 


eliminates the third. 


The evident thing to do before the fire in order to eliminate 
worry is to be insured in the right kind of company. 









Insist on the 


HARTFORD 


























Agents Everywhere 











It will pay you te answer advertisements. 
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How much lost time is figured in your payroll 
every week—time that the concern pays for? 


You can never know if you employ old-fashioned 
methods of timekeeping. With an 


International Time Recording System 


there is absolutely no waste—the employees who lose the time stand the 
loss: it is not saddled on the business. 

You can absolutely check the time of every worker, whether day or piece. 
And it is quite as important to keep tab on the time of piece workers as day 
workers: an idle or late man means an idle machine, and an idle machine 
means decreased production. 

Besides stopping time-leaks, an International Time Recording System is extremely useful in 
making up the pay-roll and paying offthe men. A big economizer of expense and effort; prevents 
errors; gives an original record, which the employee cannot dispute. Andincase of dispute he is 
protected because he has his original record made by himself. Fairest to the Employee. Fairest 
to the Employer, 

We shall be glad to show you exactly how an International System can be used in your business. 


Don't be afraid to ask questions, We have a staff of experts who are constantly working out time- 
keeping ideas for every imaginable business. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “‘T.”’ 


International Time Recording Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
19-23 ALICE STREET, TORONTO 


143 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 519 SOMERSET BLDG., WINNIPEG 





Reading advertisements is profitable te you. 
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Just a little 


M Light Touch h 
ONarc 
the typewriter of efficiency 


HE light touch of the Monarch makes good work 

just a little easier for the operator every minute 

of her working day, than is possible with any other 

machine. This means much more work in the whole 

day and no three o’clock fatigue. Hence, more business, 
more profit. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Local representatives wanted everywhere; 
also a few more dealers for large territories. 
Write for details and attractive terms. 


The Monarch Typewriter Co. 











: -... Monarch Typewriter Bldg. 
Executive Offices: 300 Broadway, New York 


Ganadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal 
Branches and Dealers throughout the world 





























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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[QRS iorrazoe Point Number One = 
Q IheKalamaz@ resi*Binder § 


is Flat opening 
The KALAMAZOO is the only 


‘pig ee 
loose leaf binder that combines all the 
good points of both loose leaf and rigid 


bound books. 























See 7 ® Note 


EIGHT SALIENT 
Flat  diaadicanrs how it 


writing POINTS hags the 
surface desk 
. Flat Opening. 


. Simple Construction. 


" Vice-like-grip. The KALAMAZOO has all of 
Pesto the adjusta ble features of all the other loose 
. Ease of Operation. leaf binders. 
. Me Renased Metal. It has many rew special features peculiarly 
It has the same flexible rigidity and easy . Accessibility. its own. 
opening features, and the round leather . Durability. KALAMAZOO binders and sheets are 
back of the permanently bound book. made in any size required. 

N.B.—Send for Free Descriptive Booklet Al. 


i Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited 


ONAWVAWH — 











Loose Leaf & Account- King & 
Book Makers ‘Toro n.to Seadinea 


TRADE 
K 
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The new LADDER FEED holds the 
ink against the nib, just as it was 
when writing ceased, so that the flow 
starts again instantly the pen touches 
the paper. 


THE NEW 


“SWAN SAFETY; 


CAN'T LEAK ) 
CAN'T BLOT 
CAN'T MISS 


OUR LITERATURE WILL TELL YOU WHY 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


124 YORK ST. - TORONTO 


vents leakage in whatever position 
the pen may be carried, The nib is 
always moist but cannot leak. 


¢ The AIR-TIGHT CHAMBER pre- 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Only The Mo CAS KEy Without Any 


One Writing 


Book-keefer 


SYSTEM 


SIMPLIFIES 
the 


HANDLING 








of 


ACCOUNTS 





You might just as well use a quill pen instead of a steel or gold one as to 
keep your acrount in a set of books instead of The McCaskey System. 

More than 70,000 merchants in all lines of business are using The McCaskey 
System. It shortens and simplifies bookkeeping, keeps every account posted 
and totaled to the minute, keeps every customer informed of what he owes. By 
giving a statement of the account in full with each purchase you improve your 
collections, put an end to errors and misunderstandings with customers of their 
accounts. 

The McCaskey System keeps you from forgetting to charge an account. It 
automatically limits the credit of those upon whom you wish to set a credit 
limit. It will prove your loss to the penny if your store burns. 

We’d like to senc you some letters from people you know, about The Mc- 
Caskey System. 

THERE IS ALSO AN ENTERTAINING BOOK—‘‘BOOKKEEPING WITH- 
OUT BOOKS,’’ THAT WILL BE SENT FOR THE ASKING. 


DOMINION REGISTER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


92 Ontario Street, 3 TORONTO 
519-521 CORN PRODUCE EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
THE McCASKEY REGISTER CO. 
Alliance, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Branches: 


BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY. PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, SAN 
FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, WASHINGTON. 





















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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YOUR WORK CAN BE DONE 


Best by the 


Simplex Adding and Subtracting Machine 


The cost is so low that you can supply one to each of your bookkeepers. 


PRICE $25.00 


A BUSINESS MACHINE 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 
4" A BUSINESS PRICE 


Let us send you one—try it for 30 days, and if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, you send it back and we will refund your $25.00 in full. 


Send for our boeklet—‘Let’e Correspond.” 59 


SIMPLEX DEVICES, LIMITED . - 220 King Street West, TORONTO 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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IN BUYING A FOX TYPEWRITER 








No other typewriter built—regardless of any claims made—is the equal of 
the new Fox Visible Typewriter, either in the material used nor In workmanship norin the num- 
ber and convenience of its special features. There are many good typewriters being built and sold, but 
we Claim for the new Fox Visible Typewriter that it is better than the best of these, and that its 
automatic features combined cannot be found in any other typewriter. 

It has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement, both Oscillat- 
ing and Reversing, and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Sten-, 
cil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speed ts fast enough 
for the speediest operator or slow enough for the beginner. Itis extremely Durable and almost Nolseless. 


FOX COUPON—CUT OUT, SIGN AND RETURN 








/ —_ 


ee 


Simply sign your name to the coupon and 
give us your address—a catalog will then be FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
mailed you. From the catalog select the 5611-5811 Front St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
equipment wanted—style of type, width of DEAR SIRS: Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me 
carriage, color of ribbon, etc.—and a Fox |] prices and terms on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. 
Visible Typewriter will be sent you at once, 
express charges prepaid, on ten Oa i ons 
=e ne After —- you on a a 
small cash_payment and pay the balance Address___ 
monthly. Simple aad easy, isn't it? And , 
safe, too. Business i oe blades ills Sos aaa 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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_ LOOSE LEAF 


ISYSTEMS 


have been developed with a keen insight 
into the needs of the business house. 








Special modifications of our standard sys- 
tems make them apply to your individual 
needs. 


Our employes are expert in their field, 
and will be very glad to discuss your 
problems with you. “ 





Write for Fuil Particulars 


Tre GCOPELAND-CHATTERSON CO., Limiten 





FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg | 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE London, Eng. hy 











Reaaing advertisements is profitable to you. 
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No Effort At All To Handle Figures 
With the Comptometer 


like this— 



































ADDS 








MULTIPLIES | Q 


DIVIDES 
} SUBTRACTS 

















[Extending and Checking Bills 

















“Talk about conservation,” 


said a bookkeeper to whom I was 





talking the other day, “can you 
show me a more practical field 
for it than right here in the 





| Subtracting the Balance] 














Figuring Percentages 











“One day a demonstrator 
came along and said, ‘Why don’t 





you use it on your other work?’ ” 
“What other work?” 


“Why, multiplication and di- 











accounting department ?” 





vision—extending and checking 





“T never realized what a lot of effert I was wast- 
ing, or the needless expense of it until I began using 
the Comptometer. 

“First, I used it only for additions—checking 
postings, balancing accounts, footing trial balances 
and the like. 

“I looked upon it merely as an adding machine 
and was thoroughly satisfied with its work.” 


bills, inventories, figuring percentages —or any other 
calculations you would make with pencil.” 

“I tried it. As a result we now have four 
Comptometers in the office; and if you want to know 
what they think of them here, ask anyone—from the 
manager down—if they’d like to let one of 


them go.” 


The valuable man in any office is he who discovers and demonstrates 


a better way—a more economical way of doing things. 


By furnishing a 


Comptometer for free trial we make it easy for you to demonstrate its time, 
labor and money saving qualities on your own work. Write us about it. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. Key 1696 NO. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Inthe MHhice 


( 
gee You can materially increase the effici- 
“es [| ency of your office methods, and aid in 
aa | the establishmentof efficient princi- 
| ples all through your business, by using 


LTIGRAPH 


T does real printing—printers’ printing—at 
25% to 75% less than printers’ prices on 
the average annual output. Ic does actual 
typewriting in quantity—-turns out as many ub 

typewritten sheets an hour as your operator could 
pound out in a month on an ordinary typewriter. 




































































With its circulars, folders and letters you 
can make new customers and increase your 
business with old ones. At very small cost you 
can produce all the system-forms you require to 
keep track of your production and overhead costs 
* and to increase the efficiency of your various 
_ departments. And you can print most of your 
office stationery—when you want it, and in 
quantities as small or as large as you like. 


You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it. 


Our representative will be glad to investigate the 
money-making and money-saving applications of the 
Multigraph to your business, with the understanding that 


you will not be urged to buy unless his report proves to i 
our satisfaction, as his demonstration must to yours, that 
you havea profitable use for the Multigraph. 
More Profit with the Multigraph. 
That’s the title of a booklet which explains many 
tte 





details—sent free to men in executive positions, if they 
write upon their business stationery. In itself it is a 
beautiful piece of Multigraph printing. Write to-day. 


i The Muligeph : amet wal THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
For printing and multiple typewriting ; driven by SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


hand or electricity ; fed by hand or automatically; 
output, 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour 129 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


P. J. F. Baker, Canadian Division Sales Manager. 


Branch Offices :—Montreal, 409 St. Nicholas Bldg.; Block; Saskateon, National Trust Bldg.; Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, 232 Chambers of Commerce; Vancouver, 307 Alta., Bradburn Stationery Co., First St. ; Halifax, Soulis, 
Crown Bldg.; Ottawa, 166 Sparks St.; Calgary, 12 Herald Newcombe Co., Corner Grenville and Sackville Streets. 
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Practical Construction 
Makes ¥/2- Files 
Do More ana Cost Less, 
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Clips, Desk Accessories, etc. 


woods and finishes. 


Any arrangement ot nine kinds of drawers tor 
filing letters, index cards, checks; in fact all 
business papers can be furnished to meet your 
requirements. 





' All drawers on roller bearings. 
Solid Cak Top 28x52 inches. Solid Golden or Weathered 
Letter File Oak. Swinging Desk Stand, awings orlocks, 
for typewriter, reference books, etc. _ 
Holds 20,000 Write us for name of nearest Canadian 
Papers dealer. 


Instantaneous reference to the letter orders, catalogues, etc., you file in 
these cabinets means increased efficiency in your office work, 

A practical cabinet—economy in construction, NOT sacrifice of quality, 
makes it cost less. : . 

Dust Proof Drawers on Roller Bearings— Equipped with follow blecks, 

Made also in cap and invoice sizes and in 2 and3 drawer heights— 
comparatively low in price. 


aE 7 


Catalog “‘E” shows two complete lines of sectional 
bookcases, including desk, drawer and cellarette sec- 
tions. Attractive, practical, inexpensive—all popular 


‘Filing Suggestions” is a booklet of practical value to 
those unfamiliar with filing problems and devices. 





i 
eb 
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Superfluous Parts---Built for Service 
Helpful Catalogs and Booklet 
“Filing Suggestions””—FREE 


Catalog “D”—64 pages, describing FOUR COM- 
PLETE LINES FILING DEVICES—Filing Desks, 





roe i 
te! 





Sectional Bookcase 
Sliding Doors 
Plain Oak 
Golden or Weathered 


You should see the variety in styles, sizes 
woods, finishes and prices in catalog ‘‘E” if 
interested in Sectional Bookcases. 

Case showa above has 8}, 10} and 12% in. 
high sections, 34 in. wide, Drawer, base 
and top, 8 feet block space. 

Get our catalogs free or 


See Your Dealers 


The fee Mfg. Co. 


85 Union Street 
Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office, 108 Fulton Street, 
Address Mail to Factery. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 


WE GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS 
/ OUR GUARANTEE 


We will install a System of Gipe Carriers in your store you use them TEN DAYS, and if 
you do not find that they give you BETTER and QUICKER SERVICE than any other 
WIRE CARRIER, PNEUMATIC TUBES, CABLECARRIERS or CASH REGISTERS 
we will remove them at our expense. 


CATALOG “G” FREE 


THE GIPE CARRIER COMPANY 
97 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO - ONT 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON £.C. ENGLAND 


























DAYLIGHT IS THE CHEAPEST LIGHT 


Every building where the lightis received at an angle to the window 
surface will benefit by the placing of 


LUXFER PRISMS 


in its windows. Rays are caught and refracted, diffusing the light 
into every corner of the interior MLuxfer fitted rooms are better 
lighted than if receiving the direct, unmodified rays. Luxfer Prisms 
are beneficialeverywhere. Store Frontsand Office Buildings are our 
Specialties. Write Us. 

















The accompanying photo shows a front for 
ornamental purposes only. We supply all 
the necessary parts for such displays in 


stained glass, clear glass and mirrors. Con- 
sult your architect or write us. TOR © NTO M © N g x R E aA ha 
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Bb Nie Canadian Government does its figure work | 
with 81 Burroughs machines. And the fact ~ 

that the Government finds great need for the Burroughs is ap- 
proval such as is wonderful evidence of your individual need of 
that greatest of all mathematical inventions—the 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 


“A Setter Day’s Work Every Day” 
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Do you have any figure work? Then, the 
Burroughs should be allowed to aid you to 
greater profits, greater business, greater 
progress. Merchant, business man, store- 
keeper, manufacturer, banker—never mind 
what ‘you are—never mind if yours is a 
‘‘totally different line ;”’ it is a fact that the 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will bring 
correct system into your place, cut down 


whether it be on postings, bills, statements» 
inventories, or on the most complicated forms 
with which you ever have anything to do. 
There are 130,000 users of Burroughs 
machines, and Canada possesses a goodly 
percentage of these keen-sighted business 
men who have already learned what Bur- 
roughs Service can do to build their profits. 
Here are a few of the well-known Bur- 
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the time-work-and-worry-eating details; roughs names :— 


T. Eaton Co., Toronto; A. E. Rae & Co., Toronto; Robt. Simpson Co., Toronto; 
Canadian Bank, Toronto ; Canadian Northern R. R., Winnipeg ; Canadian Paci- 
fic, Montreal; Union Bank, Quebec; Bank of Montreal, Montreal; Canadian Flour 
- Mills Co., Chatham, Ont. And there are hundreds of others, large and small. 


A letter, signed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canada Mills Co., Mr. W. A Stevens, 
is so much to the point that it is reprinted herewith: 
* When we bought the Burroughs we scarcely knew what to do 
withit. After nine months’ use, we wonder what we cannot do with 
it, Weadd up grain tickets, cash books, grain book, bank book, daily 
and monthly balance, We couidn't get along without it.” 


And you would say so, too, if you'd just try the Burroughs, 
A free demonstration may be had on letterhead request to the home ofrice. Also our free 
books, ‘‘A Better Day’s Work,” ‘‘Why Don't You Go Home,” ‘‘Cost Keeping Short Cuts.” 


Hurroughs machines are made in 86 models, to fit every business 
need, and are priced according to what they wil! dofor you. (May 
be paid for ia easy monthly instalments, if desired), 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Toronto Office, 146 Bay Street Montreal Office, 392 St. James Street 
European Headquarters, 76 Cannon Street, London, E.C., England. 
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The Book-keeping Machine is a definite article, designed, 
built and sold by Elhott-Fisher Company for a specific purpose— 
Book-keeping. 

The distinguishing mark shown above, placed on all The 
Book-keeping Machines is your guarantee that “Elliott-Fisher 
Company will not knowingly accept an order unless the equip- 
ment ordered will do the work better or more economically than 
it can be done any other way.” 

Elliott-Fisher, The Book-keeping machine, mechanically 
proves all its postings automatically as it makes the posting, with- 
out any mental calculation whatever—no checking back hunting 
for errors. 

The debits and credits of all accounts are always totaled and 
when the end of the month comes all accounts balance automati- 
cally and are mechanically proved correct. 

Elliott-Fisher, The Book-keeping Machine, is complete in it- 
self. It writes and adds, checks its own work as it goes along and 
gives a proven balance at the end of the month. 

Elhott-Fisher, The Book-keeping Machine, not only does the 
work without mental effort, but does it better, does it easier eud 
does it faster than it can be done any other way. 

Elhott-Fisher, The Book-keeping Machine, is experienced on 
books like yours. 

Wouldn’t you like to have the mental strain, errors, delay, 
bother and trouble left out of your book-keeping? 


Full particulars are free to all those who seek the better way. 


Elliott-Fisher Company 


116 Cedar Street, :: Harrisburg, Pa. 





CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 


83 Craig Street West, Montreal. Toronte. 


























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 





















